TO THE PUBLIC. 



To attempt any laboured panegyric of an Author of fo dif- 
tinguifhed celebrity, as Rollin, would be an arduous as well as 

9 

fuperfluous undertaking. 


# 

His profound erudition, the benevolence of his intentions, 

but above all, the piety of his fentiments, which clafti with no 

fe& or party among Chriftians, have already placed him high 

in the annals of Fame, and have procured his writings an uni- 
verfal perufal. 


A peculiar felicity has attended Rollin as an Author_His 

various performances have not only been perufed with avidity 
by the public at large, they have alfo merited the applaufe of 

the learned and ingenious-Writers of the mo ft enlightened 

genius, and of the moft refined tafte in polite literature, fuch 
as Voltaire, Atterbury, &fc. have honoured him with the high- 
eft and moft juft encomiums. 


So various is our Author’s information, and fo confummate 


his knowledge in every fubjedt which occi 
viewing him in this light, we would be r< 

had feldom ftirred abroad from the ftudious and cloiftered 


pied his pen, that, 
ady to imagine he 


tirement of a Coll 


g e 


But, on the other hand, when 


fider the eafy elegance for which his ftyle is fo remarkable, we 
are apt to conclude, that he pafled a great part of his time in 

Courts. 


’ % 

2 TO THE PUBLIC. 

• / 

A circumftance which reflets the higheft honour upon this 
Author, is his uncommon modefty. Learning, which too of¬ 
ten elates the mind, and produces a haughty air of fuperiority, 

had no fuch effect on Rollin._This great man, fo far from 

delivering his fentiments in a dictatorial tone, ever fpeats in 
terms the moft unaffiiming. 

No preceptor ever ffudied fo carefully the genius and dif- 
politions of youth, or adapted his information fo fuccefsfully 
for their improvement, as our Author. In all his works it is 
not the pedagogue who inftruCts, but the fond parent—the 
amiable friend. 

This hiftory has already undergone many Impreflions, but 
none conducted on an elegant plan has as yet appeared. To 
fupply this defeCt, the prefent edition is offered to the public. 
And the eafy terms upon which it is now publiflied, joined to 
the neatnefs of the ffze and execution, will not fail, it is hoped, 
to attract fuitable encouragement. 


b 

> 








ings of this author. The prefent work is not 
confined merely to the inftrudlion of young 

people, but may be of fervice to all perfons in 
general, who will now have an opportunity of 

reading, in their native tongue, a great number 

of cunous events, which before were known to 
few except the learned. 
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IN EIGHT VOLUMES. 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


EGYPTIANS, 

CARTHAGINIANS 

ASSYRIANS, 

BABYLONIANS, 


•V 
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MEDES and PERSIANS* 
MACEDONIANS 


9 


AND' 


GRECIANS* 


THE EIGHTH EDITION ,. 


Illuftrated with " t 

A new and complete Set of Maps of Ancient Geography, neat Engravings 

of Egyptian Antiquities, &c. adapted to the Work. 

\ 



Quid 


1 

quid profint moribus artes 

A 

% * 


Viva voce prius, dein calamo expofui. 


populorum 


Dum fequor, inceptutn mors mihi rupit opus 
Omnes religio accendit pietafqye labores. 

Quam petii m'erces fit mihi ma?na Dens. 


Quirites 
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■WRITTEN BY THE RIGHT REVEREND 

I 

Dr. FRANCIS ATTERBURYLATE LORD BISHOP OF ROCHESTER , 

TO Mr. ROLLIN. 


Ref. atque eruditissime fir 


y 


CUM y monente amico quo dam y qui juxta aedes tuas habitat , fc 


Parftos revertiffe ; Jlatui falutatum 


r 


dinem liceret 


primum per valetu 


Id officii, ex pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum , 
cum tandem me impleturum fperarem ,, fruftra fui s domi non eras . 
Reft at) ut quod coram exequi non potuifficriptisfaltem Uteris praejlem • 

tibique oh ea omnia y quibus ate auBusfum , henejicia, grates again y quas 
habeo certe y et fernper habiturus fum y 


maximas 


Revera munera ilia librorum nuperis a te annis editorum egregia ac 
perhonorifica mihi noifafunt . Multi enim facio y et te y vir praeftantif 


fmC) et tua omnia quaecunque in ijlo liter arum genere perpolitafunt 
in quo quidem te caeteris omnibus ejufmodi fcriptoribus facile antecel- 
lere y atque effie eundem et dicendi et fentiendi magiftrum optimum , 
prorfus exiftimo: cumque in excolendis his Jludiis aliquantulum ipfe et 
operae et temporis pofuerim y libere tamen profiteor me y tua cum legam 
ac relegam , ea edoBum effie a te y non folum quae nefciebamprorfus y fed 
etiam quae antea didiciffie mihi vifus fum . Modeffie itaque nimium de 
opere tuo fentls y cum junoentuti tantum inftituendae elaboratum id effie 
contendis . Ea eerie fcribis, quae a noiris iftiufmodi rerum hand impe - 




oluptate etfruBu legi poffii 


V’itera quidem et fatis cog 


quious 


nit a revocas in memcriam;fed it a renoocas y ut illujlres y ut ornes; ut 

aliquid vetufis adjicias quod nonoum fit y alienis quod omnitio tuum : 

bonafquepiBuras bona in luce collocando efficis , ut etiam iis y a 

faepiffime confpeBaefunt, elegant lores tamen folito appareant , et pi 
ant magis. 

Certe y dum Xenophontem faepius verfas y ah illo ei ca quae a te plu 
nmis in locis narrantur y et ipfum ubique narrandi modurn videri 

traxiffiey Jlylique Xenophontei niiorem ac venuftam fimplidiatcm not 

% • I • • • 

a inj 






9 


ATTERBURY S LETTER. 


imitari tant uni) fed plane ajfequi : it a ut fi Galilee feiffet Xenophon, 
non aids ilium, in eo argumento quod traBas, verbis ufurum, non 
alio prorfus moreferipturum judicem. 

Haec ego, hand ajfentandi caufa, quod vitiumprocul a me abej,fed 
vere ex animi fententia dico . Cum enim pulchris a te donis ditatus 
Jim, quibus in eodem, aut in alio quopiam doBrinae genere referendis 
imparem me fentio, volid tamen propenfi erga te animi gratique tef- 
timonium prof err e,et te aliquo faltemmunufculo, etf perquam diffimi - 
li, remunerari. 

w 

Perge, vir do Be admodum et venerande, de bonis Uteris, quae nunc 
negleBae paffim et fpretae jacent, bene mereri: perge juventutem Gal- 
licam, quando illifolummodo te utilem ejfe vis, optimis et praeceptis et 
exemplis inform are* 

fhiod ut facias, annis aetatis tuae elapfis multos adjiciat Deus! 
iifque decurrentibus fanum te praejet atque incolumem. Hoc ex ani ’•* 
mo optat ac vovet, 

fui obfervantiffimus. 


Francis cus Roffensis. 

f 


Pranfurum te inecumpof feja dixit mihi amicus ille nojer qui tibi 
vicinus ej. Cum Jatueris tecum quo die ad futurus es, id illi JgniJ 
cabis. Me eerie annis malifque debilitatum, quandocunque veneris j. 
d t omi invenies. 


6 Q Kal. Jan. 1731 ^ 



WRITTEN BY THE RIGHT REVEREND 

J)r, FRANCIS ATTERBURV, LATE LORD BISHOP OEROCHESTER 

¥ 

TO Mr. ROLLIN. 

« 


Rev 


AND MOST LEARNED SIR, 


you 


TV HEN I was informed by a fritnd who lives near you, that 
were returned to Paris, 1 refolded to wait on you, as foon as my health 
would admit . After having been prevented by the gout forfame time, 
1 was in hopes at length of paying my refpecls to you at your houfe , 
and went thither, but you were not at home . It is incumbent on me, 
therefore, to do that in writing, which I could not in p erf on, and to re¬ 
turn you my acknowledgments for all the favours you have been pleaf- 
ed to confer upon me, 

always retain the mof grateful fenf 


of -which, I beg you i will be ajfured, that 1Jhall 


And indeed 1 ejieem the booh you have lately publifhed, as pre- 
fents of exceeding value, and fuch as do me very great honour. Cor I 
have the highef regard, mojl excellent Sir, both for you and for every 
thing that comes from fo maferly a hand as yours, in the hind of learn¬ 
ing you treat; in -which 1 muf believe that you not only excel all other 
writers, but are at the fame time the bef mafer of/peaking and think¬ 
ing well; and 1 freely confefs that, though I had applied fc 


dpains in cultivating thefe Judies, -when I read your volumes ove 
and over again, I was inf rutted in things by you, of which I wa 
not only entirely ignorant, butfeemedto myfelfto have learned befort 
Con have therefore too modejl an opinion of your work, when you de 


r 


ipofedfolcly fer the inf ruction of youth 


What 


you write 


may undoubtedly be read with pleafure and improvement by perf 
not unacquainted in learning of the fame kind. For whilf you call to 
mind ancient fatts and thingsfiifficiently known, you do it in fuch a 
manner, the it you ihh if rate, you embcllijb them; fill addingfomething 

the old, fomething entirely your own to the labours of others : 


By placing good pictures 


1 * 

£ 


'od light, you make them appear with 



IO 


atterbury’s letter. 


* 4 


ttnufual elegance and more exalted beauties y even to thofe who have 
feen and fiudied them mojl . 4 

4 

In yourfrequent correfpondence with Xenophon ^ you have certain¬ 
ly extraEledfrom him y both what you relate in many places y and every 
where his very manner of relating; you feem not only to have imita¬ 
ted\ but attained the finning elegance .and beautifulfimplicity of that 
author's fyle: So that had Xenophon excelled in the French language y 
in my judgment y he would have ufed no other words y nor written in 
any other method y upon the fubjeEl you treaty than you have done . 

1 do not fay this out of'flattery y which isfarfrom being my vice y but 
from my realfenfe and opinion. As you have enriched me with your 
fine prefents y which I know how incapable I am of repaying either in 
the fame or in any other kind of learnings I was willing to tefiify my 
gratitude and ajfeBion for you y and at leaf to make you fame fmally 

though exceedingly unequal y return . 

% 

Go on y mof learned and venerable Sir y to deferve well of found li¬ 
terature y which ?iow lies univerfally negleffied and defpifed. Go on y 
informing the youth of France y fince you will have their utility to be 
your foie view , upon the bef precepts and examples. 

Which that you may ejfeB y 7nay it pleafe God to add many years to 
your lifcy and 5 during the courfe ofthem y to preferve you in health and 
fafety. - Fhis is the ear?iefi wijh and prayer of 

Four mof obedient fervant y 

4 

Francis R ohen. 


P. S. Our friencl y your neighbour y tells me you intend to dine with 
me after the holidays. When you have fixed upon the day y be pleafed 
to let him know it. Whenever you come y you will certainly find one y f& 
weak with age and ills as I am y at home . 


December 2 6. 1731* 
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l 

he ftudy of profane hiftory -would be unworthy of a ferious 


What 


obferved 


and a confiderable length of time, if it were confin- in hiftory 


ed to the dry knowledge of ancient transitions, and an unpleaf- events and 
ing inquiry into the eras when each of them happened. 


It lit 


chronology. 


tie concerns us to know, that there was once fuch men as A- 
lexander, Caefar, Ariftides, or Cato, and that they lived in this 
or that period; that the empire of the Aflyrians made way for 
that of the Babylonians, and the latter for the empire of the 


Medes and Perlians, who were themlelves fubj eiled by the Ma 


cedonians 


3 


thefe were afterwards by the Romans 


i. The 
caufes of the 
rife and fall 
of empires* 


But it highly concerns us to know, by what methods thofe 
empires were founded; the fteps by which they rofe to the ex¬ 
alted pitch of grandeur we fo much admire; what it was that 

conftituted their true glory and felicity, and the caufes of their 
declenfion and fall. 

It is of no lefs importance to ftudy attentively the manners The ge - 

'niusandcha 


of different 


their genius, laws, and cuftoms:' and ef- rafter ofM 


tions, and o 


pecially to acquaint ourlelves with the chara&er and difpolit 
the talents, virtues, and even vices of thofe men by whom they goverad** 
were governed; and whofe good or bad qualities contributed 
the grandeur or decay of the ftates over which they prelided. 

Such are the great objetfts which ancient hiftory prefents 


them* 


and 


9 


hibiting to our view all the kingdoms and empires of the world 

it the fame time, all the great men who were any ways 
cuous; thereby inftru&ing us, by example rather than 
precept, in the arts of empire and war, the principles of go 


nip 


Vol 


I 


A 



4 


INTRODUCTION. 


3 


vernment, the rules of policy, the maxims of civil fociety, and 


the conduct of life that fuits all ages and conditions 


3. The ori- 


W.e acquire, at the fame time, another knowledge, which 


“ nd f p™' cannot but excite the attention of all per fons who have a tafte 


* ml fciepces. an( j inclination for polite learning *, I mean 


> 


the manner 


•in 


which arts and fciences were invented* cultivated, and im 


proved 


we there difcover, and trace as it were with the eye, 


their origin and progrefs *, and perceive, with admiration 


> 



\ 


the nearer we approach thofe countries which were once inha 


bited by the fons of Noah, in the greater perfe&ion we find 


the arts and fciences ; and that they feem to be either negleft 


cd or forgot, in proportion to the remotenefs of nations fro 


M 




them fo that, when men attempted to revive thofe arts and 


fciences* they were 



go back to the fixccour froia 


whence they originally flowed 


I give only a tranfient view of thefe objects, though fo verj 


important 


3 


this place, becaufe I have already treated then; 


with fome extent elfewhere 


£ 


4. The ob 


But another object, of infinitely greater importance, claim' 


Serving,efpe- our attC n;tion* For although profane 


eially, the 



treats only oj 


connexion na tions who had imbibed all the chimeras of a 



between fa- 


crcdand pro- WQrfhip 


and abandoned themfelves to all the irregularities o| 


fane hiftory. 


which human 


r 

y 


after the fall of the fir ft man, bee am* 


'‘■X* 


pable 5 it neverthelefs proclaims univerfally the greatnefs o| 


the Almighty, his power, his juftice, and above all, the admii 


rable wifdom with which his providence governs the univerfe 


If the f inherent conviction of this laft truth raifed, accord 


mg 


Cicero's obfervation, the Romans above all other 


tions *, we may, in like manner, affirm, that nothing give] 


hiftory a greater fuperiority to many other branches of liters; 


ture, than to fee in a manner Imprinted, in almoft every 



*1 


of it 


y 


the precious footfteps and fliining proofs of this 




1 

truth, m. that God difpofes all events as fupreme lord an£ 


fovereig 


that he alone determines the fate of kings and tkt 


VoL III, and IV. Of the method of teaching and fludymg the Belles Lettrps 


f Pietate ac religione, atque hac una fapientia quod deoram imnfortaliu 


nunune 


omnia regi gubernarique perfpeximus fe . osm geates u^tioaefqu^ ft 


peravimus 


de Arufp 
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juration of empires ; and‘that he, for reafons infcrutible to 

A 

all but himfelf, transfers the government of kingdoms from 

one nation to another. 

i 

We difcover this important truth in going back to the moft He prefided * 





at the difpet - 

I mean, fion of me: 


remote antiquity, and the origin of profane 

to the difperfion of the pofterity of Noah into the feveral coun- flood.* 1 * 
tries of the earth where they fettled. Liberty, chance, views 
of intereft, a love for certain countries, and fuch like motives, 
were, in outward appearance, the only caufes of the different 
choice which men made in thefe various migrations. But the 


fcript 


inform us 


5 


that amidft the trouble and confufion 


that followed the fudden chang 


the language of Noah 


defendants, God prefided invifibly over ail their councils and 
deliberations; that nothing was tranfacied but by the Al¬ 
mighty’s appointment; and that he only guided * and fettled 


all mankind, agreeably to the dilates of his mercy and juftice 

The Lord fcattered them abroad from thence upon the face 
of the earth.” 


<c a 


it 


eed that God 




even 


thofe 


rly ages, had 


a peculiar regard for that people, whom he was one day to 


confider as his own. He pointed out the country which they 
we A e to inherit; he caufed it to be pofiefled by another labo¬ 
rious nation, who applied themfelves to cultivate and adorn 
it; and to improve, by all pofiible methods, the future inlie- 


of the Ifraelites. He then fixed 


like number of families 


country, the 


fons of Ifrael fhould 


were to be fettled in it, when the 


of it 


9 


fubj e< 5 t 


at the appointed time, take poflefil 

ions, which were r 


Ifraelites 


and did not fuffer any of the m 

to the curfe pronounced by Noah againft Canaan, to 
inheritance that was to be given up entirelv 


the 


« * 


Quando dividebat Altiffimus gentes. 



A ij 


Gen. xi. 8, 9 


The ancients themfelves, according to Pindar, (Olymp. Od. vii.) has re- 


fome 


deuce 


different countries by the appointment 


High divided the nations, and feparated the fons of Adam 


V rr* . .0 ---- --rtiuu CUV. Ui 

C a lgne( * the bounds of the people according to the number of the children of 



4 


INTRODUCTION. 


u 


feparabat filios Adam* conftittiit terminos populorum juxta 


“ numerum filiorttm Ifrael.” But this peculiar regard of God 


to his future people, does not interfere with that which he had 






for the reft of the^ nations of the earth 


* 


as 


evident from 


t \ 


the many paftages of fcript 


which teach 


that the 




fucceflion of ages is prefent to him y that nothing is tranfi 


afted in the whole univerfe, but by his appointment 


7 


and" 


that he directs the feveral events of it from age to age 


<c b 


Tu es Deus confpector feculorum. A feculo ufque in fe 


'A 


i 




culum refpicis. 


11 


God only We muft therefore confider* as an indifputable principle 


9 


has fixed the 


and as the bafts and foundation to the ftudy of profane hifto 


from all 




with refpett ry, that the providence of the Almighty has 
^opie°and ty, appointed the eftablifhmeiit, duration, and deftru<ftion of 
ids sonf 10t kingdoms and emipres, as well in regard to the general plan 


of the whole univerfe, known only to God, who conftitutes 


the order and wonderful harmony of its feveral parts 


as 


particularly with refpe6t to the people of Ifrael, and ftill 


more with regard to the Meftiah 




and the eftablifbment of 


the church, which is his great work, the end and deftg 


of 


all his other works, and ever prelent to his fight 


Notum 


«c 


a feculo eft Domino opus ftium. 


11 


God has vouchfafed to difcover to us, in holy fcripture 


9 


2 


part of the relation of . the feveral nations of the earth to his 




14 . 


own people * and the little fo difcovered, difFufes great light 








over 


the hiftory of thofe 


of whom we lhall have but 




▼ 

r; 




very imperfect idea, unlefs we have recourfe to the infpired; 


s - 


writers. They alone difplay, and bring to light 


the fecret? 


thoughts of pr 


their incoherent projects, their fooliffo 


♦ ¥ 


prid 


their impious and cruel ambition: They reveal the 




true caufes and hidden fprings of victories and overthrows 


* « 
■ I * • 


\ A ► 




•* t 1 




t 




of the grandeur and declenfion of nations; the rife and 


rc 
* * 


•V' 




£ 


i ¥ 


of ftates j and teach us what judgment the Almighty forms 


» v 






A- 

* iM i 


ft' 




both of princes and empires, and confequently, what idea we 




\r ♦ 




:r 




ourfelves ought to entertain of them 






b Ecclef. xxxix. 19. xxxiii. 25. 


9 Adts xv. 18. 




Ifrael (whom he had in view.) This is one of the iaterpretatiotis (which appears 




+ - 




Vt 




very natural) that is given to this pafTage. 




‘ £ 
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Not to mention Egypt, that ferved at firft as the cradle (if ki ^7 e ^ 
I may be allowed the expreffion) to the holy nation; which r° ,nted tc » 

' r punifti or 

afterwards was a kind of fevere prifon, and a fiery furnace # 'P roteA li: ‘ 

i raeU 

to it; and at laft, the fqene of the moffc aftonifhing miracles* 

that God ever wrought in favour of Ifrael: Not to mention* 

6 

I fay, Egypt, the mighty empires of Nineveh arid Babylon, 
furnifh a thoufand proofs of the truth here advanced. 

Their mo ft powerful monarchy, Tiglath-Pelafar, Salmana- 

far, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many more, were, in 

• — 

God’s hand, as fo many inftrumentsy which he employed to, 


punifh the tranfgreflions of his people. 





lifted up an 


<( 


enfign to the nations from far, and hifled unto. them from 


u 


the end of the earth, to come and receive his orders. 


yy 


He 


himfelf put the fword into their hands, and appointed their 

4 

marches daily. He breathed courage and ardour into their, 
foldiers \ made their armies indefatigable in labour, and invin¬ 
cible in battle \ and fpread terror and confternation wherever 

9 

they dire&ed their fteps. 

As their conquefts Were fo rapid, this ought to have given 

• /“ 

them fome glimpfe of the invifible hand which conducted 
them. But, fays one of thefe kings f in the name of the reft. 

By the ftrength of my hand I have done it, and by my 

9 

wifdom; for I am prudent: And I have removed the bounds 
of the people, and have robbed their treafures, and I have 


«( e 


u 


put down the inhabitants like a valiant man. 


And 


my 


<( 


fc 


u 


hand hath found as a neft the riches of the people: And as 
one gathereth eggs that are left, have I gathered all the 
earth, and there was none that moved the wing, or opened 


the mouth 


peeped 




But this monarch 


fo auguft and wife in his own eye, how 


did he appear in that of the Almighty ? Only as a fubaltern 


fervant fent by his mafter 


The rod of his anger, arid 


f( the ftafF in his hand?” God’s defign was to chaftife 


Aiij 


d Ifa. v. 26, 30. x. 28,34. xiii. 4, 5 


? Ifa. x. 13,14, 


f Ifa. x. 


* 


of the Eevotians. and I will 


Deut. iv. 20. 


bondage, out of the iron furnace, even out of Egypt. Exad. vi. 6, 

f Sennacherib. 



6 
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• 1 


extirpate his children 


But Sennacherib u s had it in his heart 


- tv 




Srv, 


(C 


to deftroy and cut off all nations. 




What then will be thd ; 




* i 


.:-V 






'S 


..'V 


iffue of this kind of conteft between the defigns of God, and 




t 1 




thofe of this prince h ? 


9 

4 

At the time that he fancied himfelf 




.*» 




-O' 


already poffeffed of Jerufalem, the Lord, with a fingle blaft. 


difperfes all his proud hopes; deftroys, in one night, an hun4 




dred and fourfcore thoufand of his forces : * Putting 


u 


a 


« 


in his nofe, and a bridle in his lips. 


rr 


(as though he had 




been a wild be aft) he leads him back to his own dominions 


covered with infamy through the midft of thofe nations^ 


who, but a little before, had beheld him in all his pride and 


haughtinefs. 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears ftill more vilL 


bly governed by a providence, to which he himfelf is an entire 


ftranger, although it prelides over all his deliberations, and 


determines all his actions. 




Being come at the head of his army to. two highway 


the 




one of which led to Jerufalem 


and the other 


Rabbah 


the chief city of the Ammonites 


this king 


9 


not knowing 


which of them it would be beft for him to ftrike into, debates 


r. 


for fome time with himfelf, and at laft call lots 


i 


But God 


makes it fall on Jerufalem, to fulfil the menaces he had pro¬ 


nounced againft that city, viz . to deftroy it, to burn the tern 




pie, and drag its inhabitants into captivity. 


k One would imagine, at firft fight, that this king had been 


prompted to befiege Tyre, merely from a political view, viz 


•»> 


« 


that he might not leave behind him fo powerful and well-for 


* 












tified a city; neverthelefs, a ftiperior wift had decreed the 




•o 


T 


& 


liege of Ty 


God was refolved, on one fide, to humble the 




*.« 


■A.' 


v.\ 


pride of Ithobal 


king 


who fancying himfelf wifer than 


I •*> 




* ' 


Daniel, whofe fame was fpread over the whole Eaft; and af« 


M.f 


♦ 2 


Ai 


eribing entirely to his rare and uncommon prudence the ex 


• . 


•. 






t^nt of his dominions, and the gr-eatnefs of his riches, per<* 


*•- 


!-.■# 


S Ifa. x. 7. 


h Ibid. ver. 12. 


Ezek. xxi. 19, 23 


♦ : 






*2 


k Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. 










Becaufe thy rage againft me, and thy tumult is come up into mine ears, 


•M 






therefore I will put my hook into thy nofe, and my bridle in thy lips, apd 1 








w— 

^yill turn thee back by the way by which thou cameft 


% Kings xix. 28. 


-* * 




!> 























INTRODUCTION 



funded Kimfelf that he was “ 1 a god, and fat in the feat of 

« God.” On the other fide, he alfo was refblved to chafHfb 

that trading people, for their Inxury and pride; a people^ 
who thought themfelves kings of the fea, and fovereigns over 
crowned heads ; and efpecially, that inhuman joy of the Ty- 

upon the fall of Jerufaiem (the rival* 

: Thefe were the motives which 




rians, in their 
of Tyre) as their 
prompted God himfelf to lead Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre 
to make him execute, 


* 


and 5 



unknowingly,' his commands. 

IDCIRCO ecce EGO AD DUG AM ad < Tyrum Nebuckodonofor . 


* 


To recompenfe this monarch, whole army the Almighty 


had caufed “ m to ferve a 



fervice againft Tyre, 


59 


(thefe’ 


are God’s own* words ;) and to compenfate the Babylonifh 
troops, for the grievous .toils they had fufiained during a 
thirteen years fie 




& 


I will 


give. 


95 



the Lord 



* 




the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon ; 


and' he 





take her multitude, and take her fpoil, 
take her prey, and it fliall be the wages for his army. 3 


and 


The fame Nebuchadnezzar, being* fired with a third: of im¬ 
mortalizing his name by the grandeur of his exploits, was 
determined to heighten the glory of his conquefts with fplen- 
dor and magnificence, by embellifhing the capital of his em¬ 
pire with pompous edifices, and the mod: fumptuous orna¬ 
ments. But whild a fet of adulating courtiers, on whom 
he lavidied the highefl honours and immenfe riches, make 
all places refound with* his name, an auguffc fenate of watch¬ 
ful fpirits is formed, who weigh, in the balance of truth, 
the addons of kings, and from whofie fentence there lies no 
appeal. The king of Babylon is cited before this tribunal,* 
in which there prefides a fupreme judge, who, to a vigilance 1 
which nothing can elude, adds a holinefs that will not allow 
of the lead: irregularity. Vigil et fdnElus . In this tribunal: 
all Nebuchadnezzar’s addons, which were the admiration and 
wonder of the public, are examined with rigour; and a fearch 


Aiiij 


* Ezek 


m Chap. xxix. 18 


Dan 


■34 


the reign of Amahs 


related: more at large in the hiftory of the Egyptians 




8 
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7 




is made into the inward recefles of his heart, to difcover his 


• ?' 


* ♦ 


moft hidden thoughts. 


% 

How will this formidable inquiry 


end ? 


At the inftant that Nebuchadnezzar, walking in his 


palace, and revolving, with a fecre/ complacency, his exploits. 


his grandeur and magnificence, is faying to himfelf. 


a 


°Is 


CC 


not this great Babylon that I built for the houfe of the 




1 kingdom, by the might of my power, and for the honour 


€< 


of my majefty?” 


In this very inftant, when, by vainly 


flattering himfelf that he held his power and kingdom only 


from himfelf, he ufurped the feat of the Almighty *, a voice 


from heaven pronounces his fentence 


and declares to him 


that 


<< 


p his kingdom was departed from him, that he fhould 


“ be driven from men, and his dwelling be. with the beafts 


€( 


of the field, until he knew that the Moft High ruled in 




the kingdoms of men 


and gave them to whomfoever h? 


u would. 


jy 


This tribunal, which is for ever aflembled, though invifible 




r 


to mortal eyes, pronounced the like fentence on thofe famous 


t 


conquer 


on thofe heroes of the pagan world 


who* like 


Nebuchadnezzar, confidered themfelves as the foie authors of 


their exalted fortune; as independent to authority of every 


kind, and as not holding of a fuperior power. 


As God appointed fome princes to be the inftruments of 


his vengeance, he made others the difpenfers of his goodnefs 


He ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer of his people ; and, to 


enable him to fupport with dignity fo glorious a function, he 


endued him with all the qualities which conftitute the greateft 




captains and princes \ and caufed that excellent education to 


l 




be given him, which the heathens fo much admired, though 


they neither knew the author or true caufe of it. 




We fee in profane hiftory the extent and fwiftnefs of his 


quefts 


the 


pidity of his courage, the wifdom of his 


views and deligns \ his greatnefs of foul, his noble generoftty 


his truly paternal affecftion for his fubjedls; and, in them, the 


grateful returns of love and tendernefs, which made them 


confider him rather as their protestor and father, than as 


° Dan, v. ao, 


P CJiap. iv. 3 ?, 3Z. 
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their lord and fovereign. We find, I fay, all thefe particu¬ 
lars in profane hiftory $ but we do not perceive the fecret 
principle of fo many exalted qualities, nor the hidden fpring 
which fet them in motion. 

But Ifaiah affords us this light, and delivers himfelf in 

9 

words fuitable to the greatnefs and majefty of the God who 


infpired him. He * reprefents this all-powerful God of ar¬ 
mies as leading Cyrus by the hand, marching before him 


conducting him from city to city, and from province to pro¬ 
vince *, fubduing nations before him , loofening the loins of kings , 


breaking in pieces gates of brafsy cutting in funder the bars of 

irony throwing down the walls and bulwarks of cities, and 

putting him in poffefiion of the treafures of darhiefsy and the 
hidden riches of fecret places. 

q The prophet alfo tells us the caufe and motive of all thefe 


wonderful events. It was in order 


punifh Babyl 


and 


deliver Judah, that the Almighty conducts Cyrus, ftep by 


ftep 


and gives fuccefs to all his 


prifes. “ r I have 


“ raifed him up in righteoufnefs, and I will direCt all his 


sc 


sc 


ways 

eleCt, 


For , Jacob my fervant 


fake 


> 


and Ifirael mine 




But this prince is fo blind and ungrateful, that he 


does not know his mafter, nor remember his benefactor. 
“ have furnamed thee, though thou haft not known me 


I 




I girded thee, though thou haft not known 


J) 


Men feldom form to themfelves 


a 


ght judgment of 


A fine i. 

mage of the 


won 


glory, and the duties efiential to regal power. The fcripture regaioffice. 
only gives us a full idea of them, and this it does in a 
derful manner, 1 under the image of a very large and ftrong 
tree, whofe top reaches to heaven, and whofe branches extend 
to the extremities of the earth. As its foliage is very abun¬ 
dant, and it is bowed down with fruit, it conftitutes the orna- 

q Ifa. xlv. 13, id. r Chap. xlv. 13, 4. s Chap. xlv. 4, 5. t Dan. j v . 7> « 


whofe 


him : And I will loofe 


him 


will 


brafs, and cut in funder the bars of iron. 


will 


will 


of 


the Lprd, which call thee by thy name, am the God 


that thou mayft know. 


I 


Ifa. xlv. 1. 


3 


A j uft i dea 

the con- 
jeron* of 
ltiquity. 
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/ 


ment and felicity of the plains around it. It fupplies a grateful 
fhade, and a fecure retreat to beafts of every kind: Animals, 
both wild and tame, are fafely lodged under its hofpitable 
branches \ the birds of heaven dwell in the boughs of it, and 
it fupplies food to all living creatures. 

Can there be a more juft or more inftnuftive idea of the 
kingly office, whole true grandeur and folid glory does not 
cQnftft in that fplendor, pomp, and magnificence which fur- 
round it; nor in that reverence and exterior homage which 
are paid to it by fubjects $ but in the real fervices and folid' 
advantages it procures to nations, whofe fupport, defence, fe- 
curity and aiylum it forms, (both from its nature and infti- 
tution) at the fame time that it is the fruitful fource of terref- 
trial bleffings of every kind ; efpecially with regard to the 
poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the fhade and 
protection of royalty, a fweet peace and tranquillity not to he 

0 

interrupted or difturbed 5 whilft the monarch himfelf facrifices 

* * 

his eafe, and experiences alone thofe ftorms and tempefts 
from which he fhelters all others ? 

Methinks the reality of this noble image, and the execu- 
feion of this great plan (religion only excepted) appears in 
the government of Cyrus, of which Xenophon has given us 
a picture, in his beautiful preface to the hiftory of that prince.. 
He has there fpecified a great number of nations, which, though 
far diftant one from another, and differing widely in their man* 
ners, cuftoms, and language, were however all united, by the 
fame fentiments of efteem, reverence and love for a prince, 
whofe government they wifhed, if poflible, to have continued 
for ever, fo much happinefs and tranquillity did they enjoy 
under it 

To this amiable and falutary government, let us oppofe the 1 
idea which the facred writings give us of thofe monarchs and 
conquerors, fo much boafted by antiquity, who, inftead of 
making the happinefs of mankind the foie object of their 
care, were prompted by no other motives than thofe of in«* 


* ’EfvvvQv l7rtB\j/u.tctv luCakuv t<htch ,wtuv tS yreef ccutu %ccfl$$srQcci 3 are ccei r.y. 
vth yvdjx» ;2v 
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u 


tcreft and ambition. u The holy fpirit reprefents them under 
the fymbols of monflers generated from the agitation of the 
fea, from the tumult, confufion and dafhing of the waves one 
again# the other j and under the image of cruel wild beafis, 
which fpread terror and defplation univerfally, and are for 

♦ e 

ever gorging themfelves with blood and daughter; bears, 
lions, tigers, and leopards. How firong and exprefilve is this 

colouring ! 

4 

Neverthelefs, it is often from fuch deftrudlive models, that 


the rules and maxims of the education generally' bellowed 
on the children of the great are borrowed, and it is thefe n 
vagers of nations, thefe fcourges of mankind, they propofe 
to make them referable. By inspiring them with the fen 
timents of a boundlefs ambition, and the love of falfe glo*^ 
ry, they become (to borrow an expreffion from fcripture) 

young lions \ they learn to catch the prey, and devour 

to lay wafte cities, to turn lands and their fatnels in- 


<£ X 


men 


“ to defolation by the noife of their roaring,” And when this 
young lion is grown up, God tells us, that the noife of his 
exploits, and the renown of his victories, are nothing but 
a frightful roaring, which fills all places with terror and de- 

• I 

folation. 

The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which are 
extracted from the hiftory of the Egyptians, Adrians, Ba-r 
bylonians, and Perfians, prove fufficiently the fupreme power 
exercifed by God ovef all empires ; and the relation he thought 
fit to eftablifti between the reft of the nations of the earth, and 
his own peculiar people. The fame truth appears as confpi- 
cuoufly under the kings of Syria -and Egypt, fuccefiors of 
Alexander the Great: Between whofe hiftory, and that of 
the Jews under the Maccabees, every body knows the ciofe 

connexion. 

To thefe incidents I cannot forbear adding another, which 

* 

though univerfally known, is not therefore the lefs remarka¬ 
ble ; I mean the taking of Jerufalem by Titus. y When he 
had entered that city, and viewed all the fortifications of it, 


u Dan, vii t 


s Ezek. xix. 3, 7 


y Jofeph. I. iii. c. 46 




t 
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s 

this prince, though a heathen, owned the all-powerful arm of 


the God of Ifrael 


and, in a rapture of admiration cried 


a 


It is manifeft that the Almighty has fought for us, and has 


u 


driven the Jews from thofe towers, fince neither the utmoft 




human force, nor that of all the engines in the world 


9 


could 


CC 


have efiedled 


17 


God has al- 


\ 


vays difpof- 


Befides the vifible and fenfible connexion of facred and pro 


svents, rela 


fane hiftory, there is another more facred and more diftinft: 


eign of the 


relation with refpedt to the Mefliah 


for whofe coming the 


ilefiiah. 


Almighty, whofe work was ever prefent to his fight, pre 


pared mankind from far 


by the ftate of ignorance and 


diflblutenefs in which he fuffered them to be immerfed du 


ring four thoufand years. It was to fhew the necefiity there 


of 


having a mediator, that God permitted the na 


of reafon 


walk after their own ways ; and that neither the light 


nor the di&ates of philofophy, could difpel their 


clouds of error, or reform their depraved inclinations 


When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the ma 


jefiy of princes, the glorious a&ions of great men, the order 


of civil focieties 




and. the harmony of the different members 


of which they are compofed, the wifdom of legiflators and the 


learning of philofoph 


) 


the earth feems 


exhibit nothing 


to the eye of man but what is great and refplendent 


ne 


verthelefs, in the 


of God 


was 


equally barren and un 


cultivated, as at the fir ft inftant of the 


by the A1 


mighty fat . 2 The earth luas WITHOUT FORM AND HO ID 


Phis 


is faying but little 


It 


wholly polluted and impure (the 


reader will obferve that I {peak here of the heathens) and ap 


peared 


God, only as the haunt and 


of 


grateful 


d perfidious men, as it did at the time of the flood. a The 


»« 
'*! 


earth was corrupt before God, and was filled with iniquity 


• % 
—% 4 




hleverthelefs the fovereign arbiter of the univerfe, who. 


purfuant 


and darknefs 


the dictates of his wifdom, difpenfes both ligl 


and knows how to check the impetuous tor 


rent of human paflions, would not permit mankind, though 


I 

vf 


f* 
* V 
. * 
. 4 


abandoned to th 


utmoft corruptions, to degenerate into ab 


* 

* 


A 




2 Gen. i. 3 








♦ 




n 




a Chap. vi. II, 
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manner, by 


* •« 

as 


folute barbarity, and brutalize themfelves, in a 
the extiriftion of the fir ft principles of the law of 

4 

is feen .in feveral favage nations. Such an obftacle would 
have retarded too much the rapid courfe, promifed by him 
to the firft preachers of the do<ftine of his fon. 

He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays of feve¬ 
ral great truths, to difpofe them for the reception of others 


of a more important nature. He prepared them for the 
ftruftions of the gofpel, by thofe of philofophers , 


and it was 


with this view that God permitted the heathen profefTors t< 
examine, in their fchools, feveral queftions, and eftablifh fe 
veral principles, which are nearly allied to relig 
engage the attentior 
their difputations. 


and 


of mankind, by the fpirit and beauty of 


It is well known 


that the philofoph 


inculcate in every part of their writings, the exiftence of a 
God, the neceffity of a Providence that prefides in the go¬ 
vernment of the world, the immortality of the foul, the ul¬ 
timate end of man, the reward of the good and punifhnient 
of the wicked, the nature of thofe duties which conftitute 
the band of fociety, the character of the virtues that are 


the 


balls of moralitv 


prudence, juftice, fortitude, temperance 


* 


and fuch like truths, which, though incapable of guiding mei 

to righteoufnefs, yet they were of ufe to fcatter certain clouds 
and to difpel certain obfturities. 


It is by an effe6t of the fame providence, which prepared, 
from far, the ways of the gofpel, that, when the Meftiah re¬ 
vealed himfelf in the flefh, God had united together a great 
number of nations, by the Greek and Latin tongues ; and had 
iubje<fted to one monarch, from the ocean to the Euphrates, all 
the people not united by language, in order to give a more 
free courfe to the preaching of the apoftles. When profane 
hiftory is ftudied with judgment and' maturity, it muft lead us 
to thefe reflections, and point out to us the manner in which 
the Almighty makes the empires of the earth fubfervient to 


reign of his Ion 


It 


ght likewife to teach us the value of all that gl 


t&oft in the eye of 


Exterior ta* 
letvs mdulf 


world, and is m.oft capable of daz- ? ed to thc 


i 


heathens* 



F 


M 


tk'rB.ODUCTibNi 


zling it* Valour, fortitude, fkill in government, profound 


policy, merit in magiflracy, capacity for the mofft^abfirufe 


v. 


fciences, beauty of genius, univerfal tafle, and perfection in 


till arts i Thefe are the objeCts which profane hiftory exhibits 


<> to us, which excites our admiration, and often our envy 


> 


But at the fame time this very hiftory ought to remind us 


9 


that the Almighty, ever fince the creation, has indulged to 


his enemies all thofe fhining qualities which the world ef- 


teems, and on,which it frequently bellows the highefl eiilogi 


11ms; and, on the contrary, that he often refufes them to 


% 

his moft faithful fervants, whom he endues with talents of 


an infinitely fuperior nature, though men neither know their 


value, nor are defirous of them. 


it b 


Happy is that people 


€t 


that is in fiich a cafe: Yea, happy is that people, whofe 


God is the Lord. 


» 


% 

w t tfiuft I fhall conclude this firfl part of my preface with a reflect 


not be too 


profufe in tion which refults naturally from what has been fa id. Since 


it is certain, that all thefe great men, who are fo much 


boaft 


ed of in profane hiftory, were fo unhappy as not to know the 


true God, and to difpleafe him 5 we fhould therefore be par 


ticularly careful not to extol them too much. * St. Auftin, in 


his RetraCtions, repents his having lavifhed fo many encomiums 


* • 

on Plato, and the followers of his philofophy; becaufe thefe* 


fays he, were impious men, whofe doCtrine in many points. 


was contrary to that of Jefus Chrifl. 


Howev 


we 


imagine, that St. Auftin fuppoft 


be unlawful for us to admire and perufe whatever 


either • beautiful 


the aCtions, or 


the maxims of the 


heathens. He f only advifes us to correCt all fuch thing 



faulty 


and to 


approve 


hatever is conformable to the 


right and the juft in them 


* 


He applauds the Romans on 


« ^ 

many occafions, and particularly in his books c De Civitate. 


b Pfal cxliv. 15. 


c Lib. v. cap. rq, ai, &c. 


* Laus ipfa, qua Platonem vel Platcnicos feu academicos philofophos tantum 


extuli, quantum impios homines non oportuit, non immerito mihi difplicuit; prae- 


fertim quorum contra errores magnos aefendenda eft Chriftiana dodtrina. Re 


tradl. 1. i. c. ». 


m 

f Id in quoque corrigendum, quod pravum eft; quod autem redtum eft, apt 


probandu 


Bapt. cont. Donat. 1 . vii. c, 16 
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D 


which 


of the laft and fineff of his works 


He 


there Ihews, that the Almighty railed them to be vi£lorious 

nations, and fovereigns of a great part of the earth, be- 


over 


that were merely human, rewards of the fame 


caule of the gentlenels and equity of their government {allud 
ing to the happy ages of the commonwealth:) Thus bellow 

ing on virtues, 

kind with which that people, though very judicious hi other 
refpe&s, were fo unhappy to content themfelves. St. AuHirt 
therefore does not condemn the encomiums which are bellow¬ 
ed on the heathens, but only the excefs of them. 

Students ought to take care, and elpecially we, who by the 
duties of our profelfion are obliged to be perpetually conversant 
with heathen authors, not to enter too far into the fpirit of 
them-, not to imbibe, unperceived, their fentiments, by la- 


vilhing too great applaufes on their heroes 
ceffes which the heathens indeed did nol 


nor to give info 
confider as fuch 


becaufe they were not acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. 
Some perfons, whofe friendlhip I elleem as I ought, and for 
whofe learning and judgment I have the highell regard, have 


found this defe£l in fome parts of my work 


* 


the Method of 


Teaching and Studying the Belles Lcttres , &c. and are of opinion, 
that I have gone too great lengths in the encomiums I bellow 

> men of antiquity. I indeed own, that the 

expreflions on thofe occafions are fometimes too flrong and 
too unguarded : However, I imagined that I had 
proper corre&ive to this, by the hints with which I have in- 
terfperfed thofe four volumes \ and therefore, that it would 



a 


be only loling time to repeat them 


mention my hay 


on this head 


mg laid down, in different places, the principles which the 

in declaring, 

is, without a 
me; and that 


fathers of the church eflablilh 
with St. Auflin, that without true piety, that 
iincere worlliip of God, there can be no true vir 


no virtue can be fuch 


> 


truth 


fay 


this father 


whofe obje& is worldly glory 


a 


> 


acknow led ned 

O 


who are inlpired with real and folid piety 

® C * 'ft** 4» _ mm - 


omnes 


pios, neminem fine 


erfally by thofe 

“ d Illud confiat 

vera pieta^e, id 


De Civitate Dei, Lib. iii. c, io 
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4c eft Dei vero cultu, veram pofte habere virtutem; nec eafn 


cc 


veram efte, quando gloriae fervit huinanae. 






▼ 

When I obferved that Perfeus had not refolution enough 


kill himfelf, I did not thereby pretend to juftify the prac 


of the heathens, who looked upon fuicide as lawful 


but 


•» 


fimply to relate an incident, and the judgment which Pau 


) 


* * 

lus -iEmilius pafted on it* Had I barely hinted a word or 


two againft that cuftom, it would have obviated all miftake 


> 


and left no room for 1 cenfure. 


The oftracifm, employed at Athens againft perfons of the 


greateft merit; theft connived at, as one would imagine, by 


Lycurgus in Sparta ; an equality with regard to poffeffions 


eftablifhed in the fame city, by the authority of the ftate, and 


things of a like nature, may admit of fome difficulty. 


How¬ 


ever, I ffiall have a more immediate attention to thefe # parti 


culars, when the courfe of the hiftory brings me to them 


and ffiall be proud of receiving fuch lights as the learned and 


unprejudiced may pleafe to communicate 


i 


In a work like that I now offer the public, intended more 


immediately for the inftnnftion of youth, it were heartily 


be wiffied, there might not be one Angle thought or expreflion 


that could contributejio inculcate falfe or dangerous principles 


When I firft fet about writing the prefent hiftory, I propofed 


this for my maxim, the importance of which I perfectly con¬ 


ceive, but am far from imagining that I have always obferved 


it, though it was my intention to do fo ; and therefore on this. 


as 


many other occaftons, I ffiall ftand in need of the read 


er’s indulgence. 


As I write principally for the inftruflion of youth, and for 


perfons who do not intend to make very deep refearches 


hiftory, I ffiall not crowd this work with a fort of 


- 


t « 


I' 






* ] 

erudition, that otherwife might have been 'introduced natural 


t 


iy 


it, but does not fuit my purpofe. My defig 


* i 


m 


• J 






giving 


continued feries of ancient hiftory, to extra# from 


▼ 

J 




V > 


•I 


the Greek and Latin authors all that I ffiall judge moft ufe 


k * 


V 


Mr. Rollin 


admirably in the f^veral volumes of his An 




Hiftory 


> I 


t 


V 
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fill and entertaining, with refpeft to the tranfaaions, and moil 

inftruftive with regard to tlie reflections. 

I with it were poffible for me to avoid the dry fterility of 
epitomes, which convey no diftindt idea to the mind: and ai- 


the lame time the ted 


the 


der 


patience 


beer exactly between the two extremes 


accuracy of long hiftories, which 
I am fenlible that it is difficult to 
o extremes; and although, in the 


two parts of hiftory of which this fir ft volume confifts, I have 
retrenched a great part of what we meet with in ancient authors, 
they may ftill be thought too long : But I was afraid of fpoiling 
the incidents, by being too ftudious of brevity. Hnw^r 


the tafte of the public fhall be my guide 
deavour to conform hereafter. 


-vity. Howev 
which I fhall < 


I was fo happy as not to difpleafe the public in my 'firft at¬ 
tempt *. I wilh the prefent work may be equally fucefsful, but 
dare not raife my hopes fo high. The fubjects I there treat¬ 
ed, viz. polite literature, poetry, eloquence, and curious pieces 
of hiftory, gave me an opportunity of introducing into it, from 
ancient and modern authors, whatever is- moft beautiful, affedt- 
ing, delicate and juft, with regard both to thought and expref- 
fion. The beauty and juftnefs of the things themfelves, which 
I offered the reader, made him more indulgent to the manner 


Horn 


in which they were prefented to him 


and beiides, the variety 


of the fubjedts fupplied the want of thofe graces which might 
be expected from the ftyle and composition, 


But I have 
the choice of 
In a feries of 


not the fame advantage in the prefent work, 
the fubjects not heing entirely at my difcretion. 
of hiftory, an author is often obliged to introduce 


author 


great many things that are npt always very abetting and 
agreeable, efpecially with regard tq the origin and rife of em- 


pires; which 


lifer 


par 


are generally over-run with thorns 


and 


of 


very few flower 

* 

a more pleaiin 


hongly the reader 

Volume I. 


g nature 


However, th.e fequel furniilres mat- 
ture, and events that engage more 


and I fhall take care to make 

B 


Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres, &c. The Eno-Iifh 


Hitch 


printed 
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inti, oductiot:* 


life of whatever is mo ft valuable in the beft 


In the 


* * 


v 




r-> 


time 


I muft intreat the reader to remember 


.-c 




- 








wide extended and beautiful region, the eye does not every 


"v 


¥ * 


here meet with golde 


harvefts, finding meads, and fruitful 


4 * 


s 


orchards; but fees 


different intervals 


Id and lefs cul 




ated tracts of land 


And, to ufe another comparifon after 


Pliny 


fome trees in the fprftig emuloufly fhoot forth a num 


berlefs multitude of bloffoms, which by this rich drefs (the 


fpiendo 


and vivacity of whofe colours charm the eye) 



claim a happy abundance in a more advanced feafon 


Whilft 


other trees f, of a 


lefs gay and florid kind 


though they bear 


good fruits, have not however the fi^ 


and beauty of 


bloftoms, nor feem to Ihare in the joy of 


The 


eader will eaiilv apply this image to the compolition of hif 


y 


To ador 




nd 


ich my ow 


* 


I will be fo ingenuous 


to 


confefs, that I do not fcruple, nor am afhamcd, to rifle 


her 


I come 


3 


ud that I 


do not cite the authors 


from whom I tranfcribe, becaufe of the liberty I take to make; 


VI 


v, 


fome flight alterations. I have made the beft ufe in my povs 


* 

i' 


of the folid reflexions that occur in 


the fecond and 



parts of the 


bifliop of Meaux’s f 



which 


of the mo ft beautiful and 


oft ufeful books in 


Ian 


g 



I have alfo received great afliftance from the learneij 


Dean Prideaux’s C 



the Old a?id New Tejlament 




which 1 


traced and 




ed up, in ail admirabi 


the particular 


relating to ancient hifto 


7 


I fhall 


fame liberty with 


comes 


my way, that may 


fuit 


my deftg 




ribute 


perfeX 


i-V 


I am very fenfible, that 


fo much for 


i v 


* i- !*• 


per 


F 


to make ufe of other men 




labours, and that it i$ 




manner renouncing the name and quality of author 


But 






f 


44 . 




A.rborum 


borum Tunc fc novas, aUafque quim funt, oftendunt, tone variis colorum 



ris in certamen ufque luxuriant. Sed hoc negatuni plerifque. 

^ t 1 * 


enim 




•* - —- -- o 11. 

edam. quacque non fenuant gaudia an norum ; necu 


pronfli 


tunt. 


Plin. Hi ft. H at 


1. xvi. c. 25, 
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T am not over fond of 


i 9 

title ; and fhall be extremely well 


pleafed, and think myfelf very happy, if I can but deferve the 

* 

name of a good compiler, and fupply my readers with a toler¬ 
able hidory, who will not be oyer 


fol 


s 


to inquire what 


hand it comes from, provided they are but pleafed with it. 

I cannot determine the exa<d number of volumes which this 

* 

work will make, but am perfuaded there will be no lefs than 


twelve 


Stud 


with 


a very moderate application, 
may eafily go through this courfe of hidory in a year, without 


rupting their other ftudi 


es. 


fhculd be 


According to my pi 


my 




the highed form but 


Youths 


this clafs are capable of pleafure and improvement from this 

hiftory j and I would not have them go upon that of the Re 
mans, till they ftudy rhetoric. 

It would have been ufeful, and even neceflarv, to have given 

ancient authors from whence I have extra£fc- 


fome idea of the 


ed the following materials. But the courfe itfelf of the hidory 

will fliew this, and naturally give me an opportunity of produ¬ 
cing them. 

In the mean time, it may not be improper to take notice 
of the fuperditious credulity obje&ed to mod of thefe authors, 
with regard to auguries, aufpices, prodigies, dreams, and ora 


cles. And indeed 


The Judg~ 
ment we 
ought to 
form of the 
auguries, 
prodigies. 


5 


we are Blocked to fee writers, fo judicious and oracles 


other refpecfcs, lay it dow 


kind of law, to relate 


of the an 
dents. 


thefe particulars with a fcrupulous accuracy ; and to dwell 

_ 0 

gravely on a tedious detail of low, ridiculous ceremonies, fuch 


flight of birds to 


the 


ght or left hand, flgns di 


lefs greedi 

O 


ed in the fmoking entrails of beads, the grea 

nefs of chickens in pecking corn, and a thoufand fuch abfurdi 
ties. 

It mud be confeffed, that a reader of judgment cannot, with- 

the mod illudrious perfons among the 


ou 


doniflimen 


f< 


ancients foi wifdom and knowledge \ generals who were the 
leaft able to be influenced by popular opinions, and moft fen 
] ble how nccelTary it is to take advantage of aufpicious mo 
ments ’ tlle wifeft councils of princes perfectly well fkilled ii 


* For 


Bij 


ermer editions of this work were printed in ten volumes 
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the arts of government *, the moft auguft affemblies of grave fe 


word, the moft powerful and moft learned 


all ages j to fee, I fay, all thefe fo unaccountably weak 


make the decifion of the greateft affairs, fuch as the declaring 


of war, the giving battle, or purfuing a victory, depend on the 


ifling practices and cuftoms above mentioned, deliberations 


that were of the utmoft importance, and on which the fate and 


welfare of kingdoms frequently depended 


But, at the fame time, we muft be fo juft as to own 


that 


their manners, cuftoms, and laws, would not permit men 


thefe ages, to difpenfe with the obfervation of thefe prac 


That eel 


hereditary tradition tranfmitted from 


imm 


morial time, the univerfal belief and confent of different 


nations, the precepts 


and even examples of philofop 


that all thefe, I fay 


made the praftic 


queftion appeal 


venerable 


their 


And that thefe ceremonies, how ab 


furd foever they may appear to us, and are really fo in them 


felves, conftituted part of the relig 


and public worfhip 


the ancients. 


This was a falfe religion, and a miftaken worfhip ; and yet 
the principle of it was laudable, and founded in nature; the 
ftream was corrupted, but the fountain was pure. Mail] 
when abandoned to his own ideas, fees nothing beyond the pre- 





eagle-eyed, the moft piercing fagacity, and exhibits nothingj 
on which he may fix his views, or form any refolution with 


certainty 


He is equally feeble and impotent with regard' to 


- the execution of his deftgns. He is fenfible, that he is 


pendent entirely on a fupreme power, that difpofes all events 
with abfolute authority, and which, in fpite of his utmoft ef 
forts, and of the wifdom of the beft concerted fchemes, bj 


only railing the fmalleft obftacles and flighted: modificationSj 
renders it impoftible for him to execute his meafures. ? 

This obfeurity and weaknefs oblige him to have recourfe to 
a fuperior knowledge and power : He is forced, both by bis 
immediate wants, and the ftrong defire he has to fucceed hi 
all his. undertakings, to addrefs that Being whom he is fenfible 
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has referved to himfelf alone the knowledge of futurity, and 
the power of difpofing it as he fees fitting. He accordingly di¬ 
rects prayers, makes vows, and offers facrifices, to prevail, 
pofiible, with the Deity, to reveal himelf, either in dreams 
in oracles, or other figns which may manifeft his will 5 fully 
convinced that nothing can happen but by the divine ap¬ 
pointment 5 and that it is a man’s greateft intereft to know 
this fupreme will, in order to conform his actions to it. 

This religious principle of dependence on, and veneration 
of the Supreme Being, is natural to man: It is for ever im¬ 
printed deep in his heart 5 he is is reminded of it, by the in- 

nice, and by all the objects 


ward fenfe of his extreme indi 




hich furround him; and it may be affirmed, that this perpe 


tual recourfe to the Deity 


♦ 

of the principal foundations 


of 


O 


and the ftrongeft band by which man is united 


his creator. 


God 


and 


Thofe who were fo happy as to know the true 
were chofen to be his peculiar people, never failed to addrefs 
him in all their wants and doubts, in order to obtain his fuc- 
cour, and the manifeftation of his will. He accordingly was 
fo gracious as to reveal himfelf to them ; to conduct them by 
apparitions, dreams, oracles, and prophecies \ and to protect 
them by miracles of the mo ft aftonfhing kind 

But thofe who were fo blind as to fubftitute falfehood in the 
place of truth, directed themfelves, for the like aid, to ficti¬ 
tious and deceitful deities, who were not able to anfwer their 
expectations, nor recompenfe the homage that mortals paid 
them, any otherwife than by error and illufion, and a fraudu¬ 
lent imitation of the conduCt of the true God. 


Hence arofe the vain obfer\ 


of dreams, which 


from 


fuperftitious credulity, they miftook for falutary warnings 


from heaven 


thofe obfeure and equivocal anfwers of 


beneath whofe veil the 



of darknefs concealed their 


ignorance 


and 


felves an evafion 


by a ftudied ambi 


referved 


th em 


of the event. 


fubterfuge, whatever might be the ifiiie 


To this are owing the prognoftics, with re 


gaid to futurity, which men fancied they fhould find in the 

Biij 
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entrails of beafts, in the flight and 


finging of birds, in thg 


afpe£t of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the ca 


price of chance; thofe dreadful prodigies that filled a whole 


nation with terror, and which, as was believed, nothing could 


expiate but mournful ceremonies, and even fometimes the 


effufion of human blood 


In fme. thofe blac 


of 


magic, thofe delulions, inchantments, for 


i 


of ghofts, and many other kinds of divination. 


All I have here related was a received ufage, obferved by 


the heathen nations in 


gen 


ral; and this ufage was founded 


on the principles of that religion of which I have given a fhort 


account. 


We have a fignal proof of this in the Cyropedia* 


where Cambyfes, the father of Cyrus, gives that young prince 


fuch noble inftruCdons ; inftrudlions admirably well adapted 


to form the great captain, and great prince. 


He exhorts him 


above all 


things, to pay the highefl reverence to 


the gods; 


and not to undertake any enterprife 


ether import 


inconliderable, without fir ft calling upon, and confulting them 


he enjoins 


to honour priefts and 


being 


niinifters, and th 


interpreters of their will *, but yet not to 


truft 


abandon himfelf implicitly and blindly to them 


till 


he had firft learned every thing relating to the fcience of di 


of auguries and aufpices. The reafon he gives for 


the fubordination and dependence in which kings ought to 


live 


with regard to the gods, and 


the neceffitv they are un 


tier 


of confulting them in all things, is this; how clear-lighted 




fo 


cr mankind may be in the ordinary courfe of affairs, their 




x. 


** 


v i e ws 


cl 


re always very narrow and bounded Avith regard to fu 


.H 




ity 


whereas th 


Deity 




gle g 1 


all 




jn 


Zi 


ages and events. 




As the gods,” fays Cambyfes to his fon, s 




ey know equally all things, paft, prefent, and 


'A 




it: 


P*- * 


a 


to come. 


With regard to the mortals who addrefs them, 


* 


:it 




l: 




V 




they give falutary counfels to thofe whom they are pleafed 






•«* 


Ci 


fa\ ; 




that they may 


not be ignorant of 


what things 


* f* 


% 4 






V\ 




they ought, or ought not to undertake. 


If it is obferved, 


& 


''S' 


-J - 


-a * 






that the deities do not give the like counfels to all 


4* • 


we 




. * i 


•it 
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Xenopli. in Cyrop. Li. p. ay, 37. 
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« are not to wonder at it, lince no necelllty obliges them to 
66 attend to the welfare of tiiofe perfons, on whom they do 
“ not vouclifafe to confer their favour.” 

i* 

Such was the doctrine of the mod; learned and mold en¬ 
lightened nations, with refpeft to the different kinds of di¬ 
vination ; and it is no wonder that the authors, who wrote 
the hiftory of thofe nations, thought it incumbent on them 
to give an exaft detail of fuch particulars as conftituted part 

of their religion and worfhip, and was frequently in a man- 

♦ 

ner the foul of their deliberations, and the ftandard of their 
conduct. I therefore was of opinion* for the fame reafon, 
that it would not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the en- 
fuing hiftory, what relates tq this fubjeft, though I have, 
however, retrenched a great part of it. 

Archbiftiop Ulher is my ufual guide in chronology. In 
the hiftory of the Carthaginians I commonly fet down four 
eras: The year from the creation of the world, which, for 
brevity fake I mark thus, A. M. ; thofe of the foundation of 
Carthage and Rome 5 and laftly, the year that precedes the 
birth of our Saviour, which I fuppofe to be the 4004th of the 
world 5 wherein I follow XJfher and others, though they fup¬ 
pofe it to be four years earlier. 

We Ihall now proceed to give the reader the proper prelimi¬ 
nary information concerning this work, according to the order 
in which it is executed. 

To know in what manner the ftates and kingdoms were 
founded, that have divided the univerfe $ the fteps whereby 

they rofe to that pitch of grandeur related in hiftory ; by what 

* 

ties families and cities united, in order to conftitute one body 
or fociety, and to live together under the fame laws and a 
common authority *, it will be neceffary to trace things bai k, 
m a manner, to the infancy of the world, and to thofe ages 
in which mankind, being difperfed into different regions, (af¬ 
ter the confufton of tongues) began to people the earth. 

In thefe early ages every father was the fupreme head of his 
family; the arbiter and judge of whatever contefts and divifions 
unght arife within it 5 the natural legulator over his little focie* 

B iiij 
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ty ; the defender and protedlor af thofe, who, by their birth, edtr- 
cation and weaknefs, were under his proteftion and fafeguard. 

But although thefe mailers enjoyed an independent autho¬ 
rity, they made a mild and paternal ufe of it. So far from 

w 

being jealous of their power, they neither governed with 
haughtinefs, nor decided with tyranny. As they were obliged 


by 


eftity to alTociate their family in their domeftic labours 


they alfo fummoned them together, and alked their opinion 


in matters of importance 


In 


his manner all affairs were 


tranfa<fted in 
The laws 


concert, and for the common good, 
which the paternal vigilance eftablifhed 


this 


little domeftic fenate, being didlated in no other view, but to 

promote the general welfare ; concerted with fuch children as 

# 

were come to years of maturity, and accepted by the inferiors, 
with a full and free confent ; were religioufly kept and preferr¬ 
ed in families as an hereditary polity, to which they owed their 
peace and fecurity. 

But different motives gave rife to different laws. One man, 
overjoyed at the birth of a firff-born fon, refolved to diftinguifh 
him from his future children, by beftoAving on him a more eon 


ftderable fhare of his poffefli 


3 


and giving him a gr 


thority in his family. Another, more attentive to the inter 
eft of a beloved wife, or darling daughter, whom he want 
ed to fettle in the world, thought it incumbent on him to fe 
cure their rights, and increafe their 


advantages. The folitary 


flie fhould becom 


man 




and cheerlefs ftate to which, a wife would be reduced, in cafe 

a widow, aftedled more intimately another 

and made him provide, beforehand, for the fubiiftence 

and comfort of a woman who formed his felicitv. 

* 

In proportion as every family increafed, by the birth of chil¬ 
dren, and their marrying into other families, they extended 
their little domain, and formed, by infenfible degrees, towns 


and 


From thefe different views, and others of the like 


arofe the different cuftoms of nations 


well as their 


rights, which are various. 

Thefe focieties growing, in procefs of time, very numerous; 
and the families being divided into various branches, each of 
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which had its head, whofe different intereds and diara&ers 
might interrupt the general tranquillity ; it was neceffary to 
intruft one perfon with the government of the whole, in or¬ 
der to unite all thefe chiefs or heads under a fingle authority, 
and to maintain the public peace by an uniform adminiftratiom 
The idea which men ftill retained of the paternal government, 
and the happy effe£ts they had experienced from it, prompted 
them to choofe from among their wifed and mod virtuous men, 
him in whom they had obferved the tendered: and mod: fa¬ 
therly difpodtion. Neither ambition nor cabal had the lead 

% 

fhare in this choice ; probity alone, and the reputation of vir¬ 
tue and equity, decided on thefe occafions, and gave the pre¬ 
ference to the mod worthy 

To heighten the ludre of their newly acquired dignity, and 
enable them the better to put the laws in execution, as well as 


de\ 


themfeh 


entirely to the public good 


defend 


the date againd the invadons of their neighbours, and the fac¬ 
tions of difcontented citizens ; the title of king was bedowed 
upon them, a throne was erefted, and a fceptre put into their 
hands ; homage was paid them, officers were affigned, and 
guards appointed for the fecurity of their perfons ; tributes 


were granted ; they were inveded with full powers to admi- 
nifter judice, and for this purpofe were armed with a fword, 
in order to redrain injudice, and punifh crimes f. 

At fird, every city had its particular king, who, being more 


fo 


of preferving liis dominion than of enlarging 


confined his ambition within the limits of his 


ative country. 


betw 


But the almod unavoidable feuds which break out 
neighbours ; the jealoufy againd a more powerful king ; the 
turbulent and reftlefs fpirit of a prince ; his martial difpoiition, 

4 

or third of aggrandizing himfelf and difplaying his abilities; 


gave rife 


to wars, which 


frequently ended in the entire fub 


^ecuon of the vanquifhed, whofe cities were by that means 


poffeffed by the vidlor, and increafed infenfibly his domini- 


Quos ad faftlgium hujus majeftatis non ambitio popularis, fed fpedtata Inter 
bonos moderatio provehebat. Tuftin. 1 . i. c. I. 

T mes imperii tueri magis quamproferre mos erat, Intra fuam cinque patriara 

finiebantur. Jultin. ibid. 
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# Thus, a firfk victory paving the way to a fecond, and 


making a prince more powerful and enterprizing, feveral cities 


and provinces were united under one monarch, and formed 


kingdoms of a greater or lefs extent* according to the degree 


/ 


of ardour with which the viftor had pufhed his conquefts. 


The ambition of fome of thefe princes being too vaft to con 


fine itfelf within a {Ingle kingdom, it broke over all bounds* 


and {pread univerfally like a torrent, or the ocean ; fwallowed 


up kingdoms and nations •, and gloried in depriving princes of 


their dominions, who had not done them the lead: injury 


carrying fire and {word into the mod: remote countries, and in 


leaving, every where, bloody traces of their progrefs ! Sud 


was the origin of thofe famous empires which included a great 


part of the world* 


Princes made a various Life of victory, according to the di 


verfity of tlieir difpofitions or interefts. Some, confidering 


tliemfelves as abfclute mafrers of the conquered, and ima 




• i 


gining tliey were diffidently indulgent in 


fparing their lives 


j 


bereaved them, as well as their children, of their pofieflions 


j 


their country, and their liberty \ fubjected them to a moil fe- 


9 


'J 


vere captivity ; employed them in thofe arts which are necef- 


fary for the fupport of life, in the lowed: and mod: fervile of¬ 


fices of the hoLife, in the painful toils of the field \ and fre¬ 


quently forced them, by the mod: inhuman treatment, to dig 


in mines, and 


lack the bowels of the earth, merely to fa 


tiate their avarice ; and hence mankind were divided into free- 


{laves, mailers and bondi 


Others introduced the cuftom cf tranfporting whole 


new 


here they fettled them, and gave them 


lands to cultivate. 


Other 


pnn 


if? 


again, cf mere gentle difpofitions, contented 


tliemfelves 


witii only obliging the vanquiihed nations to pur 




chafe their liberties, and the enjoyment of their lives and pri? 


vileges, by annual tributes laid on them for that purpofe , and 


- i 


J < 




• *\ 


fometimes they would futTer kings to fit peaceably on their 




* Domitis proximis, cum accefftone virium for tier ad alios tranlket, et proxintf 


qua^que vidroria iuliruiiuiitum fcquentis efi’et, totius orientis populos fubegi£» 


Juftin. 1 . i. c. I. 


• t 
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thrones, upon condition of their paying them fome land of 

homage. 

But fuch of thefe monarchs as were the wifeft and able# 

* 

politicians, thought it glorious to eftablifh a kind of equality 
betwixt the nations newly conquered, and their other fubjedts ; 
granting the former almoft all the rights and privileges which, 
the others enjoyed : And by this means a great number of na-» 
tions, that were fpread over different and far diftant countries, 
conftituted, in fome meafure, but one city, at leaft but one 

people. 

Thus I have given a general and concife idea of mankind, 
from the earlieft monuments which hiftory has preferved on 


this lubject, the particulars whereof I fhall endeavour to re¬ 
late, in treating of each empire and nation* I fhall not touch 
upon the hiftory of the Jews, or that of the Romans. 

The hiftory of the Carthaginians, the Aftyrians, and the 


Lydians, which 


in the fecond volume, is fupported by 


the beft authorities ; but it is highly neceffary to review the 
geography, the manners and cuftoms of tfie different nations 
here treated of; and fir ft with regard to the religion, manners 
and inftitutions of the Perfians and Grecians ; becaufe thefe 
fliew their genius and character, which we may call, in fome 
meafure, the foul of hiftory. For to take notice only of 
and events, and confine our curioftty and refearches to them, 
would be imitatinp- the imDrudence of a traveller, who. in vifit- 


eras 


A 


fliould content himfelf with knowing- their 


exaft diftance from each other, and confider only the fituatien 
of the feveral places, the manner of building, and the dreftes 
of tl ie people ; without giving himfelf the leaft trouble to con- 
verfe with the inhabitants, in order to inform himfelf of their 
genius, manners, difpoiition, laws and government. Homer, 
whofe delign was to give, in the perfon of Ulvffes, a model of a 


wif; 


nd intelligent traveller, tells us, at the very opening cf 


o 1 • 


LX y 

* 


in the 


his Gdyfley, that his hero informed himfelf very ex 

P 

manners and cuftoms of the feveral people whefe cities he vi- 
fited •, in which he oupht to be imitated bv every perfon who 

O ^ / i 

applies hiu 


licit 


to the ftudv of hiftorv. 
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As Afia will hereafter be the principle fcene of the hi ft ore 


f • 




entering upon, it may not be improper 




give the 




‘i 


reader fuch a general idea of it, as may at leaft rive him fome 


V- 


knowledge of its moft confiderable provinces and 


The northern and eaftern parts of Aha 


are lefs known 


hiftor} 


To the north 


Asiatic Sarmatia and Asiatic Scythia 


which aniwer to Tartary 


Sarmatia is fituated between the river Tanais , which divides 


Europe and Afia, and the river Rha, or Volg, 


Scvthia is di 


ided into two parts 


the one on this, the other on the other 


fide of mount Irnciiis 


The 


of Scythia bed: known to 


the Sacae and the MafTavetae 

Jj O 


The moft eaftern parts are, Serica, Cathay; Sinarum 




China 


and India 


This laft country was better known 


an¬ 


ciently 


former 


It 


divided 


the 


two parts 


on this fide the river. Ganges, included between that 


•• 

$ 


and the Indus , which now compofes the dominions of the 




Great Mogul 


the other 


part, was that on the other fide of 




the Gang 




The 1 emaining part of Afia, of which much greater mention 


A 




made in hiftory, may be divided into five or fix parts, taking 


»\ 


i; 


from eaft to weft 




* 








xi 


3 


I. The Greater Asia, which begins at the river Indus 


V * 










The chief 


pi 


Gedrosia, Carmania 


Arachosia 


V* 


•" 


I 4 ♦ 


y 


Drangiani 


Bactri 




Sogdiana 


the capital of which was Balh 






*?• 


.v-J 








Margiana, Hyrc 


near the Cafp 


fea 


Par 


*s 


'R \ 










Media, the city Ecbatana ; Persia, the cities of Perfep 






-:v- 






Vr. 


Is and Elymais; Susiana, the city of Suft 




Assyrj 


of Nuievahs fituated 


the city 


/ .• * 


? i 


the river T 


Messopotamia 


be 






A* 


•H 


*/ ♦* 


• 4 »« 


tv. 


v- 


\ *- 


* 


the Euphrates and Tigris ; Babylonia, the city of Baby 




1 


*1 * 




•v« 




on the river Euphr 






27- 


‘t.. 


* ♦. 






yv- 


i 






II. Asia between Pontus Euxinus 






- » 




and the Caspian sea 




»/y 




,4 * 


>1 


“ if « 


A'A: 




Therein we may diftinguifh fou 


-it 




ritfer Phrjis % and mount Caucafi 


provinces 


Colchis, the 






• V 




4 ** 


i* 




-* 






Iberia 


3- Alania* 


"fSV 






A'-A 


.y c, 




r A 4 




« 














r •/» 


♦ 




u 


/■ 




YA- 


* 


*. % y. 










* 


1 * 




rid* 
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^pliicli two laft: mentioned provinces now form part of Georgia, 

a. The 

« 

the Euphrates; from Mefopotamia by mount Tcinris; and 
from AiTyria by mount Nipkates. Its cities are Art ax at a and 

Tigratwcertq 

III. Asia minor. This may be divided into four or five 

parts, according to the different fituatjon of its provinces. 

1, Noi'thavardy on the fhore of Pontus Euxinus ; Fontus> 
under three different names 4 . Its cities are, Trap exits, not far 
from whence are the people called Chalybes or Chaldaei ; The- 
-in/dyra, a city on the river Thermodoon , and famous for having 

been the abode of the Amazons. Paphlagonia, Bithynia ; 

the cities of which are, Nicia , Prufa , Nicomedia, Chalcedon op- 
polite to Conffantinople, and Heraclea. 

2. Weft ward , going down by the fliores of the ^Egean fea; 
Mysia, of which there are two. The Lesser, in which flood 
Cyzicus , Lampfacus, Farium , Abydos oppofite to Seflos, from 
which it is feparated only by the Dardanelles ; Dardatium, 
Sigaeum , Ili on, or Troy ; and almofl on the oppofite fide, the 
little ifland of Tenedos. The rivers are, the Arfepe, the Gra- 
mcus, and the Sitnois. Mount Ida . This region is fometimes 
called Phrygia minor, of which Troas is part. 

The Greater Mysia. Antandros, Trajanopolis , Adramyttium , 
Pergamus . Oppofite to this Myfia is the ifland of Lesbos ; the 
cities of which are, Meth-ymna, where the celebrated Arion w a $ 
born ; and Miiylene, whence the whole ifland was fo called. 
I±Loi I A. Plea , Cuma, Phocaea . 

Ionia. Smyrna, Clazomenae , Teas, Lcbedus , Colophon, Pphefus , 
Prtene , Miletus . 

Caria. Laodicea, Ardiochiq , Magnefia , Alabanda . The river 

Mfieander . 

Doris, Ilalicarnaffus , Guidos* 

Oppofite to thefe four laft countries, are the iflands Chios, 
Samos, Pathmqs, Cos ; and lower towards the fouth, Rpiodes. 

3. Southward ', along the Mediterranean; 

Lycia, the pities of which are, Telmcjfus , Patara . The river 

I 


, and the river Araxes runs through it. 
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Xaiithus 


M 

Here begins mount ‘ Paurusy which, runs the who]£ 


Jength of AHa, and ailumes different ijames, according 
feveral countries through which it palfes. 




the 


tr. 




It 


Pamp 

Cil'ic 


Perg 


3 


Afpendusy Side 


Seleuciciy Corycium, Parfus , on the 


r 


Cyd> 


polite to Cilicia is the illand. of Cyprus . The cities are, Salat 
AmathiiSy and Paphos\ 


2 l° n g the banks of the Euphrates , going up northward 5 


Op, 


1 


4 



The Lesser Armenia. 


Comanay Arabyza> Melitene , Satala , 


The liver JLelasy which empties itfelf into the Euphrates. 


5 


I?ila?ids ; 


Cappadocia. The 


whet 


r 


are 


y 


Pontic a y Sebaftciy Seba/lopolis 


Lfeocaej 


Comarn 


called Ma 


and 


efarcciy Caefarcay oti 


I 


yana 


Lycaonia and Isauria 

PlSIDIA. 


Ico?num y If 


X 


The 


itfelf. 


Seleucia and Antiochia of Pifdia .. 

Its cities are, Phyafira , Sardis 9 Philadelphia. 

Cayjlrus and Hermus , into which the Pa Bolus emp 
Mount Sipylus and Pmol us. 


Phrygia major. Synnada, Ap 


IV. Syria, now named Sit 


cL 


lied under the Roman em« 


perors the Laf, the chief provinces of which 

Palestine, by which name is fometim 


Jude 


Its 




ru 


fall 


na. Phe river for dan 


-S underhood all 
Samaria , and Cacfarca Pale flu. 

The name of Paleftine is alfo 


given to the land of Canaan, which extended along the h 




the chief cities of which are. Ga 


Ac car on , and Gath 


Afcaloiiy A 


2. I hoenicia, whole cities are, Ptolemaisy Pyrey Sidon y an4 




Lao dice a. and Selei 


Berytus . Its mountains, Libamts and Antilih 

3. Syria, properly fo called, or A 
whereof are, Antwchiay Ap 

4. Comag 

5. Coelos 
and Lama fa 


anus . 


the cities 


Xhe city of Samofata . 

The cities are. Zeugma y Phapf 



'"A 
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V. Arabia Petraea. Its cities are 




Mount Cafius 


Deserta. Foelix, 


Petra 


9 


3 1 

and Bojlra 


Of Religion. 


i 


It is obfervable, that in all ages and regions the feveral 

the world, however various and oppofite in their cha¬ 
racters^ inclinations and manners, have always united in one 
efiential point; the inherent opinion of an adoration due to a 

0 

fupreme being, and of external methods necefiary to evidence 
fuch a belief. Into whatever country we caff our eyes, we 
find priefts, altars, facriiiccs, feftivals. 


religious ceremonies 


> 


temples, or places confecrated to religious worihip. In every 


people we difico 


and awe of tl 


divinity 


an 


homage and honour paid to him ; and ap open profeflion of an. 
entire dependence upon him in all their undertakings and ne- 
cefiities, in all their adverlities and dangers. Incapable of them- 
felves to penetrate futurity, and to afeertain events in their own 
favour, we find them intent upon confulting the divinity by o- 
raclcs, and by other methods of a like nature ; and to merit his 
protection by prayers, vows, and offerings. It is by the fame 
fupreme authority they believe the mo ft fiolemn treaties are ren¬ 
dered inviolable. It is it that gives fan&ion to their oaths ; 

# 

and to that by imprecations is referred the punifhment of fuch 
crimes and enormities as efcape the knowledge and power of 


men. 


On their private occalions, voyages, jou 


difeafes, the divinity is ftill invoked. With him their every 
paft begins and ends. No war is declared, no battle fouoht, no 




enterprize formed, without his aid being firft implored; to which 

the fuccefs is conftantly aferibed by public acts of 


of 


thankful 


fpoils 


3 


lgivmg 
hich 


d by the oblation of the moft pi 


of the 


ey 


ii to fet ap 


the indifbenfable 


of the divinity 


They 


n 


r*rr 


ry in regard to the foundation of this belief 


If fome few perfons 


r. 


time 


, depraved by bad philofophy, prefume 
rife up againft this doftrine, thev are im¬ 


mediately difeiaimed by the publ 


They continue fin 
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gular and alone, without making parties, or forming fe<ft$ r J 

The whole weight of the public authority falls upon them; a 

* 

price is fet upon their heads ; whilft they are univerfally r£ 

* » 

garded as execrable perfons, the bane of civil fociety, with 

r- 

whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. - 

U 

So general, fo uniform, fo perpetual a confent of all the na- 

tions of the univerfe, which neither the prejudice of the paf- 

♦ 

lions, the falfe reafoning of fome philofophers, nor the author 

% 

rity and example of certain princes, have ever been able tft 

► 

weaken or vary, can proceed only from a hrft principle; 

which fhares in the nature of man; from an inherent fenfe 

% 

implanted in his heart by the author of his being ; and ffonj 

• i 

an original tradition as ancient as the world itfelf. ,, 

# I 

Such were the fource and origin of the religion of the an« 
cients ; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of perftfting 

f 

in the purity and limplicity of thefe firft principles : But the 


errors of the mind, and the vices of the heart, thofe fad efFeffe 
of the corruption of human nature, ftrangely disfigured their 
original beauty. They are but faint ra}^s, fmall fparks of light 


that a general depravity does not utterly extinguilh ; but they 


are incapable cf diipelling the profound darknefs of a night, 1 
which prevails almoft univerfally, and prefents nothing to viety 
but abfurdities, follies, extravagancies, licentioufnefs and difor? 


der ; in a word, an hideous chaos of fr 


exceftes and 


mous vices. 




Can anv thing be 

#* O 


thefe maxims of Cf 


cero 


* ? 


JThat we ought above all things to be convinced that 


there is a fupreme being; who prelldes over all the 




bit 


they 


events of 

orld, and difpofes every thing as fovercign lord and ar- 

% 

: That it is to him mankind are indebted for all the goof| 


r 

That he penetrates into, and is confcious of whai| 


pades in the moll fecret recedes of our he 


That hi 




treats the juft and the impious according to their refpeftivl 






jam 




$ 


hominum 


periuaium civibus : dominos elle omnium rerum 
: geruntur eorum gcri judicio ac numine ; eofdemtjut 

mercri; et, qualis quifque fit, quid agat, quid infc 

1 * 

admit tat, qua mente, qua pietatc religiones colat, intueri; piorumque et impiorupi 
habere raticncm —Ad divos adeunto cafle, Pietatem adhibcnto, opes amoventA 

Cic. dc leg 1. ii. u. ij-, & 19. 
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merits : That the true means of acquiring his favour, and of 
being pleafing in his fight, is not by the ufe of riches and mag¬ 
nificence in his wo r rfhip, but by prefenting him an heart pure 

and blamelefs, and by adoring him with an unfeigned and pro¬ 
found veneration. 

Sentiments fo fubiime and religious were the refult of the 

* employed themfelves in the ftudy 

of the heart of man, and in tracing him to the firft principles 

, of which they ftill retained fome happy, 
though imperfect ideas. But the whole fyftem of their religion, 
the tendency of their public feafts and ceremonies, the foul of 
the Pagan theology, of which the poets were the only teachers 


of his inflitution 


and profeflo 


the 


very 


mple 6f the gods, whole violent 


were 


paffions, fcandalous adventures, and abominable crimes, 
celebrated in their hymns or odes, and propofed in fome mea- 
fure to the imitation, as well as adoration of the people; thefe 
were certainly very unfit means to enlighten the minds of men 
and to form them to virtue and morality. 

It is remarkable, that in the greateft folemnities of the JPagar 


9 


•elig 


* 


and in their moft fatred and reverend 


from perceiving any thing to recommend 


myft 
piety 


far 
the 


° —j -^ vmuc, P JCt y, or rne 

praffice of the moft efiential duties of ordinary life, we find 
the authority of laws, the imperious power of cuftom, the pre¬ 
fence of magiftrates, the afiembly of all orders of the ftate, the 
example of fathers and mothers, all Confpire to train up a whole 
nation from their infancy in an impurfe and facrilegious worihip, 
under the name, and in a manner under the function of religion 


Keif 


we fhall fbon fee in the fequel 


After thefe general reflexions upon Paganifm, it is time 


proceed to a particulai 


of the 


eligion of the Greek 


I fhall reduce this fubjeX, though infinite in itfelf, 

j* i ^ / 


bcles, which 
divin 


four 


The feafts 


3. The games and combats 


The oracles, augurs, and 


an d re pt‘efentations of the theatre 


4. The public fhews 


In each of thefe articles 


a treat only of what appears moft worthy of the reader 


UJ *iofity 


o 


l 


nd has moft relation to this hiftory 


I omit faying 
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anv tiling of facrifices, having given a fufficient idea of 
elfewhere 



/ 

•f 

'*1 


Of the Feasts. 


ft 

W 


. 4 


« • 


An infinite number of feafls were celebrated in the feverl 

* 

cities of Greece, and efpecially at -Athens, of which I fhall onlj 

a 4 

defcribe three of the moil famous, the Panathenea, the feafls 

♦ 

of Bacchus, and thofe of Eleufis. 




i # 


.1 


The Panathenea.■ 


\ » 


►»- 


This feail was celebrated at Athens in honour of Minerv: 


the tutelary goddefs of that city, to which fhe gave her name| 
as well as to the feafl we fpeak of. Its inflitution was anciem 
and it was called at firfl Athenea > but after TheY&iis had unit 

V 

6d the leveral towns of Attica into one city, it took the naini 

♦ 

i 

of Panathenea. Thefe feafls were of two kinds, the great ani 
the lefs, which were folemnized with almofl the fame eeremi 
nies 5 the lefs annually, and the great upon the expiration 
every fourth year. 

In thefe feafls were exhibited racing, the gymnaflic co: 
bats, and the contentions for the prizes of mufic and poet; 
Ten commiffaries elefled from the ten tribes prefided on 
occafion to regulate the forms, and diflribute the rewards 

O ' 

the victors. This feflival continued feveral days. 

The firfl day, in the morning, a race was run on foot, eai 
of the runners carrying a lighted torch in his hand, 
they exchanged continually with each other witfiodt intern! 



• 1 K 




mg 


their race.. 


Th 


y ftarted from Ceramicus, one of the fill 

The 


urbs of Athens, and crofied the whole city, 
came to the goal, without having put oat his torch, carried 




prize. 

back. 

Th 


In the afternoon they ran the fame courfe on 


* * 4 . 








gvmnaflic or athletic combats followed the races. % 

v,:> 


place for that exercife was upon the banks of the 
fmall river, which runs through Athens, and empties 
to the fea at the Piraeus. 




r* * 


m tt 




& 
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* Manner of ’reaching, &c, vol. i. 
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fiing the pr 
Athens froi 


of 


Pericles inftituted the prize of mufic. ' In this difpute were 

Harmodius and Ariftogiton, who delivered 

5 to which was 

3 who expelled 


from the tyranny of the Pififtratides 
afterwards added the eulogium of Thrafibulus 


thirty tyrants. Thefe difputes were not only warm amongft 

fo amongft the poets, and 


muflcians, hut much 


moi 


highly glorious to be declared victor in them 


IS 


AEfchyl 


ported to have died with grief upon feeing the prize ad- 
judged to Sophocles, who was much younger than himfelf. 

Thefe exercifes were followed by a general proceffion, where¬ 
in a fail was carried with great pomp and ceremony, on which 
were curioufly delineated the warlike adlions of Pallas againft 
the Titans and Giants. That fail was affixed to a veflel 


which was called by the name of the goddef 
equipped with fails, and with a thoufand oars 


* 


from Ceramicus to the temple of Eleufls 


The veliel, 

conduced 


not by horfes 


beafts of draught, but by machines concealed in the bottom of 

• and made the veflel glide 


which put the 


in motion 


along. 


The march was folemn and majeftic. At the head of it 
were old men, who carried olive branches in their hands, 

*““***“ : and thefe were ch °fen for the goodnefs of their fhape 
and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian matrons, of 

great age, aifo accompanied them in the fame equipage. 

The grown and robuft men formed the fecond clafs. They 
were armed at all points, and had bucklers and lances. After 
them came the ftrangers that inhabited Athens, carrying mat¬ 
tocks, inftruments proper for tillage. Next followed the Athe¬ 
nian women of the fame age, attended by the foreigners of 

„ e ' r ° Wn fex > «rryMg veffiels in their hands for the drawing 
or water. ■ 3 

The third clafs was compofed of the young perfons of both 
exes, and of the beft families in the city. The youth wore 
s, with crowns upon their heads, and fang a peculiar hymn 

we T7 r 1 the g ° ddefs - The maids carr ' ed balkets, in which 
;d J! 3Ce - thC faCred Utenfils Proper to the ceremony, cover- 

1 VeiIs t0 kee P them from the fight of the fpe&tors. 

Cij 
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The perfon, tci wliofe care thofe facred things were intrufte^ 


was to have obferved an exaft continence for feveral days before 
he touched them, or diftributed them to the Athenian virgins 


rather, as Demofthenes fays, his whole life and conduft 

* 

have been- a perfeft model of virtue and purity* 





It was 




■ 3 1 


high honour to a young woman to be chofen for fo noble 2nd 
auguft on office, and an iniupportable affront to be deemed uri. 
Worthy of it. We have feen that Hipparchus tre 
of Harmodius with this indignity, which extremely incenfd 

the confpirators againfl the Pififlratides. 


Thefe Athenian 




yv 


gins were followed by the foreign young women, who carried 


umbrellas and feats for them 




a 
* * 

t 

?. 

■ ♦ 

■r 


The children of both fexes clofed the pomp of the procef 


V* 


lion 


i * 


h 

4 " 
<■* 


In this auguft ceremony, the pa^uSo] were appointed to fill 




verfes of Homer ; a manifeft proof of their eftimatio 


for the works of that poet 


) 


with regard to religion. Hip 

♦ '* 


parchus, fon of Piiiftratus, firft introduced that custom* 

I have obferved elfewhere, that in the gymnaftic games 
this feaft an herald proclaimed, that the people of Athens & 
conferred a crown of gold upon the celebrated phyfician H; 
pocrates, in gratitude for the flgnal fervices which he had i 

dered the ftate during the peftilence. 

In this festival the people of Athens put tbemfelves, and 
whole republic, under tlie proteftion of Minerva, the tute 
goddefs of their city, and implored of her all kind of prof] 




* 

i .- 




r 


rity 


From the battle of Marathon 


thefe public ads 




worfhip, exprefs mention was made of the Plataeam 
were joined in all tilings with the people of Athens 




and till 




J 

+ r 
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Feasts of Bacchus. 

The woTfhip of Bacchus had been brought out of 
Athens, where feveral feafts had been eftablifhed in honoitf 
that god *, two particularly more remarkable than all the 


K 


called the great and the lefs feafts of Bacchus. The latter | 
a kind of preparation for the former, and were celebra 



•V 

f»ri 


* 


'CfPOUgVJfJUVOV Yl/LLtgQV CCg&fJCQY ^yVkVtiV f£OYW j 7 0V (ItOV OhOV 


»n.l 


X>emolt. in extrema Ariftocratia 


« :l r 7 

' 



IN TftOD tJ CTI ON 


£he open field about autumn 


37 


a Greek word 


that fignifies a wine-prefs 


They were named Lenea, from 


commonly called Dionyfi 


The great feafts 


3 


from one of the names of that 


god b , and were folemnized in the fpring within the city 
In each of thefe feafts the public were entertained with games, 
{hews, and dramatic reprefehtations, which were attended with 
vaft concourfe of people, and exceeding magnificence 

At the fame time the poets difputed the 
prize of poetry, fubmitting to the judgment of arbitrators 

prefsly chofen, their pieces, whether tragic' or comic, which 


a 


he feen hereafter 


9 


Will 


then reprefented before the people 


Thefe feafts-continued many days. Thofe who were initiat¬ 
ed, mimicked whatever the poets had though fit to feign of the 
god Bacchus. 

beafts, carried a thyrfus in ■their hands 


leaves twined round 


They covered themfelves with the ikins of wild 

kind of pike with ivy 


They had drum 


s > horns, pipes, and 


other iniiruments proper to make a great noife 5 and wore upon 

their heads wreaths of ivy-and vine branches, and of other trees 

facred te Bacchus. Some reprefented Silenus, feme Pan, ethers 
the Satyrs, all dreffed in fuitable masquerade. 




iices 


mounted on afiesj others dragged goats* along for facri 
Men and women, ridiculoufly transformed in this man 
appeared night and day in public ; and imitating drunk- 


ennefs, and dancing with the moft indecent poftures 


tniongs about the mount 


> ran in 



g furioufl 




and forefts, fereaming and howl 


the women especially feemed 


nfpp 


men, and quit 


their fejifes 


y 


more outragi ous 
their furious f 


loud 


invoked the god, whofe feaft they celebrated with 


'y 


or L looter, ox ’ioCcpiye, Qj* 


„ f°° P ° { BacchanaIians was followed by the virgins of the 

in *• •*»"»—i*.. l‘ 

g aftets on their heads, covered with vine and ivy leaves 
o t iefe ceremonies others were added, obfeene to the laft 
' e s, and worthy of the god who cp»M be honoured in fuch 


a 


* 


A wo?. 


^ Dionyfij 
hecaufe they fpoiled ti 


P iij 


Qrp- 


Cl 


or 


thefe feafts were diftingutfhed by the 
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introduction. 

a manner. The fpe£lators were no fchifmatics : They gave into 
the prevailing humour, and were feized with the Tame frantic 
irit. Nothing was feen but dancing, drunkennefs, debauchery. 



and all that the moft abandoned licentioufnefs could conceive 

grofs and abominable, 
wifeft of all Greece, not 


4nd this an entire people, reputed t$ 

» I- 

♦ 

only differed, but admired and pra&j; 


fed 


I fay an entire people 


for Plato *, fpeaking of the Bao 


charials, fays in direct terms, that he had feen the whole 



Athens ’ drunk 


i J 


C 


Livy informs us, that this licentioufnefs of the Bacchanal! 
having fecretly crept into Rome, the moft horrid difoiders 


were 


committed there under the cover of th 


ght 


beii'di 




which, all perfons, who were initiated into thefe impure 
abominable my ft cries, were obliged, under the moft horrid 


.j* 


precations, to keep them inviolably fecret 


The fenate, bei& 


pprized of the affair, put a flop to thofe facrilegious feaftsf 


the moft fevere penalties 


and drft banifhed the practif 


them from Rome, and afterwards from Italy. Thefe exampli 


that cov 


inform us f, how far a miftaken fenfe of religion, 
the grcatefl crimes with the facred name of the Divinity 

capable of mifleading the mind of man. 




The I east: of Eleusis. 

There is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity mere celebrati 


than the feafl of Ceres Elcufma 


he ceremonies of this fe 


val were called, by way of eminence, the myfreries, from heir?! 

according to Paufanias, as much above all others, as the 

Their origin and inflitution are attributed 

O 



1 


arc aoove men. 
Ceres herfelf, 
Eleuds, a fmail 


the 


re i gn 

O 


of 


T 7 — 


echtheus ? coming! 


*4 * 


r 


Attica, in fcarch of her daughter^ 


ferpine, whom Pluto had earned away, and findin 
try afRiffed with a famine, 


- **T. 


V 


fhe 


that evil, with which flie rewarded 


corn as a reme 



inhab 


±She 






c Liv. 1. rrxlx. n. 8,18 


tv- 

• 

V- 

:■-? 

■ 

t- 

¥ 

. V-: 




TT&'rzv T?r-» •zzoIav t< ri toc A lovvtrioc 




t Nihil 

ditur fceleribus. Liv. xxxix. n.i6. 
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| Multa eximia divinaque videntur Athenae tuae pcperifTc, atque in 
milium*attulifle: turn nihil melius iilis myftcriis, quibus ex agrefti immajiiqcg 
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only taught them the ufe of corn, 
principles of probity, charity, civility, and humanity 


39 

but inftru&ed them m the 

; from 


whence her myfteries were called 


and Initia . To thefe 


firft happy leSIbns fabulous antiquity afcribed the courtefy, po- 
liteneSs, and urbanity, fo remarkable amongft the Athenians. 

Thefe mytleries were divided into the lefs and the greater ; 
of which the former ferved as a preparation for the latter. The 
lefs were folemnized in the month Anthefterion, which anfwers 
to our November ; the great in the month Boedromion, or Au- 
guft. Only Athenians were admitted to thefe myfteries ; but 
of them each fex, age, and condition, had a right to be receiv¬ 
ed. All Grangers were abfolutely excluded ; fo that Hercules, 
Caftor, and Pollux, were obliged -to be adopted by Athenians 

ever, extended only 


9 


der 


their admifhon : which, how 


the leifer myft 


I fhali consider principally the 


celebrated at EleuSIs 


g 1 




Thofc who demanded to be initiated into them, were obliged 
before the reception, to purify themfelves in the lefTer 


by bathing in the river IliSTus, by fay 


offering facrihces, and, above all, by living in ftricf 


mvfte 


certain pravers. 


during an interval of time preferred them. That time was 
employed in instructing them in the principles and elements of 
the facred doftrine of the great myfteries.. 

Vv hen the time for their initiation arrived, they were brought 
into the temple ; and to infpire the greater reverence 


T 


ceremony was performed in the night 


ice and ter- 
Wonderful 


paffed upon this occasion, Villons were feen, and 


heard of an extraordinary kind 


* 

A fudden Splendor difpeiled 


darknefs of tlie place, and, difappearing immediately, add 

Apparitions, claps of thunder 


horrors to the gloom 


whilfl the 


earthquakes, improved the terror and amazement 
perfon admitted, ftupid, fweating through fear, heard tremb- 


g^\ ■ • • • 

C nij 


”. U 1 ac * humanitatem et mitigati fnmus, initiaque 
rnncipia vitae cognovimus. Cic. 1 . ii. de leg. n. 36. 

T coup Pprpo + t _ ~ " 


ur 


vera 


runt, 

vitae 


hominum 


_ a » a — 

ge maxmiis atque occultiffimis ccremoniis continentur : a quibus initia 

__* A 1 A 


leg-urn, morum, 

eSTe 


Ci 
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8 
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ling the myfterious volumes read to him, if in fuch a condition 


he was capable of hearing at all 


. * 

Thefe nocturnal rites were 


attended with many diforders, which the fevere law of lilence 
impofed on the perfons initiated, prevented from coming 

light, as 


I 

L 

* 



St. Gregory Nazianzen obferves # . What cannot fu, 
perflition effect upon the mind of man, when once his imagi 
nation is heated ? The prefident in this ceremony was 

l 

• V 

Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not admitted 

The firft who ferved in this function, and whonj 

is 1 from whom his fuo 




to marry. 

Ceres herfelf inffrufted, was Eumolp 
ceffors were called Eumolpides. He had three colleagues ) 
d one who carried a torch ; another an herald, e whofe office 


3 


and a third 


* 


% 

was to pronounce certain myfterious words 
tend at the altar* 

Belides thefe officers, one of the principal magiftrates of the| 
city was appointed to take care that all the ceremonies of this 
feaft were exactly obferved. He was called the king f , and 

nine Archons. His bufinefs was to offer prayers 


of the 


and facrifices. The people gave him four affiftants 


j 


chofen 


from the family of the Eumolpides, a 
Cerycians, and the two laft from two other families 
, belides, ten other minitlers to affift him in the difcharge 


fecond from that of the 

A 
% 

He had, 


3 


from 



his duty, and particularly in offering facrifices 
they derived their name ll . 

The Athenians initiated their children of both fexes very 

. * | 

early into thefe myfteries, and would have thought it criminal 
to have let them die without fuch an advantage. It was the 
general opinion, that this ceremony was an engagement to kail 
a more virtuous and regular life; that it recommended thei 

O ’ 

to the peculiar protection of the godefies, to whofe fervice th 

’ V 
* 

devoted themfelves •, and was the means to a more perfect a) 

* 

• \ 

certain happinefs in the other world : Wliilft, on the contra^ 
fuch as had not been initiated, betides the evils they had t 
apprehend in this life, were doomed, after their defcent to 
fhades below, to wallow eternally in dirt, filth, and excreme 


K !* 




Vl 

•• < • * 
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/r * 




e 
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f Bct<ri\svc. 
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and 


Diogenes the Cynic believed nothing of the matter, 
when his friends endeavoured to perfuade him to avoid fuch 
misfortune, by being initiated before his death_What,” 


faid 


he, 


“ fliall Ageftlaus and Epaminondas lie amongft mud and 
“ dung, whilft the vileft Athenians, becaufe they have been 
“ initiated, poffefs the moft diftinguifhed places in the region* 
“ of the blefted ?” Socrates was not more credulou^; he 
would not be initiated into thefe myfteries, which was perhaps 
one reafon that rendered his religion fufpe£led. 


Without this qualifi 


none were admitted 


enter 


the temple of Ceres ; and Livy informs us of two Acarnanians 
who, having followed the crowd into it upon one of the feaft 


days, although out of miftake and with no ill defign, were both 


put to death without mercy 


It 


alfo 


a 


pital 


crime 


divulge the fecrets and myfteries of this feaft. Upon this ac¬ 
count Diagoras the Melian was profcribed, and had a reward 
fet upon his head. He intended to have made the fee ret coft 
the poet iEfchylus his life, from fpeaking too freely of it in 


fome of his tragedi 
from the fame caufe 


The difgrace of Alcibiades proceeded 
Whoever had violated the fecret. was 


avoided 


retch accurfed and excommunicated 


•> 


Paufa 



nias in feveral paifages, wherein he mentions the temple of 

Eleufis, and the ceremonies pra<ftifed there, flops fhort, and 

declares he cannot proceed, becaufe he had been forbade by a, 
dream or vifton. 

i 

This feaft, the moft celebrated of profane antiquity, was of 
nine days continuance. It began the fifteenth of the month 
Boedromion- After fome previous ceremonies and facrifices on 


* Diorren. Laert.l. vL p. 389. k Liv. 1 . 31. n. 14. J I 4 b. i. p. 26, & 71, 
* Eft et fideli tuta filentio 
Merces : vetabo, qui Cereris facrum 
Vulgarit arcanae, fub ifdcm 

Sit trabibus, fr3gilemque mecum 
Solvat phafelum---.- Hon. Od. II. 1 . 

Safe is the filcnt tongue, which none can blame. 

The faithful fecret merit fame : 

Beneath one roof ne’er let him reft with me, 

Who Ceres’ myfteries reveals; 

In pne frail bark ne’er let us put to fea, 

Nor tempt the jarring winds with fpreading fails, 


i 
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the fir ft three days, upon the fourth in the evening began the 


\ m > 


procefiion of the Bajket; which was laid upon an open chariot 


flowly drawn by 


# 


and followed by great numbers of the 


Athenian 


They all carried myfterious balkets in their 


hands, filled with feveral things, which they took great care 


to conceal, and covered with a veil of purple. This ceremony 


reprefented the balket into which Proferpine put the flowers 


flie was gathering when Pluto feized and carried her off. 


The fifth day 


ct 


lied the day of the Torches / becaule 


ght the men and women ran about with them 


imitation 


of Ceres, who having lighted a torch at the fire of 


mount 


iEtna, wandered about from place to place in fearch of her 


daughter. 


The fixth was the moft famous day of all. It was called 


Xacchus, the name of Bacchus, fon of Jupiter and Ceres, whole 


ft‘it ue was then brought out with great ceremony, crowned 


rtle, and holding' a torch in its hand 


The procefiion 


be gan at Ceramicus 


5 


and, palling through the principal pi 


pf the city, continued to Eleufis. The way Icadin 


called the the facred way 


) 


ci 


nd lay acrofs a bridg 


ver Cephifius. This procefiion was very numerous. 


and ge- 

O 


nerally confifted of thirty thoufand perfons. m The temple of 


Eleufis, where it ended, was large enough to contain the wl 


run 


71 1 


and Strabo fi 


was equal to 


of 


much gr 


body,knows were capable of holding 


r* 


or pcop 


i 


The whole way refouncled 


found of trumpets, clarions, and other mufical inftr 


incuts. Hymns were lung in honour of the goddeffes, accom 


P 


ith d 


and 


ordinary marks of re-* 


joicing. "I he rout before mentioned, through the facred way 


O 


d over the Cephifi 


the ufual way : But after the I 


r' 


cedaemonians in 


Pcloponnelian war had fortified Decilia 


tl 


> & 


Athenians were obliged to make their procefiion by fea. 


till Alcib 




ablilhed the ancient cuftom 


in 


Ren 1 . viii. c. 65. 1. ix. p. 395. 


* Tarclaque Eleufinae matris voiventia plauflra. 


The Eleufinian mother’s my flic cay 


Vijto. Geor. lib. i. ver, 163 


'v. 

t 

* 

r l 


Siow-rollinir 
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The (eventli day was folemnized by games, and the gymnnf- 

tic combats, in which the vidtor was rewarded with a meafure 

♦ 

of barley; without doubt, becaufe it was at Eleufis the god- 
dds firft taught the method of railing that grain, and the ufe 
of it. The two following days were employed in fome parti¬ 
cular ceremonies, neither important nor remarkable.' 

During this feftival it was prohibited, under very great pe¬ 
nalties, to arreft any perfon whatfoever, in order to their beino- 


prifoned 


> 


prefent any bill of comp 


the judg 


It was regularly celebrated every fifth year, that is, after a re 
volution of four years; and no hiftory obferves that it was t 
ver interrupted, except upon the taking of Thebes by Alexan- 

were then upon the 


der the Great 11 . The A then 


who 


point of celebrating the great myfteries, were fo much a£Fedi- 

rum of that city, that they could not refolve in 


with the 


fo general an affliction to folemnize a feftival, which breathed 
nothing but merriment and rejoicing °. It w T as continued down 


to the time of the Chriftian emperors y and Valentinian would 

have abolilhed it, if Praetextatus the proconful of Greece, had 

# 

not reprefented, in the moft lively and afiedling terms, the 
univerfal forrow which the abrogation of that feaft would oc^ 
cafion among the people; upon which it was fuftered to fubfift. 


It 


by 




; f^ppofed to have been finally fupprefted 
Great; as were all the reft of the Pagan folemni 


heodo 


. *» 


Nothing 


°f Augurs , Oracles , SsV , 

more frequently mentioned in 


th 


? augur 


s, and divinations 


No 


hiftory 
lade « c 




colony 


fettled ; nothing of confe 


i 


was undertaken, ei 


This 


public or priv; 
was a cuftom 


* 

without the gods being firft confulted 


verfally eftablifhed 


Aftyrian, G recian, and Roman 


9 


mongft the Egyp- 
which is no doubt 


a proof 3 as has been already obferved, of its being derived 

fiOxii ancient tradition, and that it had its origin in the religion 

and won!iip of the true Gcd. 

% * 

cd, but that God, before the 


It is not indeed to be queftion 
deluge, did manireft his will t< 


di 






lie has ftnee done to his peo 


n Piut : in vit. AIo:. p. 671. 


9 Zofmi. hift. 1. xy. 
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pie, fometimes in his own perfon and viva. voce 3 fometimes 


’s4 


the miniftry of angels or of prophets infpired by himfelf, and 


* * 




other times by apparitions or in dreams. When the defcend 




of Noah difperfed themfelves into different regions, they 




carried this tradition along with them, which was every where 


retained, though altered and 


ignorance of idolatry 


pted by the darknefs and 


None of the ancients have infilled more 


• t 


upon the neceflity of confulting the gods on all occafions by 


augurs and oracles than Xenopl 


and he founds 


ne* 


ceffity, as X have more than once obferved el fe where 


upon 


principle deduced from the moft refined reafon and difee 


ment 


He reprefents, in feveral places, that 


pf himfelf 


very frequently ignorant of what is advantageous or pernici 


him; that, far from being capable of penetrating the fa 


#• 

*- 


the prefent itfelf efcapes him, fo narrow and fhort-fisht 


ed is he in all his views $ that the flighteft obftacles 


can fruf. 


trate his greatefl: defigns j that only tins divinity, to whom aH 


ages are prefent, can impart a certain knowledge of the future 


him; that no other being lias power to facilitate the fuccefs 


of his enterprizes 


and that it is reafonable to believe he will 


guide and proteffc thofe, who adore him with the purefl afiec 


tion. 


ho invoke him at all times with greatefb conffancy and 


♦ 

v 


fidelity, and confiilt him with fnpft fince^ity and refignatioQ 


♦ 


' 


% 


1 1 

• ♦' 


Of Augurs. 


i: 


>» 


. / 

•• t 




“What a reproach is it to human reafon, tfiat io bright and 


I '*/ * 

I * 


* w 




luminous a principle fhould have given birth to the abfurd rea 


** • 






9 \ 

► 


fibning 


and wretched notions in favour of the fcience of au 


w r w 

•A 5 


: -V: 

r _ *• 

s; 


.* !• 


gurs and foothfayers, and been the occtjfion of efpoufing with 


* *: 




V 


* % 


blind de\ 




the mcrfl ridiculous puerilities 


To make 




rVi 
1 * 


% t? 


moil important affairs of ftate depend upon a bird’s happening 


• ^ 


• .▼ 


* , 

, 4 


| 4 . 


to fing upon the right or left hand ; upon the greedinefs of 


: *' 

•. \. • 
•:v;. 








* 

• \ 




chickens in pecking their grain ; the infpeclion of the 


• * 


♦« 


A- 


beafis; the liver’s being entire and in stood condition, which 


■ v/f 


>* 

* 

\< ; • 




- - % 


ording to them, did fometimes entirely disappear, without 




. A 

.v;j 


t ,v *« 


leaving any trace or mark of 


fuperffluous obferyances may b 


having ever fubfifted! To thefe 


« * 


1 . ▼ 


v 


**V'V 


< • 




« ■ m 


P 


added, accidental 






*»■ * 


r * 
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. * •« • 
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* m 

words fpoken by chance, and afterwards turned into good or 
bad prefages, forebodings, prodigies, monfters, edipfes, com¬ 
ets, every extraordinary phenomenon, every unforefeen acci- 

» 

dent, with an infinity of chimeras of the like nature. 


Whence could it happe 


* 


that fo many great men, illuftri 


generals, able politicians, and even learned philofoph 




have actually given 


fuch abfiird imaginations? Plutarch 


in particular, fo eftimable in other refpe<fts. 


be pitied for 


his fervile obfervance of the fenfelefs cuftoms of the Pagan i~ 
dolatry, and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, figns, and pro¬ 
digies. He tells us iomewhere, that he abftained a great while 

from eating eggs upon account of £ dream, with which he has 
not thought fit to make us further acquainted. 

The wifeft of the Pagans did not want a juft fenfe of the art 

♦ 

of divination, and often fpoke of it to each other, and even in 
public, with the utmoft contempt, and in a manner fiifficient- 
ly expreftive of its ridicule. The grave cenfor, Cato, was of 


was 


of 


opinion, that 
out laughing. 


its ridicule. The grave cenfor, Cato, was o 
ne foothfayer could not look at another with 
Hannibal was amazed at the fimpficity of Pru 


fbothfay 


fias, whom he had advifed to give battle, upon his being di 
verted from it by the infpedlion of the entrails of a vi&irn_ 




What 


faid he, have you more 


confidence in the li\ 


u 


of a beaft, than in fb old and experienced a captain as I am 


J9 


Mafcellus 


who had been five times conful 


and Was 


faid, that he had difcovered 


augu 


ft and by the finifter flight of birds, which 
felf clofe lhut up in his litter. 


method of not being put 


> 


to keep him 


Cicero expl 


eferve 


% 

himfelf upon augury without ambiguity 


No body was more 


pable of fpeaking pertinently 


upon it than himfelf (as Mr. Morin obferves in his difiertation 


upon the fame fubjefh) 


As he was adopted into the colleg 


of augurs, he had made himfelf acquainted with the moft c 
cealed of their fecrets, and had all poflible opportunity of 


fuffi 


forming himfelf fully in their fcience. That he did fo, fuffi- 
ciently appears from the two books he has left us upon divina- 
fion, in which it may be faid he has exhaufted the fubject. In 

ll,s fecon(, > 'wherein he refutes his brother Quintus, who had 
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v\ 




A* 


*% 


elpoufed the caufe of the augurs, he difputes and defeats hii 


falfe reafonings with a force, and at the fame time with fo r& 


ts 


■f 




1 

fined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to wifh; and 


he demonftrates by proofs, that rife upon each other in their 


force, the fallity, contrariety, and impoffibility of that aft* 


» . < 


But what is very furprifing, in the midft of all his arguments 


> 


he takes occafion to blame the generals and magiftrates. 



) 


on important conjunctures, had contemned the prognofdcs; and 


% 

maintains, that the ufe of them, as great an abufe as it was ii 


his own fenfe 




ght neverthelefs to be refpeCted 


of 


gard to religion, and the prejudice of the peop 


All that I have hitherto faid tends to prove, that Paganifm 


was divided into two feCts, a'litioft equally enemies of 


j 


the one by their fuperftitious and blind regard for the augurs, 


the other by their irreligious contempt and derifion of them 


The principle of the firft, founded on one fide upon the ig : 


and weaknefs of man in the affairs of life, and on the 


other upon the prefcience of 


the Divinity, and his almighty 


providence, was true; but the confequence deduced from it 


i 


in regard to the augurs, falfe and abfurd. They ought to have 


proved that it was certain, the Divinity himfelf had eftablifhed 


theie external fious to denote his 


O 


and that he had 


obliged himfelf to a punctual conformity to them upon all 


caiions : But they had nothing of this 1 kind in their fyftem< 


The augurs and foothfavers, therefore, were the effect and 


vention of the ignorance, rafhnefs, curiofity, and blind paf- 


4 

lions of man, who prefumed to interrogate God, and would 


blige him to give anfwers upon his every idle imagination and 


unjuft enterprife 


The oth 


who gave no real credit to any thing advanced 


* ♦ 


% 


by the fcience of the augurs, did not fail however to obferve 








their trivial ceremonies out of policy, for the better fubjeCting 


♦ i 


' * 








rebus 




inflate immut 




Retinetur autera et ad opinionem vulgi, et ad mag<- 

^ * • 




vero non omni fupplicio digni P 


augur um 







cia navigarunt 


ter rcpudiandus. Di 


patrius 


<*. 


H ‘i 


iri' 
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the minds of the people to themfelves, and to reconcile them 
to their own purpofes by the affiftance of fuperffcition: But, by 

their contempt for the augurs, and the entire convi&ion of 

* 

their falfity, they were led into a difbelief of the divine provi¬ 
dence, and to defpife religion itfelf \ conceiving it infeparable 
from the numerous abfurdities of this kind, which rendered it 
ridiculous, and confequently unworthy a man of fenfe. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, becaufe, 

having miftaken the creator,, and abufed the light of nature, 

which might have taught them to know and to adore him, they 

were defervedly abandoned to their own darknefs and abfurd 

opinions; and if we had not been enlightened by the true re- 

ligion, even at this day we might have given ourfelves up to 
the fame fuperftitions. 


Of Oracles. 


No country was ever richer 


, than Greec 
mod noted. 


more productive of 


I hi all confine myfelf to thofe which 


The oracle of Dodona 
celebrated; 


> 


a city of the Mn'lofUans, was much 


where Jupiter gave anfwers either by vocal oaks^ 
or uoves, which had alfo their language, or by refounding ba¬ 


tons o f brafs 


by the mouths of priefls and priefteffes 


The oracles ofTrophonius inBoeotia, though he was only 


was m great reputation* After many prelimi 


fimple hero 

✓ 

iry ceremonies, as walhing in the river, offering facrifices 
mking a water called Lethe, from its quality of making pe 


5 * 


pie forg 


y thing, the 


went down 


bv final] ladders through a very narrow paffag 


tom was another little 


into- his cave 

At the bot- 

of which the entrance was alfo 
exceeding fmall. There they lay down upon die ground, with 

* certain composition of honey in each hand, which they were 

p Paufan. 1. ix. p. 602, 604. 

by th^T inft , rU T n,S Were f " ftened t0 the to P $ of oafes ’ being iliakei. 

f ’ ’ ,° r fomc other means > rendered a confuted found. Servius ob- 

:*• * Jc ,*“>? Word in thc Thd!ali a n language figr.ifie, nova and r„o- 


h 


room 


» v h n . -—wr uarum, iuumi ny tome iccret mean 

gmticanon they pleated to a confuted and inarticulate ncife. 


means, and 
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* 


indifpenfably obliged to carry with. them. Their feet were 


placed within the opening of the little cave 5 which Was no; 


fooner done, than they perceived themfelves borne into it with 


great force and velocity. Futurity was there revealed to them 




but not to all in the fame manner. Some faw, others heard 


»y 


wonders. From thence they returned quite ftupified, and out 


of their fenfes, and were placed in the chair of Mnemofyne 




goddefs of memory 


without great need of her affiftance 


their remembrance, after their great fatigue, of what 


they had feen and heard *, addmitting they had feen or heard 


1 ___ 

any thing at all. Paufanias, who had confulted that oracle 


himfelf, and gone through all thefe ceremonies, has left a molt 


ample defcription of 


which q Plutarch adds fome parti 


cular circumflances, which I omit, to avoid a tedious prolixity. 


r The temple and oracle of the Branchidae in the neighbour¬ 


hood of Miletus, fo called from Branchus, the fon of Apollo, 


was very ancient, and 4 in great efteem with all the Ionians and 


Dorians of Alia. Xerxes, in his return from Greece 


> 


burnt 


this temple, after the priefts had delivered its treafures to him, 


tThat prince, in return, granted them an eflablifhment in the 


remoteft parts of Alia, to fecure them againft the vengeance of 


the Greeks. After the war was over, the Melefians re-eftablilh- 


ed that temple with a magnificence, which 


rding to Str& 

O v* 


bo, furpaiTed that of all the other temples of Greece 





• % _ 1 • 

Alexander the Great had overthrown Darius, he utterly 


ftroyed the city, where the priefls Branchidae had fettled 


> 



which their defendants were at that time in actual polTeffion, 


punifhing in the children the facrilegious perfidy of their fathers* 


S 


Tacitus relates fomething very lingular, though not very 


probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of Ionia, in Aha 


A* 







nor, near Colophon. Germanicus,” fays he, “ went to comiilt 




it 


A*. 


Apollo at Claros. It is not a woman that gives the anfwei? 


cc 


there as at Delphos, but a man chofe out of certain 





- -V V 


<t 


and almoft always of Miletus. It fuffices to let him 




V 



1 - * 


•vr 




'V •’ 

1 


€€ the number and names of thofe who come to confult hi®* 




it 




After which he retires into a cave, and having drunk of tM 




q Plut. de gen. Socr. p. 590. r Herod. 1 . i. c. 157. Strab. 1 . xiv. p. 634 


+ *9 A - 

M 


.«. 


r. 


s Tacit. Annal. 1 . ii. c. 54 


CV* 1 

i b- 


* • • I T 
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ff 


cc 


waters of a fpring within it, he delivers anfwers in verfe up 
on what the perfons have in their thoughts, 


€( often ignorant 


though he 


« fur 


and knows nothing of compofmg in mea- 
It is faid, that he foretold to Germanicus his hidden 


%c death, but in dark and ambiguous terms. 


u cuftom of 




rding to the 


I 




number of other 


mold famous of them all 


acles, to proceed to the 


of Apollo at Delphos 


the 


of 


It is very obvious that I mean the 
fie was worfhipped there under 


Pythian, derived from the 


he had killed, or fi 


inquire, ■av^a-Bcn, becaufe people 


i 


From thence the Delphic 
games there celebrated tli 


ferpent Python, 
a Greek word, that fignifies to 

thither to confult him: 


prieftefs was called Pythia,. and the 



ythian games 


It flood 


, Dd P hos was an an ciem city of Phocis in Achaia. 
upon the declivity, and about the middle of the mountain Par 
nallus, bu.lt upon a fmall extent of even ground, and Wound 


ed with preci 


tl 


c Diodorus fays, that there 
whence an exhal 


fortified it without the help of 


ation 


rofe. 


ikip about, and intoxicated the brain 


a cavity upon ParnafRis, from 
hich made the goats dance and 


A fhepherd having ap 


preached it, out of a delire to know the caufes of fo extraordi 

"! r , y . ^ € f Ca ’ WaS ilnmediatel y feized with violent agitations of 

ed words, which, without doubt, he did not 

> however, they foretold futurity. Others 
made the fame experiment, and it was foon rumoured through- 


body 

underhand himfclf 


the neighbouring 
preached without reve 
have fomething divine 


reception of 


effects 


The cavity was no longer ap 
The exhalation was concluded to 
A prieftefs was’ appointed for the 
nd a tripod placed upon the vent* cal- 


IpJi T . I-Uj-ruil LUC VC 

7 the Latins Cortina, perhaps from the lkin“ that 

ea it. _ o 


From thence flie gave her 


The city of Delph 


r^ r m y round about this cave, where a temple wTeW 
of'thi C1 3 - length became ver y magnificent. 


that of ail others 

Vylume /. 


ahnofl effaced 


The reputation 

or at leafl very much exceeded 


•Tacit. Aruul. lib, xiv. p. 427 438 


D 

Coriiuaa, 
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At fir ft a fin gle Pythia iufficcd to anfwer thofe who came tti 


confult the oracle 


) 


yet amounting to any great number 


But in procefs of time, when it grew into univerfal repute, a fe 




cond was appointed to mount the tripod alternately with the 


Brit, and a third chofen to fucceed in cafe of deaths or difeafe, 


m ■ 

'there were other afliflants befides thefe to attend the Pythia 


• A* 

the fandluary, of whom the moft confiderable were called 


prophets x j it was their bufinefs to take care of the facrifices, aid 




make the infpedlion into them 


To thefe the demands of the 


T 

inquirers were delivered either by word of mouth, or in writing 


and they returned the anfwers, as we fhall foe in the fequel 


* • 


VI 


We mull not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl of Delph 


The 


* 

prefent the latter as a woman that roved from 


country to country, venting her predictions. She w^s at the 


fame time the Sibyl of Delphos, Erythrae, Babylon, Cuma, and 


many other places, from her having relided in them all 


The Pythia could not prophefy till fhe was intoxicated by the 


exhalation from the fanttuary. This miraculous vapour had 


the effect at all times and upon all occafions. The god was 


always in the infpiring hun 


At firfi: he imparted himfel 


only once a year, but at length he was prevailed upon 


the Pythia every month. All days were not proper, and upon 


fome it was not permitted to confult the oracle 


Thefe unfor 


days occafioned an oracle’s being given to Alexander tb 


Great worthy of remark. He was at Delphos to confult tb 


od, at a time when the priefiiefs pretended it was forbid 


him any quell ions, and would not enter the temple. Alexander 


Who was always warm and 


y 


took hold of her by tb 


arm to force her 


when fhe cried out, “ Ah, my fa 




you are not to be refilled 


or 




C( 


My fon, y 



vifii 


£ 




r 




ble 




Upon which words he declared he would have 


otto 


oracle, and was contented with that he had received 


The Pythia, before fhe afcended the tripod, was a long 


V 


.v 


preparing for it by facrifices, purifications, a fall of three d| 


aV; 




and many other ceremonies 


The god denoted his 


by the moving of a laurel 


3 


that flood before the 


temple, which fhook alfi>to its very foundations 





* > v t 




* 


+4 %> » 


t * >' 
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As loon * as the divine v’pour, like a penetrating fire, had 

diffufed itfelf through the entrails of the prieftefs, her hair 
flood upright upon her head, her looks grew wild and furious, 
fhe foamed at the mouth, a fudden and violent v trembling feiz- 
ed her whole body, with all the f fymptoms of diftraftion and 
frenzy. She uttered at intervals Pome words almoft inarticu¬ 
late, which the prophets carefully collected. After Ihe had been 
a certain time upon the tripod, ihe was re-conducted to her cell, 
where ihe generally continued many days, to recover herfelf of 

her fatigue; and, as Lucan fays a fudden death was often 
cither the reward or puniihment of her enthufiafin • 

Numniis aut poena eft mors immatura rscepti 

Aut pretium. 3 , 


Tire prophets had poets under them, who made the oracles 


fes, which were often bad enough, and 


gave occaflon 


to fay, it was very furprifmg, that Apollo, who prefided in the 
c oir of the mufes, fhould infpire his prophetefs no better. But 


.Plutarch, informs 

the oracle 


that the god did not compofe ihe verfes of- 
He inflamed the Pythia’s imagination, and kind- 

led m her foul that living light, which unveiled all futurity to 
her. The words ihe uttered ' 


having neither method 


the heat of her enthufiafin. 


nor connexion, and coming only by 


arts to ufe that expreflion, 2 from the bottom of her ftomach 
or rat ler from her belly, were colle&ed with care by the pro 

" f ve thcm ^erwards to the poets to be turned inti 

tefe Apollo left to their own genius and natural ta 


verfe 
Jent 


we may fuppofe he did the Pythi 






y Lib v. 


2 'Efyccrgi/uv&oc. 


when ihe c ompof 

Dij 





Ante 


fanfi 


-- uuior unus, 

on comptae manfere comae : fed peflus anhelum 

£t rahie fera corda foment; majorque videri, 

Ne.r mr***^T~ r _ m ~ x * 


Nec mortale fonans, afflata eft numine 
Jam propiore dei. 


Virc. JEn. I. yi. y, 46-*— 


gurth his orfcles^romT which God has g iven us in the feript 

to the IV.i,u „ . ° fe of the devi! > the fury or madnefs. attnbo 


tument 


_ - ui Cai yiner’spredidti 

4 Mdnefs j or, according to ifa 


that fhew the 




ve to inch as divine,themotiocs 

That fruftjrateth the token* 9 f i 
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ed verfes, which, though not often, happened fometimes. 





fu bitance of the oracle was infpired by A polio, the manner e 


♦ 

expreffing it was the prieffcefs’sown: The oracles were, howevej 


often given in profe. 


* 


t 


The general chara&eriflics of oracles were # ambiguity 


* 


5 



1 

fcurity, and convertibility, to ufe that expreffion, fo that on 


anfwer would agree with feveral various, and fometimes 



ly oppoiite, events. By the help of this artifice, the daemons 


who of themfelves are not capable of knowing futurity, con 


cealed their ignorance, and amufed the credulity of the Pagai 


* 

world. When Croefus was upon the point of invading thi 


Medes, he confulted the oracle of Delphos upon the fuccefsol 


that war, and was anfwer ed, that by palling the river Halys,lt 


would ruin a great empire. What empire, his own, or thatti 


his enemies r He 


to guefs that 5 but wha 


the 


might be, the oracle could not fail of being in the right, k 


% • _ « 

much may be faid upon the fame god’s anfwer to Pyrrhus 




• . f 


J - 

j 


Aio te, JEacida, Romanos vincere poffe. 


•( 


I repeat it in Latin, becaufe the equivocality, which equallyiii 


ft- 

plies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Romans, and the R 


mans Pyrrhus, will not fubiift in a tranflation. Under the ci 


ver of fuch ambiguities, the god eluded all difficulties, and 


never m tns wrong. 


It muft, however * he confefled, that fometimes the anfwer 


the oracle was clear and circumflantial. I have repeated, in 


-hiftory of Croefus, the ftratagem he made ufe of to affiire 


-felf of the veracity of the oracle, which was, to demand of! 


and mnketh diviners mad 


conft 


with 


tranquillity of behaviour. Another diflinguifhing mark is, the daemons 



/ - 


their oracles in fecret places, by-ways, at>d in the obfeurity of caves; Wi 


God 


I have not fpoken in fecret) 


a dark place of the ear th, Ifa. xlv 19. I have not fpoken in fecret from the be 


. t 


#• 


ning- Ifa. x'<viii. 16. 


imitate 


without imoofmo- fuch conditions upon him 


- and falfe infpiraticn 


«•: -i 




* 


fernp 


Quod fi a : iquis dixerit multa 






* •* 


feu mati quid accidiffet. utrumque pofiit inte’ligi. Hrerony 


> ** 


i: 


He cites the two examples of Croefus 


, «A 
- 

\ f * 
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!by his ambaflador, what he was doing at a certain time prefixed 
The oracle of Delphos replied, that he was caufing a tortoife 
and a lamb to be dreiTed in a vefiel of brafs, which was really 
fo. * The emperor Trajan made a like proof upon the god at 
Heliopolis, by tending him a letter * tealed up, to which he de- 


manded an anfwer 


The oracle made no other return, than 


command a blank paper, well folded and lea led 


ed to him 


) 


be deliver 


Trajan, upon the receipt of it, was {truck with 
mazement to tee an anfwer fo correfpondent with his own let¬ 
ter, in which he knew he had wrote nothing. The wonderful 
facilityf, with which daemons can transfer themfelves almoft 
an inftant from place to place, made it not impoffible for 

related anfwers, and teem to foretel in 


in 


them to give the 

one country, what they had teen in another 
lian’s opinion 


which is TertuI 


Admitting it to be true, that fome oracles have been follow- 
e pieofely by the events foretold, we may believe, that God, 
o pumlh the blind and facrilegious credulity of the Pagans, has 
ometimes permitted the daemons to have a knowledge of things 


come 


) 


and to foretel them diftinctly enougl 


Which conduct 


od, though very much above human comprehenfion, is fre¬ 
quently attefted in the holy fcriptures. 

It has been queftioned, whether the oracles, mentioned in 

!_ . i{iPVy ’ ih ° ald be afcnbed ^ the operations of daemons. 

Wan dale, a 
and Monheur 


nly to the malignity and impofture of men 


Dutch phyl 

Fontenell< 
perfuafion 


has maintained the latter ; 
when a young man, adopted that opinion, in the 


to ufe his own words, that 


truth of Chriftianity 


was indifferent, as 


whether the oracles were the ef- 


r n r i J -ui due: 

‘ ° f tilC a H enc y of fpirits, or a feries of im ooft 


Father 


a 


Macrob 


D iij 


cujftomar 


Saturnal. c. xxiii. 


,1 , J ^ ’-UliiU 

the altar of the god unopened. 


t 
runt: 


Hoc 


totus orbis illis locus unus eft t 


momento 


=nuntiant. Velodm.rT ■ • " ^ uia ubl geratur tarn faci 

:u dineni decoqui cum credltur ’ q«ia fubJhmtia ignoratur. 

iixinnic tv/ r_. carni us pecudis Pythius eo modo reurnin 


Cacterum tef- 


Monicnto apud Lydiam 


Apol 
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Baltus, the Tefuit^ profeffor of the holy fcriptufes in the uiij* 




i 

Verfity of Stralburgh, has refuted them both in a very 


J * V 



vl 


■ Vi 


f 


piece, wherein he demonftrates invincibly, with the unanimoul 




authority of the fathers, that the devils were the real agents iif 




the oracles. He attacks, with equal force and fuccefs, the rafhS 


iiefs and prefumption of the anabaptift phyf: 


1 






c 



V 


in queftion the capacity and difcernment of the holy doctors, aH 


fiirdly endeavours to efface the high idea all true believers 


; * 



of thole great leaders of the church, and to depreciate their 


jierable -authority, which is fo great a difficulty to all who de 


from the principles of ancient tradition 


And if that 


ever certain and confentaneous in any thing, it is fo 






point ; for all the fathers of the church, and eccleliaftical 


ers of all ages, maintain, and atteft, that the devil was the au¬ 


thor of idolatry in general, and of oracles in particular. 



■ 

This Opinion does not oppofe the belief, that the prieffs and 


• l\ 

prieftefles were frequently guilty of fraud and impofture in .the 


anfwers of the oracles. For is not the devil the father and 


prince of lies h _In the Grecian hiftory we have feen more 


than once the Delphic prieftefs fuffer herfelf to be corrupt 


•. 

1 f 

ed by prefents* It was from that motive, ffie perfuaded tftfi 


Bacedaemoniaiis to affifi: the people of Athens in the 




m 


« 

pullion of the thirty tyrants j that ffie caufed Demaratus to fc'Cj 


divefled of the royal dignity to make way for Cleomenes *, and! 


drefted up an oracle to fupport the impoftor of Lyfander, when 


he endeavoured to change the fucceffion to the throne of Sparta 


i; 


And I am apt to believe, that Themiftocles, who well km 


the importance of acting againft the Perlians by fea, infpired 


the god with the anfwer he gave 


defend themfelves witb; 


walls of wood 




Demofthenes, convinced that the 


A 



r: 




frequently fuggefked by paffion or intereft, and 





* r 


with reafon, that Philip had inftrufted them to fpeak in his 




boldly declared, that the Yy thin philippi-zed, and badetg 








Athenians and Thebans remember, that Pericles and Epamfflfl 










das, inflead of liftening 


and 


ling themfelves with, f 


frivolous anfwers of the oracle, thofe idle bugbears of the 





e ♦ . ^ 
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of their ineafures 






The fame father Baltus examines with equal fiiccefs the ce£ 
fation of oracles, a fecond point in the difpute. Mr. Wandale 
to oppofe with fome advantage a truth fo glorious to Jefus Chrift 
the -fubverter of idolatry, had falfified the fenfe of the fathers 
by making them fay, “ that oracles ceafed precifely at the mo 

The learned apologift for the fa- 

ceafe till af~ 


» 


ment of Chrift’s birth.” 


thers fliews, that they all allege oracles did 


Saviour’s birth, and the preaching of his gofpel 


fudden 


not 




i & w*. xxw j UUk 

but in proportion to his falutary doctrines being 


known to mankind, and gaining ground in the world 

confirmed by the 


unanimous opinion of the fathers is 
ceptionable evidence of great numbers of the 
agree with them as to the time when the oracles ceafed 


This 


Pag 


who 


What an honour 


the Chriftian 


religion was this filence 


impofed upon the oracles by the viftory of Jefus Chrift ? Everv 

i^i— i i ... J> 


Chriftian had this power. c Tertullian, 


of his apolog 


challenges the Pagans to make the experiment, and contents 
that a Chriftian fhould be put to death, if he did not oblige 
thefe givers of oracles to confefs themfelves devils. dLac- 
tantms informs us. that every Chriftian could filence them 


> 



only the fign of the crofs 


that whe 

Antioch. 


J ulian the Apoftate was at Daph 


confult Apollo, the god. 


And all the world knows, 

se, a fuburb of 


facrifices offered to him, continued 


otwithftanding all the 


mute, and only recovered 


his fpeech to anfwer thofe who inquired the caufe of his fi 
ence, that they muft afcribe it to the interment of certai, 


bodies in the 


ghbourhood 


Thofe were the bodies of 


n lan martyrs, amongft which was tftat of St. Babyl 

. ! 1S trium P h °f the Chriftian religion ought to give 

ue fenfe of our obligations to Jefus Chrift,_, __ ^ i-ni| 

time, of the darknefs to which all mankind wer7aband7nedT< 


and, at the fame 


fore his 


coming 


fathers and mothei 


We have feen, amongft the^Carthag 

_ i ■% . _ _ 




more cruel than wild beafts, i nh uman 


e 


Tertul. in Apolog 1 


D iiij 

^ Lib. de vera fapient. c. xxvii. 


Tam ^ ue vera lapient. c. xxvii, 

am barbaros, tarn i mmanes fuiffe homine, uc parricidium fuum 


uni atque execrabile humano 


id ell 


gen en 


facrificium vocarent . 1 Cum 


Introduction 
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4 

ly giving up their children, and annually depopulating the#* 


.1 


tities, by destroying the moft florid of their youth, in obe¬ 


dience to the bloody dictates of their oracles and falfe god 


The victims were chofen without any regard to rank, fex, age. 


or condition. Such bloody executions were honoured with. 


the name of facrifices, and defigned to 


the gods 


pitious 


What greater evil 


37 


La<Efcantius, “ could they 




inflkft in their moft violent difpleafure, than to dep 


“ their adorers of all fenfe of humanity, to make them cut 


“ the throats of their own children, and pollute their fa 


a 


legious hands with fuch execrable par 


a 

A thoufand frauds and impoftures, openly detected at Del 


phos, and every where elfe, had not opened men’s eyes, nor in 


the leaf! diminished the credit of the oracl 


hi ch fubfifted 


upwards of two thoufand years, and was carried to an incon¬ 


ceivable height, even in the fenfe of the greateft men, the moft 


profound philofophers, the moft powerful princes 


y 


and 


gene 


rally among the moft civilized nations 


> 


and fuch as valued 


themfelves moft upon their wifdom and policy. The eftima- 


tion they wei 


may 


be judged from the magnificence of, 


the temple of Delphos, and the immenfe riches amafTed in it 


through the fuperftitious credulity of nations and monarchs 


e The temple of Delphos having been burnt about the fifty- 


eight Olympiad, the Amphyclions, thofe celebrated jud 

___ « tm /** « i l i 1 • W # 


ges of 


Greece, took upon themfelves the care of rebuilding it. They 


agreed with an architect for three hundred talents, which a-J 


hundred thoufand liv 


rhe cities of Greece 


were to furnifh that fum. The inhabitants of Delphos were 


taxed a fourth part of it, and made gatherings in all parts, even 


in foreign nations, for that Service. Amafis at that time king 


of Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of his country, contri¬ 


buted confiderabie Sums towards it. The Alcmeonidesj a pQ” 


e Herod. 1. ii c. iBo & 1. v. c. 62 . 


I N 


S'f 


animat, quae max me eft aetas parentibu? dulcior,.finc 


ul!o 


mque 



tamen X'etu-Xuas amant, feritate fuperar- nt. 


dementiam infanabilem 



illi- i >i dii ampiiu 


Cu® 


bitatibu* madtant, humanis fenftbusfpo 


' f* 




Ladtant. 1. i. c. 21 
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tent family of Athens, were charged with the conduct of the 

4 

building, and made it more magnificent by considerable addi¬ 
tions of their own, than had been propofed in the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Croefus, one of his fuceeSIbrs, 
enriched the temple of Delphos with an incredible number of 


prefents. Many other princes. 


and private perfons, by* 


their example, in a kind of emulation of each other, had heap¬ 
ed up in tripods, vefiels, tables, Shields, crowns, chariots, and 
ftatues of gold and Silver of all Sizes, equally infinite in num¬ 
ber and value. The prefents of gold, which Croefus only made 
to this temple, amounted according to Herodotus to upwards 

hundred and fifty-four talents ; that is, about feven 

* ; and perhaps 


of two 

hundred and Sixty-two thoufand French livres 

thofe of Silver to as much. Moft of thefe prefents were in being 
in the time of Herodotus, s Diodorus Siculus, adding thofe of 


princes to them 


their amount ten thoufand ta 


lents, or thirty millions of livres f. 

h Amongft the Slatues of gold, confecrated by Croefus in the 
temple of Delphos, was placed that of a female baker, of which 

was the occafion. Alyattus, Croefus’s father, havino- mar¬ 


ried a fecond wife, by whom he had children. She 


ved 


her 


get rid of her fon-in-law, that the crown might deicend t* 

For this purpofe She engaged the female ba 


iSTue 


ker to pu^poifon into a loaf, that was to be ferved at the 
y°ung prince’s table. The woman, who was Struck with hor- 
ror at the crime, in which She ought to have had no part at 


gave Croefus notice of 


The poifoned loaf 


Served 


the queen’s own children, and their death fecured the crown 


the lawful fucceSTor 


When he afeended the throne, in 


gratitude to his benefa£trefs, he erected 


Slatue to her in the 


temple of Delpl 


But may we conclude that a perfon of 


fo mean a condition could deferve fo great an honour ? Plu 
tarch anfwers in the affirmative, and with a much better title 


conqueror 


and 


he fays, than many of the fo much vaunted 
heioes, who have acquired their fame only by fnurder and de 

vaftation. 




f 


* 


Herod 


Plut. de Pyth orac. p. 401* 

A 1 _ 1 


£ Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 453. 


About 


f About JL. 1,300,009. 
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* 

It is not to be wondered, that fucli immenfe riches 




' • . 


tempt the avarice of mankind, and 


xpofe Delphos to bei 






JZ + + 


frequently pillaged 


v . 


Without mentioning more ancient timj| 


who invaded Greece with a million of men, endei 


voufed to feize upon the fpoils of this tempi 






Above an hiil 


dred years after, the Phoceans, near 


’ v a V 


plundered it at feveral 


ghbours of Delphol 


The fame rich booty was 


r: 


v 


foie motive of the irruption of the Gauls 




> . i 




Brennus 


The guardian god of Delphos, if we may 


• * 


hiftorians, fometimes defended this temple by lurprifing pro. 


digies 5 and at others, either from incapacity or confufion, fuf< 


fered himfelf to be plundered 


When Nero made this templfc 


fo famous througl 


the univerfe, a vifit, and found in it 


five hundred fine brafs flatues of illultrious men and gods 


his liking, which had been confecrated 


Apollo, (more of 


gold and filver having undoubtedly difappeared upon his ap¬ 


proach) he ordered them to be taken down, and fhipping them 


board his veflels, carried them with him to Rome 


Thofe who would be more particularly informed concerning 


the oracles and riches of the 


pie of Delpl 


VV 


may confult 


iome difiertations upon them, printed 


the Memoirs of the 


academy of Belles Lettres 


ording to my cuftom 


of which I have made good ufe, at* 


Of the Games and Combats. 


» 


Games and combats made 


# 

part of the religion, and had 


fliare in almofi: all the feftivals of the 


and for that 


reafon it is proper to treat of them in this place 


Whether 


confider their origin, or the defign of their inftitution 


we 


fhall 


not be furprifed at their being fo much pra&ifed in the 




governed fiates 






r 


A 


Hercules, Thefeus, Caftor, and Pollux, and the greateft 






of 


antiquity, were not only the inftitutors or reftorers p] 


them, but thought it glorious to fhare in the exercife of theni 


^nd meritorious to fucceed ther 


The fubduers of monfterl 


• v *,» 


and of the common enemies of mankind, thought it no dif* 


g^ace to them, to afpire at the victories in thefe combats 


't* 






♦ 




•*..**» 

- 


i Vol. III. 
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tliat the new wreaths, with which their brows were encircled 

in the folemnization of thefe games, took any luftre from thofe 
they had before acquired. Hence the moll famous poets made 
thefe combats the fubj eel of their verfes; the beauty of whofe 

to promife 


poetry 


y 


whilft it immortalized themfelves, feemed 


an eternity of fame to thofe whofe victories it, fo divinely cele¬ 
brated. Hence arofe that uncommon ardour, which animated 


all Greece to imitate the ancient heroes, and, like them, to 
fignalize themfelves in the public combats 

A reafon more folid, which refults froni the nature of theib 
combats, and of the people who ufed them, may be given foi? 
their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature Warlike, and equally 
intent upon forming the bodies and minds of their youth, in¬ 
troduced thefe exercifes, and annexed honours to them, in oi 
der to prepare the younger fort for the profefi&on of arms, to 
confirm their health, to render them ftronger and more robull* 
to inure them to fatigues, and to make them intrepid inclole 
fight, in which, the ufe of fire-arms being then unknown, the 
flrength of body generally decided the vidlory. Thefe athle 

gft our 
f. but 



tic exercifes fupplied the place of thofe in ufe am 
nobility, as dancing, fencing, riding the great horfe 
they did not confine themfelves to a graceful mien, nor to the 

beauties of a fhape and face; they were for joining {Irength to 
the charms of perfon* 

It is tri 
fo ufeful j 




thefe exercifes, fo illuftrious by their founders, and 
the ends at firfl propofed from them, introduced 


public mailers, who taught them to young perfons, and prac 
tiling them with fuccefs, made public fhew and oifentation of 
their ikiil. This fort of men applied themfelves folely to the 
praflice of this art, and carrying it to an excefs, they formed it 
into a kind of fcience, by the addition of rules and refinements ; 
often challenging each other out of a vain emulation, till at 
length they degenerated into a profefiion of people, who, with¬ 
out any other employment, or merit, exhibited themfelves as a 
fight ior the diverfion of the public. Our dancing-mailers are 

not them in this refpe£l, whofe natural and original de¬ 

signation was to teach youth a graceful manner of walking, and 




do 


• %. 
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good addrefs; but now we fee them mount the flage 


4n< 


perform ballets in the garb of comedians 




capering 


y 


fkipping, and making variety of ftrange unnatural motions 



fhall fee, in the fequel, what opinion the ancients had of tlieiS 


profefled combatants and wreftling-maflers 


There were four kinds of games folemnized in Greece. Th 


Olympic , fo called from Olympia, otherwife Pifa, a town of Eli 


Peleponnefus ; near which they were celebrated after the 




piration of every four years, in honour of Jupiter Olympics, 


The Pythic , facred to Apollo Pytl 




y 


fo called from the 


ferpent Python, killed by him 


four 


years 


The Nt 


they were alfo celebrated every 


hich took their name from Ne< 


4 

maea, a city and foreft of Peleponnefus, and were either infK, 


tuted or reftored by Hercules, after he had flain the lion of the 


Nemaean foreft 


laltly, the Ijtl 


they were folemnized every two. years 


And 


celebrated upon the ifthmus of Corinth 


from four years to four years, in honour of Neptune 


k 


The- 


feus was the reftorer of them, and they continued 


after 


the ruin of Corinth 


That perfons might be prefent at thefe 


public fports with greater quiet and fecurity, there was a ge 


neral fufpeniion of arms, and celfation of hoffcilities throughout 


all Greece, during the time of their celebration 


In thefe games, which were folemnized with incredible mag 


nificence, and drew together a prodigious concourfe of fpedtators 


from all parts, a Ample wreath was all the reward of the vigors 


In the Olympic games 


mpofed of wild olive 


y 


the 


Pythic of laurel; in the Nemaean of green parfley 1 ; and in the 


Xfthmian of the fame herb 


The inflitutors of thefe games 


plied from thence, that only honour, and not mean and fordid 


intereft 


ght to be the motive of great actions. Of what 


were men not capable, accuftomed to adt folely from fo glor: 


fix 


ous a principle 


We have feen in the Perflan war. that Ti 


granes, one of the moft conliderable captains in the army of 


Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Grecian games defcribod 


cried out with aftonifhment, addrefling himfelf to Mardonijis, 


k Pauf. 1. ii. p. 88. 


Several rcajfons are given 


Apium 


Herod. 1 . viii. c. 88 




; v 

n v 



J 


introduction. 
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torha* commanded in chief, “ * Heavens! againft what men are 
« you leading us ? Infenfible to interefl, they combat only for 




glory 


77 


Which exclamation, though looked upon by Xe 


It 


effeft of abje£t fear, abounds with fefife and judgment. 

: was from the fame principle the Romans, whilft they 


beftowed upon other occafions crowns of gold of great value, 
perfifted always in giving only a wreath of oaken leaves to him 
who faved the life of a citizen. “ Oh manners, worthy of eter- 
“ nal remembrance P 5 cries Pliny, in relating this laudable cuf- 
tom. iC O grandeur, truly Roman, that would aflign no other 
“ reward but honour, for the prefervation of a citizen! a fer- 


tom 


U 


reward but honour, for the prefervation of 




it 


it 


tt 


tt 


vice, indeed, above all reward; thereby fufficiently arguing 
it their opinion, that it was criminal to fave a man’s life from 
“ the motive of lucre and intereft!” “ O mores aeternos, qui 
tanta opera honore folo donaverint; et cum reliquas coronas 
auro commendarent, falutem civis in pretio efle noluerint. 
clara profeffione fervari quidem hominem nefas efle lucri 


it 


caufa 


77 


Amongft all the Grecian games, the Olympic held undeniably 
the firft rank, and that for three reafons. They were facred 
Jupiter the greateft of the gods; inftituted by Hercules, the 


hrll of the heroes; and celebrated with more pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, amidft a greater concourfe of fpeftators from all parts, 

than any of the reft. 

0 If Faufamas may be believed, women were prohibited to be 


prefent 


them upon 


of death ; and during their 


was ordained, that 


woman fhould approach the 


One only 


place where the games were celebrated, or pafs on that fide of 
the river Alpheus. One only was fo bold as to violate this 
law, and flipped in difguife amongft the combatants. She was 
tned for the offence, and would have fuffered for it, according 
to the law, if the judges, in regard to her father, her brother, 
?nd her fon, who had all been viftors in the Olympic games, 
ad not pardoned her offence, and faved her life. 

law was jierj conformable with the Grecian manners, 

* n }’ XV *‘ c ,‘ 4 * ° Paufan 1 . v p. 297 
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amongft whom the ladies were very referved, feldom appeal 


public, had feparate apartments, called Gynaecea, and neve 




table with the men when grangers were prelent 



4 




w 

inly inconfiftent with decency to admit them at fonie 


9 % • A _ 




the games, as thofe of wreftling, and the pancratium, in 





the combatants fought naked 


-v 


t■ 




- ♦ 




The fame Paufanias tells us in another pla 


that tlii 


* 


prieftefs of Ceres had an honourable feat in thefe games 




V 




ant 


that virgins were not denied the liberty of being prefent at the! 


For my part, I 


v* 


9 

conceive the reafon of fiich ineoufij}, 


ency, which indeed feems incredible 


* - 


* 


The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the victory 


w • %« 

thefe games. They looked upon it as the perfection of glory, 


and did not believe it permitted to mortals to defire any 


beyond 


Cicero affures 


that with them it was no 



honourable than the confular dignity 


ginal fplend 


n 


/ 


with the ancient Romans 


And in another place he fay 


V-. 


* J 




J- to conquer at Olympia, was almoft, in the fenfe of the G 


■'r 


Hi 


cians, more great and gl 


than to receive the honour 




triumph at Rome, Horace fpeaks in ftill ftronger terms 




this kind of victory. $ He is not afraid to fay, that 


ce 


exalts the vidtor above human nature 5 they were no Ion 


6 i 


men but gods. 




.tv 




We fhall fee hereafter what extraordinary honours were pal 


>1 

to the vidtor, of which one of the mo ft affedting was, to dal 


the year with his name. 


Nothing could more 



liven their endeavours, and make them regardfefs of expend 


t ' tic^^ cl immortalizing their names, which. 


the future, would be annexed to the calendar, and in the fro 


r 


of all laws made in the fame year with the victory 


To 


I 




Paufan 
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Queft 
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mpiorum victoria, Graecis confulatus ille antifltms videbatur 


T 




* 
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* 




f Olympionicam ene apud Graecos prope maju.s fuit et gloriofus, tjuam Ro$l 


feriumphaffe 


num xxxi 
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Palmaque nobHts 
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Terrarum dominos 


Hor. Od. i. lib. I 




Sive quos Elea domum reducit 




Falma coeleftes 
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motive may be added, the joy of knowing, that their praifes 
would be celebrated by the maft famous poets, and fhare in 
the entertainment of the moft illuftrious afifemblies; for thefe* 
odes were fung in every houfe, and had a part in every enter¬ 
tainment. What could be a more powerful incentive to a peo¬ 
ple, who had no other object and aim than that of human 

glory 

I fhall confine myfelf upon this head the Olympic games, 
which continued five days ; and flaall de^rribe, in as brief a 

manner as pofiible, the feveral kinds of combats of which they 

! * 

were compofed. Mr. Burette has treated this fubje< 5 l in feveral 
diftertations, printed in the memoirs of the academy of Belles 
Lettres; wherein purity, perfpicuity, and elegance of ftile are 
united with profound erudition, I make no fcruple in appro¬ 
priating to my ufe the riches of my brethern; and, upon this 

_ % | 

fubjeft of the Olympic games, have made very free with the 

late Abbe Mafileu’s remarks upon the Odes of Pindar. 

# 

The combats, which had the greatefi: fhare in the folemnity 
pf the public games, were boxing, wreftling, the pancratium, 

and racing. To thefe may be added the 

exercifes of leaping, throwing tfie dart, and that of the trochus 

% • * + 

or wheel; but as thefe were neither important, nor of any great 

% 

reputation, I ljhall content myfelf with having only mentioned 
them in this place 

Jars of thefe grimes and exercifes, it will be necefiary to begin 


the difcus or quoit 


9 


* 

For the better methodizing the particu 


of the Athletae, or Combatants 


Of the A THL E 


Combatants 


The term Athletae, is derived from the Greek word 
which fignifies labour, combat. This name was given to thofb 
who exercifed themfelves with defign to difpute the prizes in 
the public games. The art by which they formed themfelves 
for thefe encounters, was called Gymnaftic, from the Athle 

toe's 



Thole 


fro 


naked. 

— 

who were defigned for this profefiion frequented. 


m ^eir moft tender age, the Gymnafia or Palaeftrae, which 

^a^emies maintained for that purpofe at the 


F er e a kind 
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public expence. In thefe places, fuch young people were|| 
der the direction of different mafters, who employed the n 
effectual methods to inure their bodies for the fatigues of 


public games, and to form them for the combats. 


The 




rei 


had 


no oti 


men they were under was very hard and fevere. At firft 

ifhment but dried figs, nuts, foft cheeft 

• j 

They were able 
continence; whi 


and a grofs heavy fort of bread, called 


lutely forbid the ufe of 
Horace expreffes thus q 


and enjoined 




■ k*- 


Qui ftudet optatam curfu contingere met 
Multa tulit fecitque puer ; fudavit et alfit 
Abflinuit Venere et vino. 


t ' H 

t . 


. t 


Who, in th’ Olympic race, the prize would gain, 
Idas borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 
JExcefs of heat and cold has often try’d, 

JLove’s foftnefs banifh’d, and the glafs deny’d. 


ti 


1 % ' 


\ 


St. Paul, by an aliufion to the Athletae, exhorts the Corii 
thians, near whofe city the Ifthmian games were celebrate 
to a lober and penitent life. “ Thofe who ftrive,” faysii 


for the maftery 


€( it to obtain 


1 are temperate in all things : Now they 
orruptible crown, but we an incorruptible 
^ Tertullian ufes the fame thought to encourage the mar 
He makes a comparifon from what the hopes of victory ma 
the Athletae endure. 


He repeats the fe\ 


P n 


and 

live: 


fes they 
confer; 


nd painful 


obliged to undergo; the continual 


I 


in which they paffed the beft years of thi 


and the voluntary pi 


which they impofe 


themfeft 
pafiions. 
fevere a 


, of all that was mo ft affedtiiig and grateful to th 

It is true, the Athletae did 


• I 1 


not always obferve 


regimen, but at length fubftituted in its ftead 


* ■// 










mty and indolence extremely remote from it. 

The Athletae, before their exercifes, were rubbed with 
and ointments to make their bodies more fupple and vigoro 
At firft they made ufe of a belt, with an apron or fcarf faft| 


q 


Art. Poet, v* 41s. 
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Neir.pe enim et Athletae feerej^antur ad ftrldHorem 


m *< 


aedificando vacent; continentur a 

♦ 

diore ; coguntur, cruciantur, fatigai 


ptitu 


Martyr 
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ed to it, for their more decent appearance in the combats \ 

to lofe the vi£lc*ry by 


but 


of the combatants happ 


s covering’s falling off*, that accident was the occaiion of fa 
Scing modefty to convenience, 


for the future, the Athl 


and retrenching the 


apron 


nly naked 


fome 



cifes, as wreflling, boxing, the pancratium, and the foot 


They pra&ifed a kind of 


in the Gymnafia for ten 


months, to accomplish themfelves in the feveral 


iliduous appl 


cifes by 


a 


and this they did in the prefence of fuch 


as curiofty or idlenefs conduced to look on. But when the 
celebration of the Olympic games drew nigh, the Athletae, 


who were to appear in them, were kept to double exercife 
Before they were admitted to combat, other proofs were 
quired; as to birth, none but Greeks were to be received. 



alfo neceffary, that their manners fhould be unexception 

No flranger was admitted t< 


able, and their 


dition free 


combat in the Olympic games ; and when Alexander, the Ton 

bf Amyntas king of Macedon, prefented himfelf to difpute tb 
prize, his competitors, 

ty, oppofed his reception as a Macedon 


without any regard to the royal dig 


and cdnfeq 


ntly 


a Barbarian and a ftranger ; nor could the judges be prevailed 
upon to admit him, till he had proved, in due form, his fami¬ 
ly originally defcended from the Argives. 

The perfons who prdided in the games, called Agomthetae , 
Athlothetae , and Hellanodlcae , regiftered the name and country 
each champion; and upon the opening of the games an he- 


9 


aid proclaimed the 

hen made to take 


names of the combatants 
an oath, that they would 


They were 

ufly ob 


erve the feveral laws prefcribed in each kind of combat, and 

0 not h.ing contrary to the eftablifhed orders, and regula- 
ions of the games. Fraud, artifice, and e: 


v 


abfolutely prohibited; and the maxim fo 


ceflive viol 


; anu me maxim 10 generally re¬ 
vived elfewhere, that it is indifferent whether an enemy is 


onquered by deceit or valour 


ats. 


banifhed from thefe 


Fhe addrefs of a combatant, expert in all the turns of 


art * who knew how to fhift and fence dexteroufly 

change upon his adverfary with 
f olume L 


to put 
art and fubtiltv, and to 
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improve the leaft advantage 




muft not be confounded | 






with the cowardly and knavifh cunning of 


who, witK 






gard to the laws prefcribed, employs the moft unfair m 
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quifh his competitor 


Thofe who difp 


the 


V£r 


*. 




prize 




the feveral kinds of combats, drew lots for their preced 
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them 






It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to run 


•A 


the different kinds of combats, in which they exercifed the 





felves 
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Of Wrestling . 
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Wrestling is one of the moft ancient exercifes of which 


• 4 


*4 


• .* 
\ 

have any knowledge, having been practifed in the time of 


patriarchs, as the wreftling of the angel with Jacob prov 


# 

Jacob fupported the 


gel 


attack fo vigoroufly, that 


h 


ceiving he could not throw fo*rough a wreftler 


he 


ced to make him lame by touching the linew of his 


I 


which immediately fhrunk up 


( 




"Wreftling among the Greeks 


well as other 


»j 




practifed at fir ft with fimplicity, little art, and in a na 


manner 


5 


the 


ght of the body, and the ftrength of 




.i 


mufcles, having more fliare of it, than addrefs and fkill 


,1' 


1 


feus 


was 


the firft that reduced it to method, and refi 







ith the rules of 


He was alfo the firft who eftab 
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A 


the public fchools, called Palaefrae y where the young pb 


had mafters to inftrudt them 


V 


*7* 


The wreftlers, before they began their combats, were 


V* 


v 


bed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards anointed 


oils, which added to the ftrength and flexibility of their 


. j 


* 4 


r 7 


But as this uncftion, in making the fkin too flippery, rend 


•* 


% 4 



C * 


diflicult for them to take good hold of each other 


r—b 



S; 


u* 


medied that inconvenience, fometimes by rolling themfelv| 




the duft of the Palaeftrae, fometimes by throwing 


r 




ne 


■SiS 
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upon each other, kept for that purpofe in the Xyft 


% 


3 ? 


. 
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ticoes of the Gymnafia 
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Thus prepared, the wreftlers began their combat 
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were matched two againft two, and fometimes feveral couples 
contended at the fame time. In this combat, the whole aim 
and defign of the wreftlers was to throw their adverfary upon 
the ground. Both Hrength and art were employed to this 
purpofe: They feized each other by the arms, drew forwards, 
pulhed backwards, ufed many difiortions and twiffings of the 


body 


7 


locking their limbs into each other 


feizing by the 


neck, throttling, preffing in their arms, flruggling, plying 
all tides, lifting from the ground, dafhing their heads 
ther like rams, and twilling one another’s necks 
conflderable advantage in the wreftler 
felf mafter of his adverfary’s legs. 


mediate confeqm 
dolus, fpeaking of wine 

“ p reCentlj takes one by the heels 

5nv, and ■ahov!?' t/v. 


toge- 

The moft 

was to make him- 
of which a fall was the im- 


) 


He 


is 


From whence Plautus fays in his Pfeu- 

a dangerous wreftler, he 
The Greek terms 

feemed to 


yy 


and the Latin word fupplantar 


imply, that one of thefe arts confiffed in Hooping down to 
fe.ze the antagonift under the foies of his feet, and in railing 

them up to give him a fall. & 

th e Athletae wreftled Handing, the combat 


In this manner 


ending with the fall of one of the competitors. _ 

happened that the wreHler, who was down, drew his adverfary 


But when it 


or accident, the combat 


along with him, either by 

nued upon the fand, the antagoniHs tumbling and twining with 
each other in a thoufand different ways, till one of them got 
"PpermoH, and compelled the other to alk quarter 


felled himfelf vanquilhed 
ling, called 


and 


There was a third fort of wref- 


lands j 
rinds; 

ombat 


from the Athletae 
without taking hold of the body 


and this exercife ferved as a prelude 


ufing 


only their 
the other 



the 


confifted 


in 


greater 


lueezing them with all their force 


intermingling their fingers, and in 


pufhing 


another 


T of ,heir “ 8 " he ’ >" ■*«*■» ^ 

Br . J " S, _ and other joints of the arm, without the afliff- 


°f any other member 


ged his opponent tq alk quarter 


and the victory was his, who ob 


E ij 


Captat pedes primihn, iu&ator dolofus eft. 
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The combatants were to fight three times fticceflively, ,||j 




throw their antagonifts at leaft twice, before the prize cqi 


be adjudged to them 






a 


S 


Homer defcribes the wreftling of Ajax and UlyfTes ; Ov 


_ >> f 

that of Hercules and Achelous ; Lucan, of Hercules and A 


taeus 


> 


and the Thebaid of 




of Tydeus and Agylle 




The wreftlers of greateft reputation amongfl the Greeks 




Milo of Croton, whofe hiftorv I have related elfewhere at lari 


and Polydamas 


The latter, alone and without arms, killd 


furious lion upon mount Olympus, in imitation of Herculi 


whom he propofed to liimfelf as a model in this action 


* > 

A 




other time having feized a bull by one of his hinder legs, ;jj 


bead: could not get loofe without leaving his hoof in his haiid 


He could hold a chariot behind, while the coachman whiptI 


4 

horfes in vain to make them go forward. Darius Noth 


king of Perha, hearing of his prodigious ftrength, was deiiri 


of feeing him, and 


ited him to Sufa 


Three ioldiers 


that prince’s guard, and of that band which the Periians 


ed immortal , efteemed the moft warlike of their troops 






ordered to fall upon him. Our champion fought and 


them all three* 


Of Bo XING y or the CESTUS* 




Boxing 


combat at handy blows, from whence it de: 


i 


name 


The combatants covered their hits with a kind 


offeniive arms, called 


Ceffus 


? 


and their heads wit 


a 


fort 


t— 


•V 


leather cap, to defend their temples and ears, which were 


pofed to blows, and 


deaden their violence 


TheC 


f: 






kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of ftraps of 


and plated with brafs, lead, or iron, withinfide 


« < 


Their 




1 




was to ftrengtlien the hands of the combatants 


and to 




-\ 




violence to their blows. 


- 


fv 
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Sometimes the Athletae came immediately to the moft 


blows, and began with charging in the moft furious 


& 


* 


ner 


4 

Sometimes whole ho 


pafied 


in 


liarrailing and 




* 

tiguing each other, by a continual extenlion of their arms* 


k^- 


? . * 


3 Iliad. 1 . xxiii. v. 708, &c. 
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ix. v. 31 


See, Pliarf. 




61 z. Stat. 1 . vi. v. 147. 
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derin 


D 


each other 


blows ineffectual 


that manner of defence to keep off their adverfary 


and endeavouring 


But when 



a combatant came on to throw himfelf with all his force and 
vigour upon another, they had a furprifing addrefs in avoiding 
the attack by a nimble turn of the body, which threw the im¬ 
prudent adverfary down, and deprived him of the vi&ory. 

However fierce the combatants were againft each other, 
their being exhaufted by the length of the combat, would fre¬ 


quently reduce them to the neceffity of making a truce: Upon 
which the battle was fufpended for fome minutes, that were 


employed in recovering their fatigue, and rubbing off the fweat 

in which they were bathed: After which they renewed the 

till one of them, by letting fall his arms through weak- 

nefs, or by fvvooning away, explained that he could no longer 

fupport the pain or fatigue, and defired quarter; which was 
confeffing himfelf vanquiflied. 


Boxing was one of the rudeft and moft dangerous of the 
gymnaftic combats ; becaufe, befides the danger of being crip¬ 
pled, the combatants ran the hazard of their lives. They 
fometimes feil down dead, or dying, upon the fand * though 

that feldom happened, except the vanquifhed perfon perfifted 
too long in not acknowledging his defeat : Yet it was common 
or them to quit the fight with a countenance fo disfigured, 

;hat il was not eafy to know them afterwards j carrying away 
«ith them the fad marks of their vigorous refinance, fucli as 
truifes and contufions in the face, the lofs of an eye, their teeth 
tnoc.ced out, their jaws broken, or fome more confiderable 

rachire. 





Thebaid.l.yi, ArgonautJ.av. 
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Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus \ and in Statius and 
rius Flaccus, of feveral other combatants. 
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Of the Pancratium. 

The Pancratium u was fo called from two Greek wi 

which fignify that the whole force of the body was neceffj 

* 

It united boxing and wreftling in 




*Y 


for fucceeding in it. 


w.. 

- 4 - 


fame fight, borrowing from one its manner of ftruggling 
flinging, and from the other, the art of dealing blows, and. 1 
avoiding them with fuccels. In wreftling it was not permit! 








V 




to ftrike with the hand, nor in boxing to feize each other] 
the manner of the wreftlers : But in the Pancratium, it 
not only allowed to make ufe of all the gripes and artifices 
wreftling, but the hands and feet, and even the teeth and m 
might be employed to conquer an antagonift. 

This combat was the moft rude and dangerous, 
cratiaft in the Olympic games, called Arrichion, or Arrachii 
perceiving himfelf almoft fuffocated by his adverfary, who 
got faft hold of him by the throat, at the fame time that 


A Pi 


•f 


V 




> 


hel# him by the foot, broke one of his enemy’s toes, the 
treme anguifh of which obliged him to alk quarter at the I 
inftant Arrichion himfelf expired. The Agonothetae cro 
Arrichion, though dead, and proclaimed him victor, 
ftratus has left us a very lively defcription of a painting, whli 


u 



reprefented this combat. 


Of the D 


£>jTOir. 


r 

The Difcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, E 

wood, but more frequently of flone, lead 


foihetimes of 
other metal : 


brafs. Thofe who ufed this 






were called Difcoboli, that is, fiingers of the Difcus 


Th 


\ Mfr ■ 

*« w 




thet 




which fignifies borne upon theJljoulders , given 


,1 


inftrument by H 


fufficiently fhews, that it was 



V 1 


*• 


\r* 

* t 




•y • 


great a weight to be carried from place to place in 
only, and that the fhouiders were neceflary for the 
fuch a burden any fpace of time. 

u Ilctv Xfocr#*. , 
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The Intent of this exercife, as of almoft all the others, was 
to invigorate the body, and to make it more capable of fup- 
porting the weight, and ufe of arms. In war they were often 
obliged to carry fuch loads, as appear excefiive in thefe days, 
either of provifions, fafcines, pallifades ; or in fcaling of walls, 

A 

when, to equal the height of them, feveral of the befiegers 
mounted upon the fhoulders of each other. 


The Athletae in hurling the Difcus, put themfelves into the 
beft pofture they could, to add force to their caft. They ad¬ 
vanced one foot, upon which leaning the whole weight of their 
bodies, they poifed the Difcus in their hands, and then whirl¬ 
ing it round feveral times almoft horizontally, to add force to 
its motion, they threw it off with the joint ftrength of hands, 
arms, and body, which had all a fhare in the vigour of the 
difcharge. He that flung the Difcus fartheft was the vi&or. 


The mo ft famous painters 


fculpt 


endeavours to reprefent naturally the attitudes of the Difco- 
boli, have left pofterity many mafter-pieces in their feveral 1 
arts. Quintilian exceedingly extols a ftatue of that kind, 
which had been finifhed with infinite care and application by 
the celebrated Myron : « * What can be more finifhed, or ex- 
prefs more happily the mufcular diftortions of the body in 

“ the exercife of the Difcus, than the Difcobolus of Myron ?” 


Of the Penta thl um. 

The Greeks gave this name to an exercife compofed of five 


others. It was the common opinion, that thofe five exercifes 

were wreftling, running, leaping, throwing the dart, and the 

Difcus. It was believed that this fort of combat was decided in 

one day, and fometimes the fame morning ; and that the prize, 

which was fingle, could not be given but to the vidtor in all 
thofe exercifes. 

The exercife of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of which 
the firft confifted 


m leaping a certain length, and the other 
hitting a mark with a javelin at a certain diftance, contri- 

Eiiij 

Qiiintil lib 4 i " 11 t ^ ortum claboratum, quam eft ille Difcobolus Myronis ? 
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buted to the forming of a foldier, by making him nimble 
active in battle, and expert in flinging the fpear and dart. 
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Qf Races. 

Of all the exercifes which the Athletae cultivated 


A 

f«' 

- 

♦ / 

CVs 

- sft 

; v*S 



1* 


much pains and induftry for their appearance in the pub| 
games, running was in the higheft eflimation, and held 
foremoft rank. The Olympic games generally opened wj 
races, and were folemnized at firft with no other exercife. 

The place where the Athletae exercifed themfelves in 
ning, was generally called the Stadium by the Greeks \ as i 




that wherein they difputed in earneft for the prize. As 
lifts or courfe for thefe games was at firft but one * Stadiumi 
length, it took its name from its meafure, and was called 
Stadium, whether precifely of that extent, or of a much great 
er. Under that denomination was included not only the fp 
in which the Athletae ran, but alfo that which contained 
fpe<ftators of the gymnaftlc games. The place where the A 
letae contended, was called Scamma, from its lying lower tha 
the reft of the Stadium, on each flde of which, and its extre: 
ty, ran an afcent or kind of terrafs, covered with feats ; 


benches, upon which the lpe£lators were feated. 


The mo! 




m * 

remarkable parts of the Stadium were its entrance, middl 
and extremity. 

The entrance of the courfe was marked at flrft only by 

line drawn on the fand, from fide to flde of the Stadium. I 

* 

that at length was fubftituted a kind of barrier, which was 

d ftrained tight in the front of the horfes or men th; 

The opeiiii, 



2 . 


were to run. It was fometimes a rail of w r ood 


of this barri< 

The midd 


was the flq;nal for tl 

O 


fta 


of the Stadium was remarkable only by 


« 



cumftance of having 


prizes allotted to the vitftors fet 


H 


there. St. Chryfoftom draws a fine companion from this 


n 






Stadium was a land-mcafure amonpfl: the Greeks, and was, accord 
to Herodotus, 1 , ii. c. 149* hundred feet in extent. Phny fays, lib. ii■ c«*i 
that it was fix hunared and twenty-five. Thofe two authors may agrec> 

fidering the difference between the Greek and Roman foot; befides whxcfcj 

r * : ■ 


meafure of th 


C 

K* 


rding to the difference of times 
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“ As the judges,” fays he, “ in the races and other 
“ games, expofe in the midft: of the Stadium, to the view of 
« the champions, the crowns which they are to receive ; in 
“ like manner the Lord, by the mouth of his prophets, has 
“ placed the prizes in the midft of the courfe, which he de- 
ligns for thofe who have the courage to contend for them 
At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where the foot¬ 
races ended, but in thofe of chariots and horfes they were to 
run feveral times round it, without ftoppmg, and afterwards 

conclude the race by regaining the other extremity of the lifts, 
from whence they ftarted. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horfe, and 
the foot-race. I 

natural, and ancie 


fhall begin with the laft, as the moft fimpl 


♦ 


i. Of the Foot-race . 

The runners, of whatever number they were, ranged them- 
felves in a line, after having drawn lots for their places. * Wkilft 
they waited the fignal to ftart, they praftifed, by way of pre- 

to awaken their a&ivity, and to keep 


lude 


limbs pliable and 


a 


ght temper. They kept them 


fclves breathing by fmall leaps, and making little excurfions 

Up 


kind of trial of their fpeed and agility, 
being given, they flew towards the goal, with 

folely 


the fgnaPf 

rapidity fcarce to be followed by the eye, which 
decide the 


was 


victory : For the Agoniftic laws prohibited, upon 


moft infamous penalties 


the 


thod 


attaining 


by any foul 


* 



Tunc rite citato 9 


Explorant, acminque gradus, variafque per artes 

I n ft _1 ^ .. i t n i 


membra 


-— iiiciuuia tUIIJ lU 

I oplitc nunc flexo flaunt, nunc lubrica forti 

Tj * XI r 1 • m 


Pecft 


?am 


T ii 


hams, amici It 


l iiey try, they rcuze their fpeed, with various artsj 

Their languid limbs they prompt to acfb their parts 
Now with bent ’ - 

^he) fi L ; now ftrain their lungs, and fhout aloud : 

1 fm a ^ ort hight with fiery fleps they trace, 

And with a fudden flop abridge the mimic rae$. 


vi. v, j 3 ;, &c. 
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In the fimple race, the 
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of the Stadium was run 
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the end of which the prize attended the vi&or 









he who came in jfirft. In the race called 



aux®*, the coil 

• « _ * 


petitors ran twice that length, that is, after having arrived! 
the goal, they returned to the barrier. To thefe may be 
a third fort called Ao\i^oc t which was the longed of all. 



its 


name impl 


> 


and 


was compofed of feveral Diauli 


* A' 



times it confided of twenty-four Stadia backwards and fol 

✓ 

wards, turning twelve times round the goal. 4 

* 

in ancient times, as well amongft 


There were 


Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated for their fwift 


nefs 


X 


Pliny tells us, that it was thought prodig 


-A* 

■ r I, 


m 


dippides to run eleven hundred and forty Stadia y betwea 


Athens and Lacedaemon in the fpace of two days till Anyftii 
of the latter place, and Philonides, the runner of Alexand 
the Great, made twelve hundred Stadia 25 in one day, fromSi* 
cyone to Elis. Thefe runners were denominated 

we find in that pafiage of Herodotus a , which mentions P 
dippides. 


In the confulate of Fonteius and Vipf; 


in tli 


reign of Nero, a boy of nine years old ran feventy-five thoii 
fand paces b between noon and night. Pliny adds, that in $ 
time there were runners, who ran one hundred and 

fand paces c in the Circus. Our wonder at fuch a prodigiol 




r f 



i 


fpeed will increafe, continues he, d if we refledl, that whefl 

Tiberius went to Germany, to his brother Hrufus, then at t| 

point of death,'he could not arrive there in lefs than four-afli 

twenty hours, though the diftance was but two hundred 
fand paces e , and he ran 

mofl diligence. 



with three pofl-chaifes * with the # 


▼ 






2. Of the HORSE-RdCRS . 

The race of a fingle horfe with a rider was lefs 
by the ancients, yet it had its favourers amongft the moft 
fiderable perfons, and even kings themfelves, and was 


A S' 



^ « J . 





* PJin. 1 . vii. c. 20. Y 57 leagues. 
fc> 30 leagues. c Adore than 53 leagues. 


2 60 leagues. a Herod 
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Max 
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He had only a guide and one officer with him 
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cd with uncommon glory to the vi&or* Pindar, in his firft 
ode, celebrates a vi&ory of this kind, obtained by Hiero, king 
of Syracufe, to whom he gives the title of 

in the horfe-race ; 


that 


> 


Viitor 


which nahie was given to the horfes carry 


an 


ing only a fingle rider, k eWe?. Sometimes the rider led 

other horfe by the bridle, and then the horfes were called 
Dejultorii, and their riders Defultores s becaufe, after a num* 

the Stadium, they changed horfes, by dexte-* 


ber of 


A furprifing addrefs 


an age unao* 


roufly vaulting from one to the other 

was neceffary upon this occafion, efpecially 

quainted with the ufe of ftirrups, and when the horfes had 

faddles, which flill made the leap more difficult* In the ar^ 

mies there were alfo cavalry * called Defultores , who vaulted 

from one horfe to anothor, as occafion required, and were ge*» 
neratly Numidians. 


3. Of the Chariot-races. 

This kind of race was the moffc renowned of all the 

cifes ufed m the games of the ancients, and that from whence 
moft honour redounded to the vigors • 


exer- 


wondered 


which is not to be 


if we confider their origin. It is plain they were 
derived from the conftant cufiom of princes, heroes, and great 
men, of fighting in battle upon chariots, Homer has an m 


finity of examples of this kind 
cuftom, it is natural to fuppofe 


This being admitted as a 
very agreeable to thefe be¬ 


have their charioteers as expert as poffible 


driving. 


as their fuccefs depended, in a very great meafure, upon the 
addrefs of their drivers. It was anciently, therefore, only to 
perfons of the firft confideration, that this office was confided, 
ence arole a laudable emulation to excel others in the art of 

pra£tife it very 
The high rank of the per 


guiding a chariot, and a kind of neceffity 
much, for the attainment of _ _ ___ 

fons, who made ufe of chariots, ennoble, as it always happ 

-- • n J 11 


exercife peculiar to them 


The other exercifes were adapt- 


bin os tr^.n*;t,„ NUmidae . in deXtr ° locati corrm > fed <I uibus defultorum in modum 

acerrimam faerie pug ;am, in recentem equum ex 

tanta veiocitas ipiis, tamque docile equorum 


0 ar ^atis tranfultare m os erat : 

Eenus cft ' hiv. lib. xxiii. 
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«. 


ed to private foldiers and horfemen, as wrefHing, running 



the iingle horfe 


but the ufe of chariots in the field 


I*? Vi 


ways referved to princes, and generals of armies 


waj 


’t 


+ f 1 






a 


♦ •». 


Hence it was, that all thofe who prefented themfelves in 


r, f 


i •« 



Olympic games to difpute the prize in the chariot-races, wen 


perfons considerable either for thei 


♦ / '* 


hes, their birth 



employments, or great actions. Kings themfelves alpired 



fionately to this glory, from the belief that the title of viftor, 


•v 


thefe games, was fcarce inferior to that of conqueror, and that the 


Olympic palm added new dignity to the fplendors of a throne, 


Pindar’s odes inform us, that Gelon and Hiero, kings of Sy 


racufe, were of that opinion. Dionyfi 


wl 


long after them 


gned there 


3 


carried the fame ambition much higher 

O 


Phi, 


lip of Macedon had thefe victories ftamped upon his 


feemed as 




mucii afFe£led with them, as with thofe obtained 


^ainfi: the enemies of his fiate 


c All the 


Id knows the 


anfwer of Alexander the Great on this fubjeft 


When his 


friends afked him, whether he would difpute the prize of the 


thefe games ? C€ Yes,” faid he, (C if kings were toh{ 


te 


my 


gonifts 


/ 


Which fhews, that he would 


have 


difdained thefe exercifes, if there had been competitors in theiu 


worthy of him. 


The chai 


placed 


generally drawn by two or four horfes 




b:gae y quad 


imes mules fupplied 


the place of horfes, and then the chariot was called 


Pin 


of his firfi: book, celebrates one Pfaumis 


had 


obtained a triple vi£lory; one by a chariot drawn bj 


fc 


ur horfes, r^V™: 


another by one drawn by mul 


J 


aifhni 


and the third by 


fingl 


horfe, >u'a nru which the title of the 


prefies 


Thefe chariots, upon a fignal given, ftarted together from* 



ailed C 




lheir places were regulated by lot 


j 


wmen 


was not an indifferent circumflance as to the vi&oryi 


for being to turn round a boundary, the chariot on 


the 


thofe on the right, which in confeq 


* 





e 


Pint. in Alex. p. 666. 
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greater compafs 


ake 


It appears from feveral pafTa 


Pindar, and efpecially from one in Sophocles, which I fliall 

cite very foon, that they ran twelve times round the Stadium. 

* 

He that came in firil the twelfth round was viclor. The chief 


art confifled in taking the befl ground at 
boundary: For if the charioteer drove too 


turning of the 
ir it, he was in 


danger of dafhing the chariot to pieces; and if he kept too 
wide of it, liis nearefl antagonifl might cut the way upon him, 
and get foremoil. 

It is obvious that thefe chariot-races could not be run with- 


fome danger; for, as the * motion of the wheels 


very- 


rapid, and grazed againfl the boundary in turning, the leafl 
error in driving would have broke the chariot in pieces. 


and 


might have dangeroufly wounded the charioteer. An example 
of which we find in the Ele&ra of Sophocles, who gives an ad¬ 
mirable defcription of this kind of race run by ten competitors. 

i at the twelfth and lafl round, having only 


The falfe Orefles, at 
Dne antagonifl,- the reft having been thrown out, was fo 


tunat 


Q 


* 

break one of his wheels againfl the boundary, and 


falling out of his feat entangled 


the horfes drag 


ed him violently forwards along with them, and 




js; but this very feldom happened 
Neflor gave the 


r 


To 


re him t< 
fuch dan 


following directions to his fon Anti 


<C 


fon 


going to difpute the prize in the 


(( 




fays he 


My 




drive your horfes as near as poflible to the 


<f 




for which 




eafon, always inclining your body 


and 


u 


u 


a 




your chariot, get the left of your competitors, 
raging the horfe on the right, give him the rein, whilfl the 
near-horfc, hard held, turns the boundary fo clofc to it, that 

el feems to graze upon it; but have a 


the nav 


of the 


«C 


of running againfl the flone, leil you wound your hor 


fes, and dafli the chariot in p 




Father Montfa 


mentions a diiUcuI 


very 




able 


m 


egard to the 




tended for the prize in the char 


v, in his opinion 
of thofe who con 
They all flarted in 


f Horn. II. ] 


• « • 


&c 


Metaque fervid is evitata rotis. 

Tic goal fhaim’d by the burning wheels, 


IIo rat. Od. i. lib. I 
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Dvf 

. <n 


deed from the fame line, and at the fame time, and fo far J 


no advantage of each other; but he, whofe lot gave him 


firft pi 



y 


being neareft the boundary at the end of the carl! 


and having but a ftnall compafs to defcribe in turning about 




had lefs way to make than the fecond, third, fourth 


fpecially when the chariots were drawn by four horfes 


y 


took up a greater fpace between the firft and the others 


obliged them 


make a larger circle in coming round 


advantage twelve times together, as it muft happen, admit 



4 








the Stadium was to be run round twelve times, gave fuch a| 


periority to the firft 


feemed to afiure him infallibly of 




victory againft all his competitors. To me it feems, that 


— f 




.•15 


fleetnefs of the horfes, joined with the addrefs of the drive 


might countervail this odds; either by getting before the 


•/v- 


by taking his place; if not in the firft, in fome of the fubf 


i / 


quent rounds ; for it is not to be fuppofed, that in the pro 


•A 




• 4 .< 





of the race, the antagonifts always continued in the fame ordl 


they ftarted. They often changed places in afhort interval 








time, and in that variety and viciffitude confifted all the 


«svv 



fion of the fpe£t 


• ♦’ 


4^ 






• • 


It 


was not re 


quired, that thole who dijfputed the 


^ i J. 


> 


«N* 


r 


»*• 


>.* 


fhould enter the lifts, and drive their chariots in perfi 





i 


Their 


being fpe&ators of the games, or fending their horfes thither 


was fufficient ; but in either cafe, it was previoufly 


1 







egifter the names of the perfons, for whom the horfes weft 


to run, either in the chariot or fingle horfe 




* - ! r 






At the time that the city of Potidaea furrendered to Phi 


w- 


lip, three couriers brought him advice s 


the firft, that the II 


.-7 


lyrxans had been defeated in a great battle by his general Par 


mem°; the fecond, that he had carried the prize of the horfe 


■K 


the Olympic games; and the third, that the queen was 


delivered of a fon 


Plutarch feems to infinuate 


that 


was equally delighted with each of thefe circumftances 









H 




I 




Hiero lent horfes 


* • • 


caufed 


Olymp 


run for the prize, 




magnificent pavilion to be eredled for them 


this occafion Phemiftocles harangued the Greeks 



Plut. in Alex. p. 666 


i .Wv 






Plut. in Themift, p. 1 24 
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them to pull down the tyrant’s pavilion, who had refufed his 
aid again# the common enemy, and to hinder his horfes from 
running with the reft. It does not appear that any regard was 
had to this remonftrance$ for we find by one of Pindar’s odes 
compofed in honour of Hiero, that he won the prize in the 

equeftrian races. 

* No one ever carried the ambition of making a great figure 
in the public games of Greece fo far as Alcibiades, in which 
he diftinguiftied himfelf in the moft fplendid manner, by the 
greats number of horfes and chariots, which he kept only for 
the races. There never was either private perfon or king that 
fent, as he did, feven chariots at once to the Olympic games* 

wherein he carried the firft, fecond, and third prizes; an ho- 

■ 

nour no one ever had before him. The famous poet Euripi¬ 
des celebrated thefe victories in an ode, of which Plutarch has 


preferved a fragment 


Alcib 


The victor, after having 


made a fumptuous facrifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feaft 
to the innumerable multitude of the fpe£tators at the games 
It is not eafy to comprehend, how the wealth of a private per 

fon fhould fuffice to fo enormous an expence: But Antifthe 
nes, the fcholar of Socrates, who relates wh 

forms us, that many cities of the allies, in a kind of emulation 
with each other, fupplied Alcibiades with all things necefiary 


at he faw, in- 


for the fupp 


of fuch incredible magnificence. Equipages* 


horfes, tents, facrifices, the moft exquiiite provifions, the moft: 

delicate wines 5 in a word, all that was necefiary to the fup- 
port of his table or 

fame author allures 


word, all that was ne< 
rain. The paffage is remarkable; for the 

that this was not only done when AI- 


cibiades went to the Olympic games, but in all his military 
peditions and journies by land or fea 


Wherever 


« 


Alcibiades travelled, he made ufe of four of the allied 


fays he. 


his fervants 


cc 


u 


mficent as thofe of the Perfian s 


Ephefus furnilhed him with tents, as mag 


u 


^ide for his horfes 


Chios took 


to pro- 


Cyzicum fupplied him with facrifices 


K 


2nd provifions for his table j and Lefbos gave him wine, with 
the other necefTaries of his houfe.” 

1 p kt. in Alcibiad. p, 196. 
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I muft not omit, in fpeaking of the Olympic games, that! 






ladies were admitted to difpute the prize in them as well asl 


men ; which many of them obtained 




Cynifca, lifter of Ag| 


laus, king of Sparta, firft opened this new path of glory to | 


fex, and was proclaimed vi&rix in the race of chariots w| 


four horfes. 1 This viftory, which till then had no 




s 





did not fail of being celebrated with all poftible fplendo 




* • 4 


riffe 


t ♦ 




A magnificent monument was ere&ed in Sparta in honouf | 




Cynifca ; and the Lacedaemonians, though otherwife 


v>r 


<• « 




fenfible to the charms of poetry, appointed a poet 


this new triumph to pofterity, and to immortalize 


by an infeription in verfe 


She herfelf dedicated 



of brafs, drawn by four horfes, in the temple of Delph 


t f 


which the charioteer was alfo 


prefented ; a certain 






that fhe did not drive it herfelf. 


pr 


•v 


r. 


In procefs of time, tii 


picture of Cynifca, drawn by the famous Apell 


was 


ed 


and the whole adorned with many inferiptions in lii 


of that Spartan he 


• ♦ 




^ 4 


4 


ft 


Of the Honours and Rewards granted to the Victors 


9 \ 


V. 


»* 




These honours and rewards 




were or feveral kinds. 


TM 


fpe&ators’ acclamations in honour of the vidlors were o 


prelude to the rewards defigned them. Thefe rewards 



t: 


i 




■V* 


different wreaths of wild olive, pine, parfley, or laurel 


.V. 


mg 


the different 



where the 


games 


6 

celebrate 


Thofe crowns were 


CL 


lway 


attended 


ith branches of pal 


that the vieftors carried in their right hands; which cuftom 


rding to Plutarch P, arofe, perhaps, from the nature of 


p ilm-tree, which difplays new vigour the more endeavours 


ufed to crufli or bend it, and 


fymbol of the champifflf 


4* 


courage and refiftance in the attainment of the prize. 


As 


might be victor more than once in the fame games, and fo 




> 11 - 


times on the fame day, he might alfo 


feveral 


M-lVJ 

' & 




and palms 


:v$ 

V % *\ 


lW - •5 % . - 

■Mp- 

C.2.- 

'V - • 

<v 

.4 A 'f „ 


When the viftor had 


ved the crown and palm 
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k Paufan. 1. iii. p. 




I Pag. a88. 


ra Pag. zyi. 
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raid preceded by a trumpet, conduced him through the Sta 
dium, and proclaimed aloud his name and country, who Dated 

in that kind of review before the people, whilft they redoubled 
their acclamations and applaufes at the fight of him 
Wto he rented ,o hi, o»» , hc 

„ , Wy ,o mee, h,m, »d condufed ^ imo ^ 

ri „,h ,11 .he mart, of hi, vidory, ,„d rUi , ^ 

do,™ b, four horfe. He made hi , „ try „„ 

«”’> ttro “« h * breach purpofely made In ,1« „, b . Li „ |lf . 

ed torches were carried before hi™ s 

, etore him > and a numerous train fol- 
lowed to do honour to the prOcehion. 

The athletic triumph almoft always concluded with feafts 

ipade for the vigors, their relations, and friends, either at the 
expence of the public, or by particulars, who regaled not on* 

ir r: “l " d • bM ■>*»»r» »f .he f«a,r 


8x 


► ! * 


r - i 




- f 


drawn by four horfes 


He made his 


entry 


Light 


with feajfls 


uirs. - Alcibiades, after having facrificed to Jupiter, whkh 
was always the firft care of the vidor, treated the whole atent 
y. Leophron did the fame, as Athenaeus reports - who adds 

gale^Tnd notT' ***?”*’ *** con <Ptered * the fame 

i:ZTiri'T 8 * b - g - Pythagorean, 


Regale the people with fieih or filh' he cLfed 

tes rfS COmPOfed ° f myrrh ’ incenre > «nd all forts of 

f One of th TT WCre SiV£n t0 dI Wh ° Were P’-rf^t. 

CX'IIdh“"T ki " 8 “ L ^ - 

bard • Z, ■ u P d ght near his P er h>n> and to be his 

Pther privilege’ 'mvsl^hT’ W ™ iudged ^ honourable. An- 

no.... t o'" 8 o’*”.*™ 8 f» the red of .heir live, a, ,he 


spence of their 


country 


That this expence might not be 


°me too k, , " A i JW1LC uugm not ber- 

victor in ^f ab e to the ftate, Solon reduced the penfion of 


the Olympic games 


1 the Ifthminn ' t0 five hundred drachms 

he via or and h “ ^ “ 5 and in tbe reft in Proper 

Volume I 1$ C ° Untry confidered this penfion lefs as ; 


as a re* 


Pint, i 


ln Alcib. p. I9 6. 

c 250 livi-p.?. 


Lib 




3 


u 


50 Jivieh. 


Vtog- Laert. in Solon, p. 37 
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than as a mark of hddi 


.\, 7 ££ 

and diftin&ion. They were alfo exempted from all ertil<| 


s and employments. 

The celebration of the games being 


V 


r 


of the 


• . 
ft* 


-* 4 < 




'/v* 


applications of the magiftrates, who prefided in them, wast 
infcribe, in the public regifler, the name and country ojf 


Athletae who had carried the prizes, and to annex the 
of combat in whieh they had been victorious. 




The eh 


t:. 


> r 


*L\ 


From whence 



race had the preference to all other games 
hiftorians, who date t-heir faCls by the Olympiads, as 
dides, Dionyfius Halicarnafieus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
nias, aim oft always exprefs the Olympiad by the nan& 
country of the vi&ors in that race. 


, * ♦ 

* 

v. * 





♦ tf 

j*-"V 






• 

V*' 

■ V ' 


The 



of the victorious Athletae were 



Greeks one of the principal fubjeCts of their lyric poetry, 
find, that all the odes of the four books of Pindar turn 


■iY 





rt, each of which takes its title from the games, in 
combatants fignalized themfelves, whofe victories thole 

» • 

celebrate. The poet, indeed, frequently enriches his fiaa 




by calling 


the champ 


9 


affiftance, inca 




J - 


infpiring all the enthufiafin neceflary, the aid of the 
roes, and princes, who have any relation to Ms 



to fupport the flights of imagination to which he ab 
himfelf. Before Pindar, the poet Simonides praCtifed 
manner of writing, intermingling the 
and heroes with thofe of the champion: 


v i 






of t he 




ons whole victories 

It is related upon this head,, that one of the 



fang. x 

boxing, called Scopas, having agreed with Simonides for 
upon his victory, the poet, according to cuftom, after M’ 
given the higheft praifes to the champion, expatiates 


digreflion to the honour of Caftor and Pollux 


S copa 


of SimonkkSjl 





fled in appearance with the performance 
him, however, only the third part of the fum agreed oft 
s?ing him for the remainder to the Tyndarides 

. •, * - 

celebrated fo well. And he was well paid their part H* 

• i' 

if we may believe the fequel: For, at the feaft giveft 
champion, whilfl the guefts were at table 


« 9 


> • \K 


iX - 


fl 

S?-* 






It 
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fervant 
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Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of the 



commonly done at the expence of their country. Amongft 
the ftatues - which adorned Olympia, were thofe of feveral chil¬ 


dren of ten or twelve years old, who had obtained the prize at 
that age in the Olympic games. They did not only raile fuch 
monuments to the champions, but to the very horfes to whofe 
fwiftnefs they were indebted for the Agoniftic crown: And 


^ Paufanias mentions one, which was ere&ed in honour of a 

mare, called Aura, whofe hiftory is worth repeating. Phido- 

las, her rider, having fallen off in the beginning of the race, 

the mare continued to run in the fame manner as if he had 

been upon her back. She outftripped all the reft, and upon the 

found of the trumpets, which was ufual toward the end of the 

race to animate the competitors, fhe redoubled her vigour and 

courage, turned round the goal; and, as if fhe had been feri- 

fible of the vi&ory, prefented herfelf before the judges of the 

games. The Cleans declared Phidolas viaor, with permit- 

fion to erea a monument to himfeif and the mare, that had 
ferved him fo well. 


T,x d ‘ff ermt Taste of the Greeks and Romans , in regard to 

Public Shows. 

Before I make an end of obferving upon the combats and 
games, fo much in eftimatkm amongft the Greeks, I beg the 
reader’s permiflion to make a reflection, that may ferve to ex¬ 
plain the different characters of the Greeks and Romans, with 
regard to this fubjedt. 

The moft common entertainment of the latter, at which the 

F ii 

• 9 


* 


y J-ib 0 vi, p, 36R. 
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fair fex, by nature tender and compaflionate, wer 


throngs, was the combats of the gladiators, and of 


bears and lions ; in which the cries of the wounded and 



i *«• 




&nd the abundant effufion of human blood, fupplied 








Ipedkicle for a whole people, who feafted their cruel eyes with 


18 At* 


the favage pleafure of feeing men murder one another in coal 


blood 


and in the times of the perfecutions, with the 


‘•c 


♦ • f 


pieces of old men and infants, of women and tender 


whole age and weaknefs are apt to excite companion 



* 



hardeft hearts 


« i 


4\m 


9Ti 


In Greece thefe combats were abfolutely unknown, and 






, 4 


s 


only introduced into fome cities, after their fubje£tion 






> 4 


t 4 



% 

Roman people- 2 The Athenians, however, whole 


Ing charadteriftics were benevolence and humanity 



ad 


nutted them into their city \ and when it was propofed 






y* 


• ^ w , 

troduce the combats of the gladiators, that they might noth 


outdone by the Corinthians in that point, cc Firll throw down 


♦ 

fl 




cried out an * Athenian from the midll of the alTembly, “ throw 


cc 


down the altar, erected above 




anceftors to Mercy 


thoufand years ago by 


97 


r.Z, 




It mult be allowed 


c* 




y 


this refpe£t, that the condufl^and wf* 


dom of the Greeks was infinitely lup 


that of the 





v- 


>IS 


mans 


I fpeak of the wifdom of Pag 


Convinced that 




the multitude, too much governed by the objects of fenfe 


be fufbciently amufed and entertained with the pleafures of the 


underltanding, could be delighted only with fenlible o 



both nations were Itudious to divert them with games 



i • * 


fhews, and fuch external contrivances, as were proper to affefl 


the fenfes 


_ > 

In the inflitution of which, each follows its p 


genius and difpolition 


y 


The Romans, educated 


and accuftomed 


. 4 



retained, notwithftanding the politenefs upon which 


*•/ 


ed themfelves, fomething of their ancient ferocity 


was, that the effufion of blood, and the murders 


2 Lucian, in vit. LemonacSt. p. 1014. 


* It was Demonax, a celebrated philofopher, whefc difciple Lucian 


He flourilhed in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 
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was 




n their public fhows, far from infpiring them with horror 
t grateful entertainment to them. 

The infolent pomp of triumphs flows from the fame fource 
nd argues no lefs inhumanity. To obtain this honour, 


was 


ceflary to prove, that eight or ten thoufand men at leaft had 

The fpoils, which were carried with fo 


been killed in battle 


much oftentation, proclaimed, that an infinity of honefl fami 

lies had been reduced to the utmoft mifery. The innumerable 
troop of captives had been free perfons a few days before 


often difiringuifhable for honour. 


merit, and 


and 

The 


prefentation of the towns that had been taken in the 
plained, that they had facked, plundered, and burnt the moft 


war 


opulent 




tants. In fine 


and either deftroyed 


enflaved their inhabi 




nothing was more inhuman, than to drag king 


and princes in chains before the chariot of 


and to mfult their misfortunes and humiliation 


Roman citizen 




manner 


that public 


' The triumphal arches, erecTed under the emperors, where 
the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands and lev 

mu 1/4 _ 1 r O 


could proceed only from 


haughty fiercenefs of difpofition 


and an inhuman pride, that took delight in immortalizing the 
ihame and forrow of fubjedted nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a victory was far 
They eredted trophies indeed, but of wood 
durable, which would foon confume: 


more modefir. 
a matter little 


bited 


and thofe 


Plutarch’s reafon for this is admirable 


was prohi 

Af- 


er time had deftroyed and obliterated the marks of diflenfion 

the enm ' ty ’ th3t had divided the People, it would have been 
of Jill and barbar ° US animoft y> to have thought 


eftablifhing them, and 


have perpetuated the 


branr^r • me remem- 

in anaent quarreIs > wIlidl could not be buried too foon 


fi Ience and oblivion 


He adds, that the trophies of ftone 


and brafs, fince fubftituted to thofe of wood 
pon thofe who introduced the cuilom. 


) 


refledl no honour 


a 


Plot. 


* -Or, T a v 1 ‘ Ul -, ln Q -H aeft - Rom- P- 273- 


Fuj 
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b I am pleafed with the grief of Agefilaus’s countenance, afc 


y>;> 


ter a confiderable victory, wherein a great number of his en& 


mies, that is to fay, of Greeks, were left upon the field 


' 'r.-J 


'4 




§ 



to hear him utter with fighs and groans, thefe words. 






1*3 



* » 4 » 


of moderation and humanity ; cc Oh unhappy Greece, to de> 




•y 


i * 




C( 


prive thyfelf of fo many brave citizens, and to deftroy thofe 


< * 


(c who had been fiifflcient to have conquered all the BarE 


f * 


(€ 


rians 


1” 




a 


The fame fpirit of moderation and humanity prevailed jj 




the public fhows of the Greeks. Their feftivals had no 







mournful or afflictive in them. Every thing in thofe 




t't 



.»« 


It A 


i* f. 


tended to delight, friendfhip, and harmony : And in that m 




lifted one of the greateft advantages which refulted to Greece 


from the folemnization of thefe games. The republics 


> 



% 

rated by diftance of country, and diverfity of interefts, having 


the opportunity of meeting from time to time, in the 



place, and in the midft of rejoicing and feftivity, allied the 


* 




felves more ftri<ftly with one another, apprized each others 


gainft the Barbarians and the common enemies of their liberty 


and made up their differences by the mediation of fome neu 


ftate in alliance with them. The fame language, manners, 


crifices, exercifes, and worfhip, all confpired to unite the fevi 


ral little ftates of Greece into one great and formidable nation 


and to preferve amongft them the fame difpofition, the fi 


principles, the fame zeal for their liberty, and the fame pailioi 


for the arts and fciences. 


Of the Prizes of Wir y and the Shows and Re present ATM 


of the Theatre. 


I have referved for the conclufton of this head another )s£ 


of competition, which does not at all depend upon the 



V * ' r 


>rx 


adtivity, and addrefs of the body, and may be called with|f 


fon the combat of the mind , wherein the orators, hiftor 


* V 




and poets made trial of their capacities, and fubmitted 




f-: 


productions to the cenfure and judgment of the public. 


i; 






emulation in this fort of difpute was moft lively and ardent 


1 


«- 


1 v-\.. 


*; * 


0 V 


b Plut. in X,acon. Apophthegm, p. 211. 
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the victory in queftion might juftly be deemed to be infinitely 
fuperior to all the others, becaufe it affects the man more near¬ 
ly, is founded in his perfonal and internal qualities, and de¬ 
cides the merit of his wit and capacity ; which are advantages 
we are apt to afpire at with the utmoft vivacity and paflion, 
and of which we are at leaft of all inclined to renounce the 
glory to others. 

It was a great honour, and at the fame time a moff fenfible 
pleafure, for writers, who are generally fond of fame and ap 
plaufe, to have known how to reconcile the voices in their fa 


vour of fo numerous and feledfc an aftembly, as that of the 
Olympic games, in which were prefent all the fmefl geni- 
ufles of Greece, and all the belt judges of the excellency of 
a work. This theatre was equally open to hiftory, eloquence, 
and poetry. 

c Herodotus read his hiftory in the Olympic games to all 

Greece, aflembled at them, and was heard with fuch applaufe, 

that the names of the nine Mufes were given to the nine books 

which compofe his work, and the people cried out wherever 

he palled, i{ That is he, who has wrote our hiftory, and ce- 

“ lebrated our glorious fucceftes againft the Barbarians fo ex¬ 
cellently. 


U 


yy 


All who had been prefent at the games, did afterwards make 

every part of Greece refound with the name and glory of this 
illuftrious hiftorian. 

Lucian who writes the fa<5t I have repeated, adds, that after 
the example of Herodotus, many of the fophifts and rhetori¬ 
cians went to Olympia, to read the harangues of their com- 


poling 


finding that the fhorteft and moft certain method of 


acquiring a great reputation in a little time. 
d Plutarch obferves, that Lyfias, the famous Athenian ora- 
otemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a fpeech in the 


Olympic games, wherein he 


gratulated the Greeks upon 


their reconciliation with each other, and their having united 
to reduce the power of Dionyfius the Tyrant, as upon the 
greateft action they had ever done* 

F iiij 

d Plut. de vit. Orat. p. 83$, 


c Lucian, in Herod. p 4 6 a a. 
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We may judge of the paffion of the poets to fignalize then! 


felves in thefe foiemn games, from that of Dionyfius himf e | 




That prince, who had the foolifh vanity to believe himfelf t|g 
moil excellent poet of his time, appointed readers, called § 


the Greek 


( Rhapfodifls ,) to read feveral pieces of hf 


compofing at Olympia. When they began to pronounce 



verfes of the royal poet, the ftrong and harmonious voices <§ 


the readers occafioned a profound filence, and they were 




firft with the greateft 



♦ ► < 


ed as they went 


and turned 


which continually decreaf, 


r, 


laft 




/1 

downright horle! 


laughs and hooting 5 fo miferable did the verfes appear 


t \ 











comforted himfelf for this difgrace by a victory he gained fonl 


* * 


time after in the feaft of Bacchus at Athens 


which he 




*- • FT' 


led a tragedy of his compofition to be reprefented 






V/V 








The difp 


of the poets in the Olymp 


♦ 


games were 


'A. 


W ,1 

I 1 ’ 

thing, in comparifon with the ardour and emulation expreffed 


by 


At! 


V* 


hich is what remains to be faid 






4 


• * 


this fubjedl, and therefore I fhall conclude with 


upon 


cahon to give my readers, at the fame time, a fliort 


taking 


MV 


f 








3 


the (hows and reprefentations of the theatre of the ancient 


i.l 


Thofe who would be more fully informed in this fubjedt, will 


find it treated at large in a work lately made public by the 




verend father Brurnoi, the Jefuit; a work which abounds witH 


profound knowledge and erudition, and with reflections ea 


I • 


tirely new, aeduced from the nature of the poems of which it 


treats 


I fhall make coniiderable ufe of that piece, and often 


without citing it 5 which is not uncommon with me 


Extraordi.na rt Passion of the Athenians for the 


f 


_ 

1 


Entertainments of the Stage. 




Emulation of the Poets 


\ « 



uting the Prizes 



R E PRES ENT A TIONS 










W 


$ 




A Short Idea of Dramatic Poetry, 


* 




* V 

vs 


f -v. 


No people ever exprefled fo much ardour and paflion 


vV£. 






- t - 





the entertainments of the theatre as the Greeks, and 


P 


384 


t ^ <• 



introduction; 


a 9 

: No peo- 
carrieS fo 


ly the Athenians. The reafon of which is obvious 
pie ever demonftrated fuch extent of genius, nor 
far the love of eloquence and poefy, tafte for the fciences, juft 
nefs of fentiments, elegance of ear, and delicacy in all the re¬ 


finements of language 




A poor woman who fold herbs 


Athens, diftinguifhed Theophraftus to be a ftrang 


by a 


fingle word which he made ufe of in exprefling himfelf. The 
common people got the tragedies of Euripides by heart 
genius of every nation exprefles itfelf in 


The 

the people’s manner 


of palling their time, and in their pleafures. The great em¬ 
ployment and delight of the Athenians were to' amufe them- 

, and to judge of the dramatic 


felves with works of wit 


pieces, that were afted by the public authority feveral times a- 
year, efpecially at the feafts of Bacchus, when the tragic and 
comic poets difputed for the prize. The former ufed to pre- 
fent four of their pieces at a time; except Sophocles, who did 
not think fit to continue fo laborious an exercife, and confin¬ 
ed himfelf to one performance, when he difputed the prize. 


The ftate appointed judg 


5 


determine upon the merit of 


the tragic or comic pieces, before they were reprefented in the 

They were afted before them in the prefence of the 


feftivals 
people 


but undoubtedly with no great preparation 


The 


the moft 


judges gave their fuffrages, and that performance, which had 

voices, was declared victorious, received the crown 
as fuch, and was received with all poffible pomp at the ex- 
pence of the republic. This did no 




pieces 


however, exclude fuch 


} 


had not always the preference 


nly in the fecond or third clafs. The beft 


For what times were exempt 


?d from party, caprice, ignorance, and prejudice 


? 


-dElian 


Ver y angry with 


judg 




who 


in one of thefe difp 


gave only the fecond place to Euripides. He accufes them of 
judging either without capacity, or of giving their voices for 
re - It is eafy to conceive the warmth and emulation, which 


-ffilian. 1. ii. c. 8. 

Theophraftum, hominem alioqui dilTertiffimum, 


annotata unius 


item 


Quint. 1 . viii. c. i. 
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tliefe difputes and public rewards excited amoUgft the 


and haw much they contributed to the perfection. 


.3 


— ^ 


Greece carried dramatic performances 


Whj 


* U.. 


■ r 


The dramatic poem introduces the perfons themfelves, fpe^ 


mg and acting upon the ftage: In the epic, on the con&> 


Ji 


only the poet relates the different adventures of his charade 


It is natural to be delighted with fine defcriptions of eveaii 


in which illultrious perfons and whole nations are interdb 


and hence the epic poem had its origin. But we are quite 


ferently affected with hearing thofe perfons themfelves 


> 


feeing confidents of their moft fecret fentiments, and auditt 



and fpe£tators of their refolutions, enterprifes, and the 




unhappy events attendihg them- To read, and fee an 


- > 


tion 


> 


quite different things : We are infinitely more 


A ♦ 


ed with what is adted, than with what we read. The fi 




tor, agreeably deceived by an imitation fb nearly approa 


life, miftakes the picture for the original, and thinks the 


ie£t 


This gave birth to dramatic poetry, which inch 


tragedy and comedy 


To thefe may be added the fatyric poem, which derives 


name from the fatyrs, rural gods, who were the chief chant 


ters in it 5 and not from the fa 


kind of abufive poetij. 


which has no refemblance to this, and is of a much later 


The fatyric poem was neither tragedy nor comedy, but fora 


thing between both, participating of the character of 


The poets, who difputed the prize, generally added 


thefe pieces to their traged 


allay the grave and fa 


of the one, with the mirth and pleafantry of the other. Thi 


is but one 


I 

mple of this ancient poem come down 




> 4 


which is the Cyclops of Euripides 


dy 


I iliall confine myfelf upon this head to tragedy and com* 


which had both their origin amongft the Greeks, f! 


looked upon them as fruits of their own growth, of wfi 


they could never have enough 


Athens was remarkable 




an 


ordinary appetite of this kind. Thefe two poe 


)• 






<4 




which were a long time comprifed under the general nai|f 
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tragedy, received there by degrees fuch improvements, 
length raifed them to their laft perfe&ion. 


at 


The Origin and Progress of Tragedy 

Poets who excelled in it at ATHENS; JESCHTLUS* SoPHQCLES $ 

and Euripides . 


There had been many tragic and comic poets before Thefc 
pis; but as they had altered nothing in the original rude form 
of this poem, and Thefpis was the hrh: that made any improve¬ 


ment 

him. 


it, he 


was 


erally efteemed 


Before 


, tragedy was no more than a jumble of buffoon tales in 
the comic flyle, intermixed with the finging of a chorus in 
praife of Bacchus; for it is to the feafts of that god, celebrat¬ 
ed at the time of the vintage, that tragedy owes its birth 

Lab tragedie, informe et grofficre en naiffant, 

N’ etoit qu’un fimple choeur, ou chacun en danfant, 

Et du dieu des raifins entonnant les louanges. 


S’ effbr9oit d* attirer de fertiles vendanges. 

La, le vin et la joie eveillant les efprits, 

Du plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix. 

Form'.efs and grofs did tragedy arife, 

A fimple chorus, rather mad than wife; 

For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 
Roar’d to the god of grapes a drunken fong : 
Wild mirth and wine fultain’d the frantic note 
And the bell finger had the prize, a goat. 


/ 




Thefpis made feveral alterations in it, which Horace defcribes 


after Ariftotle, in his Art of Poetry 


The 




♦ 

firfl was to carry 


his actors about in a cart,, whereas before they ufed to ling in 
the ftreets, wherever chance led them. Another was to have 
their faces fmeared over with wine-lees inllead of a£ting with- 


k Boileau Art. Poet. Cant.iii. 

* Ignotum tragicae genus inveniffe Camenae 
Dicitur, et plauftris vexiffe pocmata Thefpis, 

Qui canerent agerentque, perundti faecibus ora, 

Hor. de Art. Poet. 

When Thefpis firft expos’d the tragic mufe. 

Rude were the adtors, and a cart the fcene. 

Where *rhaflly faces, fmear’d with lees of wine. 

Frighted the children, and amus’d the crowd, 

Roscom. Art of Poet. 
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difguife as at firft 


;.v 

*■ 'it 

>1 

.T*v 


I 


the chorus, 
take breath 


He alfo introduced a character ami 


which recital. 


who, to give the adtors time to reft themfelv 

repeated the ad ventures of fome illuftriou 
at length, gave place to the fubjedts of 



r 


Thefpis i fiit le premier, qui barbouill 



Promen a 


Amufa 


mal ornes chargeant un tombereau 


• ■ v 

' 2 $ 

r//.- 


\ 


♦ 
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fife; 

sy 
*:v 




•f 





Firft Thefpis, fmear’d with lees, and void of art 
The grateful folly vented from a cart; * 

And as his tawdry adiors drove about. 

The fight was new, and charm’d the gaping rout. 

* T ^ efpiS “ VCd !n the time of Solo «- That wife legito 

. p °" f V H J hlS pieces P erforme d> exprefled his diflike, by fcj 

mg his ftaffagamft the ground ; apprehending, that theft po 

7 ai ° nS ’ and ,dle ftorIes > from mere theatrical reprefe, 
tions, would foon become matters of importance, and have! 

great a fhare in all public and private affairs 

It is not fo ealy to in veil 



others 


The 


, as to improve the 


f »r, i alterations T hefpis made in tragedy, gave r 

or fchylus to make new and more conffderable of his c 
He was bom at Athens, in the firft year of the fixtieth 01 

p 1-eld . 


He took upon him the profeflion of arms 
when the Athenians reckoned almoft as many her^s 

He was at the battles of Marathon, Salamis, 

taea, where he did his duty 



and PI* 


elfe where, and put him upon entering 
■where no lefs glory was to be acquired 

without any competitors. 


But his dilpofition .called him 


into another courfe” 

♦ 

and where he was foon 

As a fuperior genius, he took upon 

♦ 

of which he 


him to reform, or rather to create tragedy 

has in conference, been always acknowledged the inventor 

an at ler. Father Brumoi, in a diflertation which abonn| 
with wit and good fenfe, explains the manner in which Mcbf 
us conceived the true idea of tragedy from Homer’s epic poe 


' » 


Art 


- M ^ 

k Pint, in Solon, p. 9S . 
6 A. M. 3464. Ant. J. 1 


A. M 


Ant. J 
A. M. 
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That poet himfelf ufed to fay, that his works were only copies 


in 


of Homer’s draughts in the Iliad and Odyfley 


Tragedy therefore took a new form under him 


He gave 


mafks 




his a£lors, adorned them with robes and trains, and 


made them wear bulkins. Inftead of a cart, he ere&ed a thea¬ 
tre of a moderate extent, and entirely changed their ftyle ; 
which from being merry and burlefque, as at firft, became ma- 

jeftic and ferious. 

% 

t 

Ffchyle n dans le choeur jetta Ies perfonnages ; 

D’ un mafque plus honnete habilla les vifages : 

Sur Ies ais d’ un theatre en public exhaufse. 

Fit paroitre 1 * adteur d’ un brodequin chaulse. 

9 

From JEfchylus the chorus learn’d new grace: 

He veil’d with decent mafks the adtor’s face, 

i in bulkins firft to tread the ft age, 

i theatre to oleafe th p acre. 


Its 


But that was only the external part or body of tragedy, 
foul, which was the moll important and eflential addition of 
./Efchylus, conlifted in the vivacity and fpirit of the action, iul- 
tained by the dialogue of the perfons of the drama introduced 
by him; in the artful working up of the greater paffions, efpe 
ally of terror and pity, that, by alternately afflidting and agi- 

terrible objects, produce a 


tating 


foul with mournful 


grateful pleafure and delight from that very trouble and emo 
tion; in the choice of a fubjedt great, noble, affe&ing, and con¬ 
tained within the due bounds of time, place, and action : In hue, 
it is the conduct and difpofition of the whole piece, which, by 
the order and harmony of its parts, and the happy connexion 
its incidents and intrigues, holds the mind of the fpeftator 

n fufpenfe till the cataftrophe, and then reftores him his tran- 
juillity, and difmiiTes him with fatisfadlion. 


n Boiteau Art. Poet. 

Poft hunc perfonae pallaeque repertor honeftae 
-flifchy lus et modicis jnftravit pulpita tignis, 

' 1 < ^ ocu * t ma gnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 

'Tri,•, Tpr , , . Horn dc Art. Poet. 

lUiylus, with indignation, faw. 

And built a ft age, found out a decent drefs, 
brought viffards, in a civilier difguife, 

.aught men how to fpeak, and how to adh 


Roscom. Art ofPo^t. 
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The chorus had been eftablifhed before JEfchylus, as ft || 

pofed alone, or next to alone, what was tKen rulhaA 


e, or next 


to alone, what was then called 


X-; 

.'is 


He did not therefore exclude it, but, on the contrary, th 
fit to incorporate it, to ling as chorus between the a<fts 
it fupplied the interval of re fling, and was a kind of perfil 
the drama, employed * either in giving ufeful counfels anf 
lutary inft ructions, in efpoufing the party of innocence and 

tue 


N r> 

5 


y 


s 

•'■i 


) 


principal petf<| 


in being the depofitory of fecrets, and the avenger of 
Iated religion, or to fuftain all thofe chara&ers at the fame, 
according to Horace. The coryphaeu 
the chorus, fpoke for the reft. 

In one of ^Efchylus's pieces, called the Eumenides, the 
reprefents Oreftes at the bottom of the ftage, furrounded 
the furies, laid afleep by Apollo. Their figure muft have 
extremely horrible, as it is related, that upon their waking 
appearing tumultuoufly on the theatre, where they were t< 
as a chorus, fome women mifcarried with the furprife,< 
feveral children died of the fright. The chorus at 

* 

confifted of fifty a&ors. After this accident it was reduced 
fifteen by an exprefs law, and at length to twelve. 

I have obferved, that one of the alterations made by 
chylus in tragedy, was the malk worn by his adtors 
dramatic malks had no refemblance to ours, which 




/i 










Adtoris partes chorus, ofiiciumque virile 
Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat adhis 

« 

Quod non propofito conducat et haereat aptt 


amice 


Et regat iratos, et amet pacare tumentes 


Juftitiam 


falubrem 


commiffa 


Ut 


The chorus fhould fupp'y what adtion want 
And hath a generous and manly part; 
Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honefty. 

And ftri< 5 t obfervance of impartial laws. 
Sobriety, fecurity, and peace, 

And begs the gods to turn blind Fortune’s v 
To raife the wretched, and pull down the pr 
But nothing mufl be fung between the adts. 
But what fome way conduces to the plo 


Holt, de Art. Poe!' 


• 1 
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the face, but were a kind of cafe for the whole head, and which* 
befides the features, reprefented the beard, the hair, the ears, 
and even the ornaments it fed by women in their head-dreffes* 
Thefe mafks varied according to the different pieces that were 
aded. They are treated at large in a differtation of Mr, Boin- 
din's, inferted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres 9 * 


a&ed. They are treated at large in a differtation of Mr, Boin- 
diii’s, inferted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres 
I could never comprehend, as I have obferved elfewhere^ in 
fpeaking of pronunciation, how mafks came to* continue fo 
long upon the ftage of the ancients ; for certainly they could 
not be ufed, without confiderably flattening the fpirit of the 
aflion, which is principally exprefled in the countenance, the 
feat and mirror of what paffes in the foul. Does it not often 
happen, that the blood, according to its being put in motion by 
different paff ons, fometimes covers the face with a hidden and 
modeft blufli, fometimes outflames it with the heats of ra ere 


and fury, fometimes 


leaving 


with the heats of rage 
pale with fear, and at 


others, diffufes a calm and amiable ferenity over it ? All thefe 

__ r» 

affe&ions are ftrongly imaged and diftinguifhed in the lines- 


ments of the face. The mafk deprives the features of this e- 
nergy of language, and of that life and foul, by which it is the 


I do 


faithful interpreter of all the fentiments of the heart. I do 
not wonder, therefore, at Cicero’s remark upon the aclion of 


Rofcius 


<c Our anceftors 


J * 


fays he 




U 


than 


we are. 


They could 


were better judges 


wholly approve even Ro 


te ferns himfelf, whilft he performed in a mafk.” 

Afchylus was in the foie poffeflion of the glory of the ftage, 
^hh almoft every voice in his favour, when a young rival made 
his appearance todifpute the palm with him. This was Sophocles* 


He was born at Colonos 


of the feventy-firft Olympiad 


town in Attica, in the fecond year 


His father was a blackilnith, or 
ide to work for him. His fuff 


one who kept people of that trade to work for him. His firfl 
effay was a mafter-piece. When, upon the occalion of Cymoifs 
having found the bones of Tliefeus, and their being brought to 
Athens, a difpute between the tragic poets was appointed, So¬ 
phocles entered the lifts with .Ahchylus, and carried- the prize 


O 


Vol. IV. 


P 


Vol. IV 


^ C 7 — 

<L 10 radius noflri ill! fenes, qui perfonutum, ne RoXcimn, quidem, magnopere 
U &bant. .Lib. iii. de Or.it-_ nor. 
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againft him. The ancient vi<ftor, laden till then with 
wreaths he had acquired, believed them all loft by fkilhj 
the laft, and withdrew in difguft into Sicily to king Hier 
protector and patron of all the learned in difgrace ; 

He died there foon after in a very lingular manner, if we 

■ As he lay afleep in the fields, with his h 
bare, an eagle, taking his bald crown for a ftone, let 


Atli 




w 


believe Suidas 


m 


fall upon it, which killed him 


Of ninety, 


a tortoi 


v,- 

<. 


-I* 


leaft feWj 






X • 


tragedies, competed by him, only feven are now e 

Nor have thofe of Sophocles efcaped the injury of timeifi 


and 


hough one hundred and feventeen in number 

^ J 

mg to fome one hundred and thirty. He retained 
old age, all the force and vigour of his genius, as appears ft 
a circumftance in his hiftory. His children, unworthy 08 


».n. 


<•» 



••0 

"i V .> 
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great a father, upon pretence that he had loft his fenfes, 

moned him before the judges, in order to obtain a decree, 

his eftate might be taken from, him and put into their han 

He made no other defence, than to read a tragedy he waft 
that time con 


poling, called CEdip 


the judges were fo charmed, that he carried his 


Colonos, with wbicl 


caufe 


• Ji 

j 


and his children, detefted by the whole aflemblyj 






♦ * ' 
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moufly; 

nothing by their fuit, but the fhame and infamy of fo flagr 
an ingratitude. He was twenty times crowned vidlor 
fay he expired in repeating his Antigone, for want of poii 
to recover his breath, after, a violent endeavour to pronounce) 
long period to the end. Others, that he died of joy upon 


• I 




Thefi 




being declared vi<ftor, contrary to his expedt 

of an hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate the nam 
of Bee, which had been given him, from the fweetnefs of l! 
vcrics . Whence it is probable, the notion was derived, of tb 


He did 


bees having fettled upon his lips, when in his cradle. 

m his ninetieth year 'J, the fourth of the ninety-third Olym 

after having furvived Euripides fix years, who was nc 
as himfelf. 

The latter was born in the firft year of the feventy-fiftb 
lypiad r , at Salamin, whither his father Menefarchus and l 
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ther Clito had retired when Xerxes was preparing for his great 

expedition againft Greece* He applied himfelf at firft to phi. 

lofophy, and, amongft others, had the celebrated Anaxagoras 


for his matter. Bnt the dang 


incurred by that great man 


who was very near being made the viftim of his philofophical 
tenets, inclined him to the ftudy of poetry. He dittovered in 


and 


himfelf a genius for the drama unknown to him at firft 
employed it with fuch fuccefs that he entered the lifts with 

His 

philofo- 

and 


the greateft matters, of whom we have been ipeaking 
works fufficiently denote his profound application 

phy 


They abound with excellent maxims of morality 

it is in that view Socrates in his time, and f Cicero long' after 
him, fet fo high a value upon Euripides* 

One cannot fufficiently admire the extreme delicacy expref- 


fed by the Athenian audience 


on 


occafions, and their 


folicitude to preferve the reverence due to morality, virtue, 

decency, and juftice. It is furprifmg to obttrve the warmth 
with which they unanimoufly reproved whatever ttemed 

confiftent with them, and called the poet to an account for it 


m 


giving 


thought 


iiotwithftanding his having the beft founded excutt 
fuch fentimentsonly toperfons notorioufly vicious, 

ed by the moft unjuft paifions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a pompous 
panegyric upon riches, which concluded with this 

„ f CheS are the Supreme good of human race, and with 
on excite the admiration of the gods and men 

eatre cried out againft thett expreffions, and nuulu nave 

J a ed dlre£H y> lf he had not defired the ttntence to be 
r„. P '. C 11 the conclufion of the piece, in which the advocate 

riches perifhed mittrably. 


The whole 
he would have 


He 


danger of incurring no common 


TOm an anfwer ^ makes Hippolitus 


give his mother, upon 


f^ entm§ to tiiat he had engaged himfelf under 


nviolable oath 

Volume L 


keep her fecret 


a 


My tongue 

G 


X.c. I, 

t Cui ( 

lIa teftim 


quae a fapientibus funt pcne Ipfis eft 


Quintil 


onia puto. 


Famil 


fingulos eius verfus fin 
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proiibnnced that oath,” replied he 




y 




but my heart |jjf§ 


“ confeht to it.” This frivolous diftindtion appeared 


whole people, as an exprefs contempt of the religion an 



ty of an oath, that tended to banifh all fincei*ity and faitfiSj 




ibciety, and the commerce of life. 


■# 


Another maxim # advanced by Eteocles in the tragedy 


ed the Phoenicians, and which Caefar had always in his l 


t 






is no lefs pernicious. 


€C 


If juftice may be violated at 


jiM, 




ft 


wlien a throne is in queition $ in other refpedls, letfjf 


c« 




duly revered.” It is highly criminal in Eteocles, or ft 




in Euripides, fays Cicero, to make an exception in 



point, wherein fuch violation is the higheft crime that df 


I 


u? 


committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and fpeaks like a 
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who vindicates his unjuft condudt by a falfe maxim; 











not ftrange, that Caefar, who was a tyrant by nature 


•> ►' 
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qually unjuft, fhould apply the fentiments of a prince, f 


a* 

fav. 


he fo much refembled. But what is remarkable in Cifcef $/1 


falling upon the poet himfelf, and imputing to him as 3 


*4 j 


y. 
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* 


the having advanced fo pernicious a principle upon the 






s 


Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of 


Alexander the Great, to re-animate the fpirit 



K • 


.v~* 


poets, caufed three ftatues of brafs to be eredted in 


of the people to ATchylus, Sophocles, and 


having ordered their works to be tranfcribed, 


% 

them to be carefully preferved amongft the public 





from whence they were taken from time to time to fofc 


•V 

'f* 






* 

the players not being permitted to reprefent them on 



V 




The reader expedts no doubt, after what has been 



■x* 




_ % 

the three poets, who invented, improved, and 


to its perfection, that I fhould obferve upon the 



cellencies of their ftyle and character. For that I 


>.*v 
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to father Brumoi, who will do it much better than it 


power 



After having laid down, as an undoubted 
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Pint in vit, x. orat. p. 841. 
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Ipfe autem focer (Caefar) in ore temper Graecos verfus Euripides; ^§» 


niflis habebat, quos dicam ut potero, incondite fortafle, fed tamen ut res 






fcelligi 


Nam, ft violandum eft jus, regnandi gratia violandum eft; 




piatatem cola6. Capitalis Eteocles, vel potius Euripides, qui id unui® 1 



um fceleratiflimum fuerat exceperit. Oflic. 1. iii. n. 8s. 
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w 

tBat the epic poem, that is to fay Homer, pointed out the way 
for the tragic poets, and having demonftrated, by reflexions 

upon what principles* and by what 


drawn from human nature, 

degrees, this happy imitation was conducted to its end* he goes 
0 n to defcribe the three poets, upon whom he treats iii the 
moil lively aiid ihining colours. 

Tragedy took at fir A from ^Efchyl 

more lofty ilyle than the Iliad ; that is, the inagtiuin ioqui inen 


t 




much 


tioned by Horace 



-dSflhyl 


5 


who 


was its author 




pompous, and carried the tragic flyle too high 


It 


Homer 


trumpet* but fomething more 


His 





the 


fwelliiig, gigantic di&ion* refembles rather the beating of drums 
and the ihouts of battle, than the nobler harmony and filver 
found of the trumpet. The elevation and grandeur of his ge¬ 
nius would not admit him to fpeak the language of other men, 

fo that his mufe feemed rather to walk in ftilts* than 
bulkins of his own invention. 

«P 

Sophocles under flood much better the true excellence of 
the dramatic flyle: He therefore copies Homer more clofely, 
and blends in his diaion that honeyed fweetnels, from whence 

he was denominated the Bee , with a gravity that gives his tra¬ 
gedy the modeft air of-a matron, compelled to appear in pub¬ 
lic with dignity, as Horace exprefles it. 

The flyle of Euripides, though noble, is lets removed from 

have afFeaed rather the pathe 


the familiar 


and he feems 


and the elegant, than the nervous and the lofty 
As Corneille, fays Mr. Brumoi in another place, after having 


opened to himfelf 
ancients, feems like 


path 


ely new and unknown to the 


gle towering in the clouds, from the 


fublnnity, force, unbroken progrefs, and rapidity of his flight 


and 

his 


Racine 


copying the 


entirely 


own, imitates the fwan, that fometimes floats upon the 


fometimes nfes, then falls again with an excellence of motion, 

grace peculiar to herfelf \ fo -djfchylus, Sophocles, and 


and 


tour and method 


Euripides, have each of them a particular mvfcUMU , 

efirfl^ as the mventor and father of tragedy, is like a torrent 
g h-npetuoufly over rocks, forefts, and precipices ; the fe- 


r ollin 


(jr 1J 
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cond relembles a * canal, which flows gently through delM*, 
gardens; 


K 


and the third 


that does not follow 


continued line, but loves to turn and wind his lilver 



«*> 


■JiAs 


through flowery meads and rural fcenes. 

Mr, Brumoi gives this character of the three poets ,to whoia 
the Athenian ftage was indebted for its perfection in 


« i * v». 

. .v,% 





dy. f JEfehylus drew it out of its original chaos and confc 

V . * V, Vp/* 

fion, and made it appear in fome degree of luftre; but it 

■ vO; 

retained the rude unfiniflied air of things in their 




which are generally defective in point of art and method 

" f 2 * f 

phocles and Euripides added infinitely to the dignity of tragedj 
The ftyle of the firft, as has been obferved, is more noble 
majeftic; of the latter, more tender and pathetic 5 each 
in their way. In this diverfity of character it is difficult 
refolve which is molt excellent. The learned have alway 




divided upon this head; a< 
the two poets of our own 


we 


are at this day, in 



7 


2 

whofe tragedies have made 


r ftage illuftrious, and not inferior to that of Athens. 

I have obferved, that the tender and pathetic diftingnilhej 




the compofitions of Euripides, of which Alexander of Pherae 
the moft cruel of tyrants, was a proof. That barbarous- man 
upon feeing the Troades of Euripides aCled, found himfelf lo 
moved with it, that he quitted the theatre before the cone 

lion of the play *, profefiing, that he was afhamed to be feen 

/* 

in tears for the diftrefs of Hercules and Andromache, who had 






never fliewn the leaft compaffion for his own 
he had butchered fuch numbers. 


k» - ‘ 


y 


of whoa 


• 4 


When I fpeak of the tender and pathetic, I would not be un* 

into efFemi* 


derftood to mean a paffion that foftens the heart into 
nacy, and which, to our reproach, is almoft only received 


ftage, though rejected by the ancients, and condem 
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whether the idea of a canal , that flows 


!« • 


■s 


guifhed 


may properly imply the character of Sophocles, which is peculiarly;^ 

_a 1_ri__1 _3 „i '-nu„4. _and 


grandeur, and elevation. That 


> 2 •* " * 


id 


rapid ilream, whofe waves, from the violence of their motion, are loud 
be heard afar off, feems to me a more fuitable image - of that poet, 

f Tragoedias primus in lucem ./Efchylus protulit 1 fublimi.*, et gravis, efcgt$f 
diloquus faepe ufque ad vitium; fed rudis in pierifque et incompofitus. 
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the nations around us of great eft reputation for their genius, and 
tafte of the fciences and polite learning. The two great prin¬ 
ciples for moving the pafilons amongft the ancients, were terror 


and pity c . And indeed, as we naturally determine every thing 
from its relation to ourfelves, or our particular intereft, when 
we fee perfons of exalted rank or virtue finking under great 
evils, the fear of the like misfortunes, with which we know 
that human life is on all tides invefted, feizes upon us, and from 
a fecret'impulfe of felf-love, we find ourfelves fenfibjy afteCted 
‘with the diftrefles of others : Befides which, the fharing a com¬ 
mon * nature with the reft of our fpecies, makes us fenfible to 
whatever befals them. Upon a clofe and attentive inquiry into 
thofe two pafilons, they will be found the moft important, ac¬ 
tive, extenfive, and general affeCtions of the foul; including all 
orders of men, great and fmall, rich and poor, of whatever age 
or condition. Hence the ancients, accuftomed to confhlt nature, 
and to take her for their guide in all things, conceived terror 
and companion to be the foul of tragedy ; and for that reafon, 
that thofe affeCtions ought to prevail in it. The pafiion of love 
was in no eftimation amongft them, and had feldom any fhare 
in their dramatic pieces ; though with us it is a received opi¬ 
nion, that they cannot be fupported without it. 


manner 


and 


It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what 
this paflion, which has always been deemed a weaknefs 
blemifli in the greateft characters, got fuch footing upon 

ft age. “ 

tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the reft have followed 
found the whole nation enamnnrprl madnefs of romances 


Corneille, who was the firft who brought the French 




and little difpofed to admire any . thing not refembling therm 
from the defire of pleaftng his audience, who were at the fame 
tune his judges, he endeavoured "to move them in the manner 


&ey had been accuftomed to be afteCted 


9 

and, by introducing 


his fcenes, to bring them the nearer to the predominant 


tafte of the age for romance 


multiplicity of incidents 


From the fame fource arofe that 




pifodes, and adventures, with which 




Homo fi 




huniaiu nih.il a me alienum puto 



Ter. 
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tragic pieces are crowded and obfcured \ fo contrary to 




bability, which will not admit fuch a number of extraor 


« 

and furprifjng events in the fhort 



of four-rand 



hours; fo contrary to the fimplicity of ancient tragedy 






V 
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fo adapted to conceal, in the afiemblage of fo many 




• « * 



objects, the fterility of the genius of a poet, more intent^ 


> + \ 






the marvellous, than upon the probable and natural 


T*v 


rS'rt; 


A- +Y 
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Both tjae Greeks and Romans have preferred the iapa 


• dsT* 


rZ'Zl’- 








the heroic verfe in their traced 

' > Q « 4 


only as at the 


lias a kind of dignity better adapted to the ftage, but 



pproaches nearer to profe, retains fuihciently the air off 


to pleafe the 


and yet has too little of it to put the 


V 'S\8 


to 












- 


enc 


mind of the poet, who, ought not to appear at 


■“S' 



prefentations, where other perfons are fuppofed to fpe^k 








(a 


a £t 


Monfieur Dacier makes a very juft reflexion 







lpe<ft 


'V‘; 

yv 


He fays, that it is the misfortune of our tragedy tcfta 


almoft no other yerfe than what it has in common with 




V * > • 




i'Jll 


poetry, elegy, paftoral, fatyr, and comedy ; whereas the 


f «. 










’ i 


ed languages have a great variety of verfification 


M* 


♦> yi- 


This inconvenience is highly obvious in our tragedy; ^ 


avoid being remoye^Pby it from the natural and pr 


irl't: 


*A> 




ble, as it obliges heroes, princes, kings, and queens, to e$fj 


h- 






-o 


themfelyes in a pompous ftrain in their familiar converfati 


V 


which it would be ridiculous to attempt in real life. The gi 


* r 

I ;• 





x % 




the moft impetuous paftiops in an uniform 



I «» «. 


i4 

and by hemiftics and rhymes, would undoubtedly he te| 






and ofFenftve to the ear, if the charms of poetry, the 


m 




of expreffion, and the 



of the fentiments, and 


V 
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more than all of them, the yeftfllefs force of cuftom, 


*\ 


Id* 


fubjecled our reafon, and illuded our ju 



* iv^;> 

d i* ♦ •« 




It was not chance, therefore, which luggefted to the 


’T 








w 

the ufe of iambics in their tragedy. Nature itfelf feeips 










diflated that kind of verfe to them. Inftrudled by t(ie 


guide, they made choice of a different verfificatip 


I 





chorus, more capable of a£Fe6ting 3 and of beiqg fung 


•■Sr* 





it was neceftary for the poetry to ftiine out in all 
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hilft the free converfation between the real a<ftors 
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The chorus was an embellifhment'of the reprefenta 


tion, and a relaxation of the audience, and therefore required 
more exalted poetry and numbers to fupport it, when united 
with mufic and dancing. 


Of the Ancient, Middle , and Ne w Qomedt. 

Whilst tragedy arofe in this manner at Athens, poinedy, the 
fecond fpecies of dramatic ppetry, and which, till then, had 
keen much neglected, began to be cultivated with more atten¬ 
tion. Nature was the common parent of both. We are fenfU 


* f 


bly afferied with the dangers, diftreffes, misfortunes, and* in a 
word, with whatever relates to the lives and conduct of iljpf- 

trious perfons ; and this gave birth to tragedy. And we are as 

% 

furious to know the adventures, conduct, and defeats of our 
equals \ which fupply us with occafions of iqughing, and being 

pierry at the expence of others. Hence comedy derives fifelf; 

% 

which is properly an image of private life. Its defign is to ex- 
pofe defects and vices upon the ftage, and, by affixing ridicule 
to them, to make them contemptible \ and confequently, tp in- 
ftruff by diverting. Ridicule therefore, or, to exprefs the fame 
word by another, Pleafantry, ought to prevail in comedy. 

This poem took at different times three different forms at 
Athens, as 


well from the genius of the poets, as from the 


fluence pf the government $ which occafioned various altera 
tions in it. 

* comedy, fo called by Horace and which he 

dates after the time of JEfchylus, retained fomething of its ori¬ 
ginal rudenefs, and the liberty it had been ufed to take of buf¬ 


fooning and reviling the fpedtators from the 


of Thefp 


Though it was become regular in its plan, and worthy of a 
great theatre, it had not learned to be more referved. It repre- 
fented real tranfafbons, with the names, habits, geftures, and 
likenefs in mafks, of whomfoever it thought fit to facrifice to 


the public diverfion 


In a ftate where it was held good policy 


to unmalk whatever carried the air of ambition, fingularity 


* 


Succeflit vetus his Comoedia non line multa 
X-aude. 


Cr UIJ 
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knavery, comedy aflumed the privilege to 
and advife the people upon the moft important occafiom, 

Nothing was fpared in a city of fo much liber! -; 




* 



4 


mtereils 




rather licence, as Athens was at that 


trates 


* government 




the 


time. Generals, m | 


■vr* 


poet’s fatyrical 


very gods, were abandoned 




■>>Wj 


and all was well received, provided 





comedy was diverting, and the Attic fait not wanting 
u In one of thefe comedies, not only the prieft of J 
termines to quit his fervice, becaufe more facrifices a 

fered to the god ; hut Mercury himfelf comes in a ftarvin 
dition, to feek his fortune amongft mankind, and offers 

porter, fuller, bailiff, guide, door-keeper; in ihort, in 



»• -re? 








capacity, rather than to return to heaven 


In another 




fame gods in extreme want and neceffity, from the birds 
mg built a city in the air, whereby their provifions are cut of 



and the fmoke of incenfe and facrifices prevented from 
mg to heaven, depute three ambaffadors in the name 
ter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with the birds 
fuch conditions as they (hall approve. The chamber of 

where the three famifhed gods are received 


V 








• -i'" 

Uv: 




& 


well-ftored with excellent 



game of all forts 


Here 



deeply finitten with the finellofroaft-meat, which he apprehends 

to be more exquifite and nutritious than that of incenfe 
leave to make his abode, and 



upon occafion 


to turn the fpit, and affift t| 
.The other pieces of Arifiophanes abound 


wnh ftrokes Hill more fatyrical and fevere upon the 


divinities 


princj 



I am not much furprifed at the poet’s infilling the gods,-an! 
treating them with the utmoft contempt, from"whom he had 

nothing to fear: But I cannot help wondering at his having 

Athens 

attack the govern* 


brought the moft illuftrious and powerful perfons of 
upon the ftage, and that he prefumed 


ment ltfelf, without any manner of refpeft or referve, 
Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to the g 


t - 


Af 

.'v 
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expectation, from the expedition againft Sphacteria, was loot 
ed upon by the people as the greateft captain of that age 



ftophanes, to fet that bad man in a true light, who was the io# 


The 
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“ Plutus. 
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of a currier, and a currier himfelf, and whofe rife was 
folely to his temerity and imprudence, was fo bold as to make 


owing 


him the fubjeft of a comedy 


> 


without being awed by his power 


and reputation : But he was obliged to play the part of Cleon 
himfelf, and appeared for the Jfirfl time upon the ftage in that 
chara&er ; not one of the comedians daring to reprefent him 


nemy 


,xpo{e himfelf to the refentment of fo formidable 
His face was fmeared over with winedees 


becaufe 


workman could be found, that would venture to make a ma fk 
refembling Cleon, as was ufual when perfons were brought upon 
the ftage. In this piece he reproaches him with embazzling 
the public treafures, with a violent paffion for bribes and pre 


i 


fents, with craft in feducing the people, and denies him the 

glory of the adtion at Sphacteria, which he attributes chiefly to 
the fhare his colleague had in it. 

In the Acharnians , he accufes Lamachus of having been made 


general, rather by bribery than merit 
youth, inexperience, and idlenefs 
and many others 


He imputes to him his 
the fame time, that he. 


only to valour and real fervices 


their own ufe the rewards due 


He reproaches the republic 


the elder 


with their preference of the younger 

the government of the Bate, and the command of armies. He 

them plainly, that when the peace fhall be concluded, nei- 

many other fuch knaves, all 


ther Cleonymus, Hyper bolus 

mentioned by name, fliall have any fliare in the public affairs, 

they being always ready to accufe their fellow-citizens of crimes, 
and to enrich themfelves by fuch informations. 

In hi S comedy called the Wafps, imitated by Racine in his 
« eurs t he expofes the mad paflion of the people for profe- 
iiuons and trials at law, and the enormous ihjuftice frequently 
committed in paffmg fentence and giving judgment. 


The poet 


concerned 


fee the 


epublic obflinately bent 


«pon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, endeavours 
we people a final diftjuft f or 


them with the defire of a peace, 

Juu-tacjLL ui tin 

s as t e vanquifhed, after a war of feveral years duration 


and to infpire 
as much the intereft of the 


y 


The Knights, 


2 The Peace. 
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equally pernicious to each party, and capable of inv 
Greece in ruin. 

None of Aridophanes’s pieces explains better his 
in fpeaking upon the moft delicate affairs of the 
crowded theatre, than his comedy called Lyjiftrata . 
the principal magiftrates of Athens had a wife of that na| 

who is fuppofed to have taken it into her head 

# 

Greece to conclude a peace. She relates, how, 
war, the women inquiring of their hufbands the refult of 
counfels, and whether they had not refolved to make 
with Sparta, received no anfwers but imperious looks, 
ders to meddle with their own affairs: That, however ,; 

perceived plainly to what a low condition the 

* 

was declined: That they took the liberty to remonftp 
mildly to their hufbands upon the rafhnefs of their co 
fels ; but that their humble reprefentatjons had no q 
effect than to offend and enrage them: That, in tine, he] 
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confirmed by the general opinion or'all Attica, that there® 

no longer any men in the date, nor heads for the admini 
tion of affairs, their patience being quite exhauded 
men had thought it proper and advifeable to take the gem 
ment upon themfelves, and preferve Greece, whether it w 
or no, from the folly and madnefs of its refplves. 
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part, flie declares, that fhe has taken poffeflipn of the city 
treafury, in order,” fays die, “ to prevent Pifander andl 
confederates, the four hundred adminiflrators, from exdt 
troubles according to their cuftom, and from robbing 


r / 


~\1 






public as lifual.” Was ever any thing fo bold ? She 

% * i* 

on with proving, that the women only are capable of retrtff| 
ing affairs, by this burlefque argument; that admitting tbi? 

\ V • 

to be in fuch a date of perplexity and copfudon, the fex,| 
cudomed to untangling their threads, were the only 
fet them right again* as being bed qualified with the 
addrefs, temper, and moderation. The Athenian 
thus made inferior to the abilities of the women. 



only reprefented in a ridiculous light, to turn the 
©n their hufbands in the adminidration of the gover 
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Tkefe extracts from Ariftophanes, taken aim oft word fpr 
word from father Bruinoi, feemed to me very proper for a 
right underftanding at once of that poet’s character, and the 
genius of the ancient comedy, which was, as we fee, a true fa- 
tyr of the mo ft poignant and fevere kind, that had affumpd to 
-itfelf an independency from refpedl to perfons, and to which 
nothing was faorecj* It is no wonder that Cicero condemns ft> 

licentious and exceflive a liberty, * It might, he fays, have 
been tolerable, had it only attacked bad citizens, and feditious 
orators, who endeavoured to r^ife commotions in that ftate, 
fucli as Cleon, Cleophon, and Hyperbolus j but when a Perl** 


-cles, who for many years had governed the commonwealth 

and peace .with equal wifdom and authority, he 


both 


war 


might have added, and a Socrates declared by Apollo the wifeft 

of mankind, is brought upon the ftage to be laughed at by the 

public, it is as if our Plautus, or Naevius, had fallen upon the 
Scip 

That liberty is ftill more offenfive 


Caecilius reviled Marcus Cato in his writings 


-to us, who are born in, 

and live under a monarchical government, which is far from 


being favourable to licence 
the conduct of Ariftophan( 


But without intending to juftify 


which 


judge properly of 


is mexcufable, I .think it would be neceffary to lav alide the 


prejudices of 
live 


and times, and 


imagine we 


m thofe remote ages in a ftate purely democratical 
We muft not fancy Ariftophanes to have been a perfon of lit 


nfequence in his republic 


the comic writers generally 


of him 


C 


days. The king of Perfia had a very different idea 
It is a known ftory, that in an audience of the Greek 


ambaffadors 


o, his firft inquiry was after a certain comic poet, 

meaning Aiiftophanes, that put all Greece in mbtion, and gave 


comic poet 


fuch effeftual counfels againft him 


on 


ftag 


Ariftophanes did that up 


e, which Demofthenes did afterwards in the public 


C 


Ariftoph. in Acharn 


improt em - llla n ° n attisit ’ Vel P ot m s non vexavit? Eflo, populares } 

^ 7 ' feditiof ° s ’ Cleonem, Cleophontem, Hyperbolum laefit: patla- 
j,,. riC ^ eni 1 cum jam fuae civitati maxima audlontate plurimos annos 

fi Elautu e 1 f f raefUI ^ Ct ’ vloian verfibus » et eos a g* in feena, non plus decuit, quam 

2Ual edj - ! n ° c voluiffet ’ aut Naevius P. et Ca. Scjpioni, aut Caecilius M. Catoni 

e * Ex fr agm. Cic. de Rep. lib. iv. 
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aftemblies 


the orator 


I 4 

The poet’s reproaches were no lefs animated ! 


His comedies fpoke a language that becam 




' Hi 


councils of the republic. It was addreffed to the fame 


I 


¥ 



upon the fame occallons of the ftate, the fame means to$ 


cels, and the fame obftacles to their mealures 


,.A'j 


In Athernl 


whole people were the fovereign, and each of them had 


3 $ 


/v 


qual fhare in the fupreme authority 


Upo 




this they 




continually intent, were fond of difcourfmg themfelves, a#S 


hearing the fentiments of others. The public affairs were! 


bufinels of every individual 


Ws, 


which they were 




being fully informed, that they might know how 



themfelves on every occailon of war or peace, which frequlf 


ly offered, and to diftingui£h upon their own, as well 


*6 
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the deftiny of their allies 




enemies. Hence rofe the 


berty, taken by the comic poets, of introducing the 



w 

1 * 


the ftate into their performances. The people were fo far 






being offended 


VV 


0 


the manner in which thofe wii 






eated the principal perfons of the ftate, that they 






their liberty in fome meafure to confift 
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Three * perfons particularly excelled in the ancient 
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Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariftophanes * The laft is the only 




& 


iT': 


<. * 
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of them, whofe pieces have come entire down to us, and 


• A 

■> s’ 
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of the great number of thole, eleven are all that remain 






flourilhed in an age when Gi 


abounded with great 













and was cotemporary with Socrates and Euripides., whom 


> * 


* 


Ariftoph 




< V, 


Atque alii, quorum Comoedia prifca virorum 


r 
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malus 
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Quod moechus faret 
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mulita 
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With Ariftoph 


Hp* 


When ancient com 
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wit 
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And others that all-licens’d poem writ 
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None, worthy to be Ihew 


No public knave, or thief of lofty mein 


0 

- 

- C 0 T 4 > 
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The loofe adult’rer was drawn 


■ Jia-* 
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The fecret murth’rer trembling 
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Vice play’d itfelf, and each ambitious 






^.11 boldly branded with the poet’s mark 
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fkrvived 
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During the Peloponnefian war, he made his great- 
eft figure; lefs as a writer to amufe the people with his come¬ 
dies, than as a cenfor of the government, retained to reform 
the ftate, and to be almoft the arbiter of his country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and happinels of 
expreflion, or, in a word, that Atticfc fait and fpirit, to which 
the Roman language could never attain, and for which * Ari— 
ftophanes is more remarkable than any other of the Greek 
authors. His particular excellence was raillery. None ever 
touched the ridicule in characters with fuch fuccefs, 

better how to convey it in all its full force to others 
were neceflary to have lived in his times for a right tafte of his 
works. The fubtile fait and fpirit of the ancient raillery, 
cording to Mr. Brumoi, is evaporated through length of time 


or knew 

But it 


ac- 


and what remains of 


tho 


become flat and infipid to us; 
the lharpeft part will retain its vigour throughout all ages. 

Two confiderable defefts are juftly imputed to this poet, 

if not, entirely efface his glory. 


which very much obfcure. 


Thefe 


¥ 

> 


have been 


low buffoonery, and grofs obfcenity 


> 


his audience 


•ppofed 


which obj 


purpofe from the character of 


the bulk of which generally confifted of the 
poor, the ignorant, and dregs of the people, whom however it 
was as neceifary to pleafe, as the learned and the rich. The 
depravity of the inferior people’s tafte, which once banilhed 
ratinus and his company, becaufe his fcenes were not grofslv 

fOm \r+ ^_1 f n „ ^ J 

excufe for Ariftophanes, as Me- 


comic enough for them 


> 


y 


Sander could find out the art of changing that groveling tafte 
7 introducing a fpecies of comedy, not altogether fo modeft 

tedme CemS t0 lnl ' mUatej yet mucl1 ctailer than any before 

The grofs obfcenities, 
files abound, have no excufe 

• . 8 "“‘J uciiote 

m the fpeftators, and depravity in the poet. * 

i n JL. a ! that COuId have been beftowed upon them, which 

would not have atoned for laughing 


With which all Ariftophanes’s come- 

they only denote an excefilve 


The 


ihe cafe 


i 


y 
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And 


Quintil, ^ Coa:o edia fin ceram illanj fcrmonls Attici gratiam props Told r &fan ce. 
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himfelf, or for making others laugh at the expence of* 


and good planners *. And in this cafe it may well be 


were better to have no wit at all, than to make 


of itf 


Mr* Brumoi is very much to be commended 



having taken care, in giving a general idea of Ariffot>I&f$| 


Writings, to throw a veil over thofe parts of them, that 
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have given offence to modefty* Though filth 


# 

the indifpenfable rule of relg 



it is not always obfer^l 


thofe who pique themfelves moft on their erudition, and 


c&n 
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times prefer the title of Scholar to that of Chriftian 
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The ancient comedy fubfifted till Lyfander’s time. Who! 
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having made himfelf mafter of Athens, changed the fi 




of the government, and put it into the hands of thirty of 


:*v 


vV H 4 


principal 


9 

The fatyrical liberty of the theatre 


r 4 . 




fenlive to them, and therefore they thought fit to put 


t • » 


* 



it. 
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The reafon of this alteration is evident, and 
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the reflection made before upon the privilege of the tioijftj 


f* i 

ft 




criticife with impunity upon the perfons at the head of 


r * 
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eflate. The whole authority of Athens was then 


l •« 



tyrants. The democracy was abolifhed. The people 
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longer any fhare in the government. They were 
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prince ; their fovereignty had expired. The right of gi 
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their opinions and fuffrages upon affairs of ffate was at 
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nor dared they either in their 


•'r 


perfon 


s 


by the p 
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prefume to cenfure the fenti 


and conduct of their 
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ters. The calling perfons by their names upon the 


r.-A 



t •* 


prohibited : But the poetical 
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foon found the feore! 
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V 

elude the intention of the law, and to make itfelf amends 


# i 


the reftraint it fuffered in the neceffity of ufing feigned 


1 ✓ * 
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It then applied to the difcovery of the tidicule in know# 








rafters, which it copied to the life, and from thence 





double advantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, 2nf 


V** 


malice of the audience in a more refined manner 
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had the delicate pleafure of putting the fpeftators upoh 


y.i 




F 4*V 


ing their meaning, and the other of not being miftakenM 
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£> 
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Nimium rifus pretium 
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Quint 


•H 


f Non pejus duxerim 


Quintil. lib 


~ - < STA". 



iNTkorrucTlotf* 


ttt 


{apportions, and of affixing the right name to the chara&ers 


reprefented. Such was the 



firice called the Middle 


Comedy, of which there are fome inftances in Ariftophanes* 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, who* hav* 
Ing entirely affiired himfelf of the empire of Greece by the 
defeat of the Thebans, occasioned the puttirig a 


check 


upon 


the licenfe of the poets, which increafed daily. From thence 
the New Comedy took its birth, which was only an imitation 
of private life, and* brought nothing upon the ft age with feign* 
ed names, and fuppofifcitious adventures. 


miroir 


S’y vit avec plaifir, ou crut ne s y pas voir. 


L’avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
D’un avare fouvent trace fur fon modele; 
ft mille fois un fat, finement expritn'e. 
Meconnut le portrait fur lui-meme forme. 

In this new glafs, -whilft each himfelf fufvey’d 
He fat with pleafure, tho’ himfelf was play’d: 
The mifergrinn d whiift avarice was drawn. 
Nor thought the faitliful likenefs was his own; 

imag’d fool cou Id find. 


But faw a thoufand other fops defign’d.' 

This may properly be called fine comedy, and is that of M 



nander. Of 


hundred and eighty, or rather 


hty 


fa id 


ordmg to Suidas, cbmpofed by him, all of which Terence is 

remains only a few fragments* 
„ e merit the originals may bfe judged from the excellence 


have tranflated, there 


of their copy 


Quintilian, in fpeaking of Menand 


fraid to fay, that with the beauty of his works, and the height 

° 11S re P uta tion, he obfeured, or rather obliterated 
of all the writers 

paffage, that his 


in the fame 


7 


own times were 


they ought to hat 


i the fame 

t ^ 

He obferves in another 
fo to his merit as 


others 


been, which has b 


the fate of many 


but that he was fufficiently made amends by the fa 


durable opinion of pofterity 

poet of the fame age, though pi 
*°re him. 


And indeed Philemon 


him, was preferred be- 


. n ., d BoiIeau Vrt. Poet. Cant 

• VTenander ’ juftiora 


ill 


Qtintil 


poflerorum, quam fua€ aetatis, judicia 
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I HAVE already obferved, that -ACfchylus was 


of a fixed and durable theatre adorned with 


tions. It was at firft, as well as the amphitheatres 


of wooden planks; but thofe breaking down 



great a weight upon them, the Athenians, exceffively enai|l 


ed of dramatic reprefentations, were induced by that 


to ere& thofe fiiperb ftrudtures, which were imitated after! 



with fo much fplendor by the Roman magnificence 


A . 


W « ; 
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I fliall fay of them, has almoft as much relation to the Ro 






as the Athenian theatres 
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and is extracted entirely from 
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Boindin’s learned difTertation upon the theatre of the ancient 


who has treated the fubjecl in all its extent 
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The theatre of the ancients was divided into three prill 


»»r 


f'i 


Hit* 


parts 


J 


each of which had 


peculiar appellation 


The 
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•M 


fion for the adtors was called in general the fcene, or 



that for the fpedlators was particularly termed the thea 


> • f ♦ v** m 


which mull have been of vaft extent 


* * 


v 
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Athens it was 


pable of containing above thirty thoufand perfons;' and 


V. 
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r* 


• :v 


orcheftra, which amongft the Greeks was the place alE 
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XiIVi 


A* 


for the pantomimes and dancers, though at Rome it was 
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propriated to the Senators and veftal virgins 
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♦4. 




The theatre was of 


femicircular form on 






fide 
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f 



on the other 
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The fpace contained within the fe 


T , " 
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circle, was allotted to the fpedlators, and had feats placed 
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if 




above another to the top of the building. The ftjuarepart 


*y 

ft, 


rv» 


ir 








the front of it, was the adtors divifion 


<< A ft I 


*v iiV 


and in the interval 


if 


tween both, was the orcheftra 


> 
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The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, railed 


K • ’*1 
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upon another, which formed the body of the edifice,'and 


r » . 
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the fame time three different ftories for the feats 


Front 


& 








higheft of thofe porticoes the women faw the 


v •.>; 



covered from the weather. The reft of the theatre was 


■m 
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d, and all the buftnefs of the ftage was 
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open auv 
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McfiVoirs of tlie Acad, of Infcript, See. Vol, I. p. 136, &c. 


p. 393* Herod. 1. viii. c. 6 s» 
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includ- 


Each of thefe Hones conlifted of nine rows of feats, 
fog the landing-place, which divided them from each other 

and ferved as a palTage from fide to fide- But as this landing- 
place and palTage took up the fpace of two benches, there were 


only feven to 1it upon, and 
were feven rows of feats 


nfequently 


each ftojy there 


inches in height, and twice as much 


They were from fifteen to eight 


in breadth; To that the 


no 


* 


fpeftators had room to fit with their legs extended, and with 

out beiH S mc °mmoded by thole of the people above them 
foot-boards being provided for them. 

Each of thefe llories of benches were divided in two differ- 

thdr hei S ht b 7 tbe landing-places, called by 

S3* _ t • . # J 

their circumferences by fe 


manners 


the R omans PraecinB 
veral ft air-cafes 


and 


J 


the form of wedg 


peculiar to each ftory, which, interfering them 

of the theatre, gave 


® right lines, tending towards the 


from whence they were called Cuttei 


to the quantity of feats between th ^ L 


Behind thefe ftories of feats were covered-galleries, through 

■P-ng, contrived fo, that p „^fo ta ^ 

ArtJT 8 ’j We " “' llC<1 the multitude of 

the people crowding through them into their places 

• As the a&ors could ’ - 


theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to 

an to augment the force of the voice, and 
tmdt and arhVnla<-« 


be heard to the extremity of the 


means to fupply. that defedt 

make it more dif 


For that purpofe they invented 


of larvp ~,mi r L11C . V mventea a kind 

,1 He,beam fo TT dif| ” fai ” d " ““ *“» 

« 4 , „ ,1 tcch * manner, as made all founds ftrike up. 

e ear with more force and diftindlion. 

the two other ™ ^ tUated5 38 1 have °bferved, between 

wr parts of the theatre, of whirl, ..._• , 


md the otlipr* r . ““ of whidl one was circular 

- rl’”?’ of the form „f each. 


J 


u pi e d the /pace between 

fcrts. 


both 


and 


It was divided into three 


Tbe firft and moil 
e orcheftra, from a 

J °Jm e L 
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conftderable was more particularly called 
Greek words that lignihes to dance. It 
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was appropriated to the pantomimes and dancers 


* f > 




fuch fubaltern adtors as played between the adts 


> 


of the reprefentations. 





The fecond was named from its 



form of an altar. Here the chorus was generally placed;- 




And in the third tbe Greeks 



phony, or band of rnufic. They called it ujrorxJjvwv, 


9 

ing iituated at the bottom of the principal part of the % 


which they filled the fcenes. 


I fhall deferibe here this third part of the theatre 


_ _ 

fcenes$ which was alfo fubdivided into three different 


The firft and mofi confiderable was 


fcenes, and gave name to this whole divifion. 


whole front of the building from 


place allotted for the decorations 


This front 



1 r# 

wings at its extremity, from which hung a large curtai%jt 



was let down to open the fcene, and drawn 









adds, when any thing in the reprefentation made it 
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The fecond 
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‘Brgocmmii 
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xofeTov, and by the Romans Brofcemum , and Pulpitum 


- ft ' 


f >; 


large open fpace in front of the feene, in which the a $08 




formed tlieir parts, and which, by the help of the deoorslj 


reiprefented either the public place or forum, a commolt 


> W 


or the country 5 





open air 
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The third divifion was a part referved behind, the 










and called by the Greeks ‘iSrGtgeuni.nvtiv 


Here 


arbors; 


M 




•themfelves, and the decorations were locked up. 


indie 
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place were alfo kept the machines, of which the aneki$ 


abundance in their theatres* 
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As only the porticoes, and the 



roofed, it was necefiary to draw 


fafiened with 
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mails, over 
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the heat of the fun. But as this contrivance did. not p 
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the heat, occafioned by the perfpiration 



merous an afiembly, the ancients took care to 
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of rain ; conveying the water for that ufe above the 
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which falling again in form of dew through an i 
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fores concealed in the ftatues, with which the theatre abound 
ed, did not only diffufe a grateful coolnefs all around, but the 

raoft fragrant exhalations along with it j for this dew was al 

ways perfumed. Whenever the reprefentations were inter¬ 
rupted by ftorms, the Ipeflators retired into the porticoes be- 
hind the feats of the theatre. 

The palSon of the Athenians for reprefentations of this kind 

Their eyes, their ears, their imagination 
their underftanding, all fhared in the fatisfatftion 


conceivable 


> 


gave them fo fenfible a pleafure in dramatic performanc 
ther tragic or comic, as the ftrokes which were aimed 

afiairs of the public; whether pure chance occafioned the 

the addrefs of the poets, who knew how to 


Nothing 


at the 


plication, < 

concile the moll remote fobjefts with the tranfaftions 

republic. 

the people, took occafxon to 


ap 


of the 


They entered by that means into the interefts of 




their pretenfions, jullify, apd fornetimes condemn. 


paflions, authorife 


du6l 


their 


them with agreeable hopes, inftruft them 


their duty in certain nice conjectures 


m 


effedl of which they 


r, _ ~ -- wuiu 

fan not only acquired the applaufes of the fpeftator 
credit and influence in the public affairs and 


councils 


but 
Hence 


theatre became fo grateful, and fo much the concern ofthe 

people. It was in this mannpr. nrmwr r _ 


It was 


Euripides artfully reconciled his 


manner, according to fome authors. 


th the fentence. paffed againft Socrates, and explained, uy 

inn <r U | S “ ample of antiquity, the innocence of a philofoph 
Jcl- 7 3 WlC mali S nit 7 Supported againft him 


s 


gedy of * Palamede 

by an 




d fa&ion 
Accident was often the 


by power 


plication« , r Occafion of frdden and unforefeen 

the people U ^^ 2ppolitenefs were very agreeable 
People. Upon this verfe of YEfchylus in praife of Am- 



defire 





w EoIe audience rofe 


be the great and good 


up, and unanimo.ufly applied if t6 


•iti 

fates, 


H ij 


whether this piece was prior or pofterior to the death 


of Sc* 
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Ariflides h . The fame thing happened to' Philopoeirteh at 


* 




iTtiv - 


Nemaean games. At the inftant he entered the theatre, tt 


verfes were finging upon the flag 
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He comes; to whom we owe 
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below 


m 
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All the Greeks call: their eyes upon Philoploemen 
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- « 4 I 


and 


% r 




> 


* t 


clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, expreiled 



‘4 


for the hero 


. 4 


In the lame manner at Rome, during the 



■v 


Cicero, when fome verfes of # Accius. which 


t ^ u » 


I 



Greeks with their ingratitude in fuffering the banihmie 


f • 


Telamon, were repeated by ASfop, the belt a£tor of his 






they drew tears from the eyes of the whole adembly 


*'V; 


> ' ‘i » ' 

hi? 




Upon another* though very different, occafion, the Ko 




r 


♦A 


people applied to-Pompey the Great fome verfes to this 




- • • ■- 


Tis t our unharminefs has made 


f * 




' r r.J t ' fc i 


N f 


and then addrefling to the peopl 


» 


. >: 


The time fliall come when you fliall late depl 


■ S' 


¥. 


■> 


power confided 


. i 


, m 

•J i.s 


• 1 - 

fhe fpedlators obliged the adlor to repeat thefe verfes feri 


times. 




♦ 


4$ 


t 


♦ * * 




« %« 


Passion for the Representations of the Theatres 


the Principal Causes of the Degeneract and Co, 


tion of the A thenian S ta te. 




f t 

u ■> 


When we compare the happy times of Greece 


i 


J 


M 

Europe and Aha refounded with nothing but the fame$f! 




Athenian victories, with the later ages, when the 



1 J- 


Philip and Alexander the Great had in a manner fubjeq 







j * 


we fhall be furpriled at the ftrange alteration in the 


that, reptiblie. »> But what is molt material, is the know;l©f 


the cajifes and progrefs of this declenlion; and thefe § 

1 J.& ‘ 


Tourreil has difcuffed in an admirable manner in thej 


tv!! 


■ r- 


v 


to his tranllation of DemOfthenes’s orations 


i ’ < v* 








h Plut. in Ai*iftid. p. 320. - i Plut-. in. Philopoem. p. 362. 



t* * A 


•A/-,. 


pro Sext. n. 120,123. 4 Cic. ad Attic. 1 . ii. Epif. 19. Val. Max.l 



-v:—w 


.• * 


«?. • 


O ingratifici Argivi, inanes Graii, immemores beneficiij 
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Exulare fiviflis, fivifiis pelli, pulfum patimiai; 


:;iS 




-r. 


A 


ta ' > r 


• h 


t 
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INTRODUCTION, 



. There was no longer at Athens any traces of that manly and 
vigorous policy, equally capable of planning good, and retriev¬ 
ing bad fuccefs. Inftead of that, there remained 


only 


confiftent loftinefs, apt to evaporate in pompous decrees. They 
were no more thole Athenians, who, when menaced by a- de- 
luge of Barbarians, demolilhed their houfes to build ihips with 
the timber, and whofe women ftoned the abjeft wretch to 
death, that propoled to appeale the grand monarch by tribute 
or homage. The love of eafe and plealure had almoft entire¬ 
ly extinguilhed that of glory, liberty, and independence. 

that great man, fo abfolute, that thofe who envied 


Per 


5 



rft author of 


him treated him as a fecond Pififtrates, was the 
this degeneracy and corruption. With the defign of conci¬ 
liating the favour of the people, he ordained, that upon fuch 

games of" facrifices were celebrated, a certain number 


.day 


and that in the 


of oboli fhould be diftributed amongft them 

affemblies, in which affairs of ffate were to be tranfa&ed, every 
individual Ihould receive a certain pecuniary gratification in 

Thus the members of the republic 


ght of prefence, «.xx^ mcmucrs or me republic were 

feen for the firfi time to fell their care in the adminiftration of 
the government, and to rank amongfi: fervile employments the 
moft noble functions of the jfbvereign power. 

It was not difficult to forefee where fo exceffive 


would end 


and to remedy 


abufe 


-—/ -3 it was propofed to efiabliih a 

hnd for the fupport of a war, and to make it capital to advife. 


upon any 

ufes: But 


whatfoever, the appl 


of 


to other 


Qtwithftanding, the abufe always fubfifted 


At 


frft it feemed tolerable, whilfi: the citizen, who was fupported 
the public expence, endeavoured to deferve its liberality by 

Every 


doing his duty in the field for nine months together 


one was to ferye in his 


and whoever failed was treated 


deferter without diftin&icm: But at length the number of 


the tranfgreffoi 


ied it 


gainft the law 


commonly happens, multiplied their number 


/ 

and impunity 


Peopl 


city, where feafts and 


Pnftomed to the delightful abode of ^ 

S J mes i an tn a perpetual circle, conceived an invincible repu 

Hiij 


i> 
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nance for labour and fatig 


A 


— 

> 


worthy of free-born men 


which they looked upon g 


* 4 ' 


\* 




■VJ'-l. 


▼ 

Yv 


It was therefore 


eflary to find amufement for thisihik 

a / !Tw« 


lent people, to fill up the great void of an unaclive 






life 


Hence arofe principally their paffiOn, or rather 




uf< 


*y-\ 


• ' ,A if 




« v- 





for public Ihows, The death of Epaminondas, which 






% * 


* 


to promife them the greateft advantage, gave the final 


'W 


their ruin and deftrudlion 


'-s* 


♦ * 




Their courage,” fays Tuft^i 


did not furvive that illuftrious Theban. Free from 


* * 


<c 


<( 


who kept their emulation alive, they funk into a 1 






4 4 


floth and effeminacy 




The funds for armaments by 


u 


and fea were foon lavifhed upon games and feafts 


feamen’s and foldier’s pay was diftributed to the idle 



<( 


enervated in foft luxurious habits of life 




of the theatre were preferred 


The reprefei 


u 


the exercifesof 


a 


camp. Valour and military knowledge were entirely 


garded. Great captains were in no eftimation 


€C 



XS 


poets and excellent comedians engroffed the univerfal 


plaufe 




l 




Extravagance of this kind makes it eafy 


A* 


•'S 




compre 




what multitudes the people thronged to the dramatic 


ances. 


As no expence was fpared in embellilhing them 



tant fums were funk in the fervice of the theatre 



Plutarch 0 , « what each representation of the dramatic piece 




€€ 


coft the Athenians were rightly calculated, it would appffl, 


that their expences in playing the Bacchanalians, the Pto 


a 


CEdipus, Antigone, Medea and Ele&ra 







€C 


written either by Sophocles or Euripides, were greater tluj 


€C 


thofe which had been employed 


gainft the Barbarian?I 


defence of the liberty, and for the prefervation of Greece? 


* 


This gave a Spartan juft reafon to cry out. 


on feeing an 


I 


of the enormous fums laid out in the difputes of the 




gic poets, and the extraordinary pains taken by the ma 


■i 


Who prefided in them, “ That a people muft be void 





♦♦ . 







It 


- 1 - 


to 


pply themfelves in fo 


- < 


warm and ferious a manner 






n 


Juftin 


-•vl! 


c 


9 


*s 


o 


p.710 


Athen. p. 394 
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things fo frivolous 


fra 


For 




” added he, “ games fhould be 
« only games; and nothing is more unreafonable than to pur 

chafe a fhort and trivial amufement at fo great a price. Plea 

fares of this kind agree only with public rejoicings, and fea- 

fons of feftivity, and were defigned to divert people at their 

« leifure hours; 






but fhould by no means interfere with the 
affairs of the public, nor the necelTary expences of the go- 


vernment 

“ After all 


fays Plutarch, in a pafTage which I have alrea 
dy cited, “ of what utility have thefe tragedies been to Athens, 
« though fo much boafted by the people, and admired by the 
“ reft of the world ? We find, that the prudence of Themifto 

“ cIes enclo ^ ed the city with ftrong walls; that the fine tafte 
and magnificence of Pericles improved and adorned it; that 


the noble fortitude of Miltiades preferved 


liberty 


and 


* tdllUL 

that the moderate conduct of Cimon acquired it the empire 


and government of all 





If the wife and learned 


poetiy of Euripides, the fublime diaion of Sophocles, the lof 


ty bufkin of j$]fchyl 




have obtained equal advantages for the 


city of Athens, by delivering it from impending calamities 
by adding to its glory, I confent 


or 


Plutarch’s words, that 




dramatic pieces fhould be ranked with trophies of victory 
the poetic pieces with the fields of battle, and the compo 


_ fitl0ns of the P oets with the great exploits of the generals, 
ut what a comparifon would this be ? On the one fide would 

e feen a few writers, crowned with wreaths of ivy, and drag 


gmg a goat or 


after them, the rewards and victims af 


tragic poetry: On the other, a 


> 


%ned them for excelling 

tram of illuftnous captains, lurrounded with colonies founded 
«mes taken, and nations fubjefted by their wifdom and valour 
t is not to perpetuate the viftories of aEfchylus and Sophocles 
, Bt , ln remembrance of the glorious battles of Marathon 

that feveral feafts are 


3 


Sa 


ai uin, Eurymedon, and many others, 
celebrated every month by the Grecians, 

^ C0ndufl0n of Plutarch from hence, in which we ought 
e with him, is, that it was the highefi: imprudence jn 

H iiij 
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introduction; 
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* V*‘ 
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i • 


4: 




* V 

the # Athenians, to prefer pleafure to duty, the paffion for'^ 

o the love of their country, trivial reprefentationsxl 


the appl 


to public bufinefs, and to confume 


£ 36 ? 

: '*>v 



expences and dramatic entertainments, the funds intended f§ 
the fupport of fleets and armies. Macedon, till then obli|§ 
and inconflderable, well knew how to take advantag 
f Athenian indolence and effeminacy; and Philip, j 
by the Greeks themfelves, amongfl whom he had for 




> was to 


years applied himfelf fuccefsfully to the art of war 

long before he gave Greece a mailer, and fubjedled it to:ti 
yoke, as we fhall fee in the fequel. 

I am now to open an entirely new fcene to the reader 


ft 


unworthy his curioiity and 


We have feen tm 


Hates of no great coniideration. Media and Periia, extend the 

felves far and wide, under the conduft of Cyrus, like a torn 

of devouring fire, and by amazing rapidity conquer and 

due many provinces and kingdoms. We fhall fee now 
vail empire fetting the nations 


under its dominion 



the Periians, Medes, Phoenicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, 1 In* 
dians, ■ and many others, and falling, with all the forces of J 
and the Eail, upon a little country, of very fmall extent, 



When 


deilitute of all foreign afliilance; I mean Greece 
the one hand, we behold fo many nations united together, fi| 
pi eparations pf war made for feveral years with fo much dili* 


fuch 



gence j innumerable armies by fea and land 

the fea could hardly contain: And, on the other hand, tiro 
xveak cities. 


Athens and Eacedaemon, abandoned by all 
allies, and left almoil entirely to themfelves : Have we no 

fon to believe, that theie two little cities are going to Be i 

ly deilroyed and fwallowed up by fo formidable an enemy 

be fo much as any footfleps of the 


V' 


•J 


that there will 



I '• 

remaining? And yet we fhall find that they prove viHoriojfj 


* 


i 


4 . 

’If 


TW (T7T\3d>)V tiC TMV 'GfCttSlXV yarrrrrvrr y irrynvliCd’7^1 


p-syuhw « *oro\m Jccrdv* c g rpuliv^rm IpoSiot KocU X opt,y« vr ts to btyrgw. ; j| 

f Quibus rebus effe&um eft, ut inter otia Graecorum, fordidura etc 
antea Macedonum nomen emergeret; et Philippus, obfes triennio Thebis 
fipammondae et Pelopidae virtutibus eruditus, regnupi Macedoniae 



cervicibys, velpt jugum fervitutis, imponeret 



Juft 


tern 
- ** 


'* r ,.« 
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«nd by their invincible courage, and the feveral battles they 
gained, both by fea and land, made the Perfian empire lay afide 


all thoughts of 


turning their arms againft (Greece 


more 


any 


, v 




The hiftory of the waF between the Perfians and the Greeks, 
wiU illuftrate the truth of this maxim. That it is not the num¬ 
ber, but the valour of the troops, and the conduit of the gene¬ 
rals, on which depend the fuccefs of military expeditions. The' 
reader will admire the furprifing courage and intrepiditv of 
the great men at the head of the Grecian affairs, whom neither 
all the world in motion againft them could dejeit, nor the 
greateft of misfortunes difconcert; who undertook, with - - 


* '1 


handful of men, to make head againft innumerable armies; 
who, notwithftanding fuch a prodigious inequality of forces,’ 

durft hope for fuccefs; who even compelled victory to declare 
on the fide of merit and virtue; and taught all fucceeding ge¬ 


nerations what infinite refources and expedients are to be found 

in prudence, valour, and experience; in a zeal for liberty and 

our country; in the love of our duty; and in all the fentiments 
of noble and generous fouls. 

This war of the Perfians againft the Grecians will be follow¬ 
ed by another amongft th£ Greeks themfelvesj but of a 

different kind from the former. In the latter, there will fcarce 
e any addons, but what in appearance are of little confequence, 
an eemingly unworthy of a reader’s curiofity, who is fond 
great events: In this he will meet with little befides private 

p ' S C /-"j CCn C£rtain CItles > or iome fmall commonwealths; 

tile ^° n erable fieges, excepting that of Syracufe, one of 

of thefe ™ P ° rtant reIate< i ancient hiftory, though feveral 

tween • lg - SeS WCre ° f confiderable duration; feme battles be- 

ai mles > _ wber e the numbers were fmall, and but little 


Wood ihed Wt c • • ,-, 3 Dut lime 

f amon , • . at 1S 11 tben > that has rendered thefe'wars fo 

m i ory. Salluft informs us in thefe words; « * The 

httunt: verum aIin U anf^ e(f ^ e ’ ** CUtl eitl *‘ mo > iatis amplae magnificaeqtie 

***ibi Cir T“ C ^en, quam fama fcruntur. Sed quia pro- 

r r °mMimiscelebram, En , a inSema ’ P er terrar “» °rbem Athenicnfium fada 
verbis poluere I,a eorum > *cere, virtus tanta habetur, quantum 

P mere eztcilpre praeclara ipgema. Sallutl. jn bell. Catilin. 
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addons of the Athenians doubtlefs were great, arid ye!; f L 


(C 


lieve they were fomewhat lefs than fame is for having uJ 


of them. But becaufe Athens had nob 




4 4 


r * 




ce 





the adfs of that republic are celebrated throughout the^l 


world as the moft gl 


V Q \. 

and the gallantry of thole M 




who performed them, has had the good fortune 


. 






CC 


thought as tranfcendent as the eloquence of thofe who 




4 


Vk 




«• 


defcribed them 


92 


4 


. i 


at« 






Salluft, though jealous 


>9 



gh of the glory tlie Romans 




acquired by a feries of diftinguifhed actions, with which 


► 4 


hiftory abounds, yet he does juftice in this padage to the-G 


cians, by acknowledging, that their exploits were truly 


. 


and illuftrious, though fomewhat inferior, in his opinion/ 


their fame 


What is then this foreign and borrowed luft 




which the Athenian addons have derived from the eloque 


s* r 


of their hiftoi 


It is, that the whole univerfe 


agree* 


V. 


t 


'i 


looking upon them as the greateft and moft glorious that 


were performed, “ Per terrarum orbem Athenienuum fi 


<C 


pro maximis celebrantur 
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All nations, feduced and 


'<5 


chanted, as it were, with the beauties of the Greek autM 


think that people’s exploits fiiperior to any thing that was 6V 


done by any other 


This, 


coording to Salluft, is 


fervice the Greek authors have done the Athenians, feytl 


excellent manner of defcribing their addons ; and very uuh 


py it is for us, that our biliary, for want of the like alii 


has left a thoufand bright actions and fine layings unrecord 


which would have been put in the ftrongeft light by the 


cien-t writers, and have done great honour to our country, 


But, however this be, it mu ft be confefted, that we 


always to judge of the value of an adtion, or the merit <?f 


perfons who had fhared 




by the importance of the 




It is rather in fuch little fieges and engagements, as we 





- % 


ded in the hiftory of the Peloponneftan war, that tbe t 






uct and abilities of a general 


■ -- 


truly confp 


N 



r » * 


‘ * 




dingly, it is obferved, that it was chiefly at the heado 







inies, and in countries of no great 


-.v-i 


that our bell g 


* 


— * 
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Is of the la ft age diftinguifhed their capacity, and 
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with a conduft not inferior to the ffloft celebrated captains of 
antiquity. In aaions of this fort, chance has no fliare, and 
does not cover any overfights that are committed. Every thing 
is conducted and carried on by the prudence of the general. 
He is truly the foul of the army, which neither aas 
but by his direction 

where* 


*' nor moves. 

He fees every thing, and is prefont every 


Nothing efqapes his vigilance and 

are feafonably given, and feafonably executed 


gems; 

decamDinents 


falfe marches, real or feigned 


ation* Orders 
Fine fie, ftrata- 



word 


attacks, encampments 


, every thing depends upon him alone 
On this account the reading of the Greek hiftorians fuch a. 


Thucydides, Xenppl 


and Polyb 


> 


of infinite ferv 


young officers^dSecaufe thofe hiftorians, who were alfo excel¬ 
lent commanders, enter into all the particulars of the military 

by the hand, through all 

Shewing them, bv the ex¬ 
ample of the greateft generals of antiquity, and by a kind of 


were 


art, and lead the readers 
the fieges and battles they defcribe 


anticipated experience. 


what manner war is to be carried 


Nor is it only with regard to military explo 
hiftbry affords us fuch excellent models 


find celebrated iegiflators, able polit 


p 

* 


s, that the Gre- 
We fhall there 
magiftrates born for 


government, men that have excelled in all arts and fciences 


philofoph 


that carried their inquiries as fax 


* 


was poffible 


“, th0fe earIy a S es > and ^0 have left us fuch maxims of mo 
ity, as many Chriftians ought to blufh at. 

If the virtues related ir 

die conduct of our lives s 


hand 


are no lefs 


ftricl regard, 


proper 


hiftory may ferve us for models in 
their vices and failings, on the other 

and the 


and inftriuft. 


which an hiftorian is obliged to have fo 


|] . , *-» -- w LILU* 

allow him to difiemble the latter, out cf fear of eclipf- 


Jn g the luftre of the former 


contradict the rule laid down by Plutarch 
,e > * his preface to the life of Cimon 


Nor does what X here advance 


q > on the fame fub- 

Mtiftrious , " .~ —- He requires, that the 

But as to the fZl Sr u'T en h r npKCeated “ their fuU : 
paffion or - - ' 1037 fometimes efca Pe them through 


furprife 


or into which th 


may be drawn by the 


9Jn P’ 479> 480 
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neceftity of affairs 


# 


onfidering them rather as a certain if 


gree of perfection wanting to their virtue, than 


as 


vices? 




*•' 1 1 




crimes, that proceed from any corruption of the heart • ft 




imperfections as thefe, he would have the hiftorian, out of co 


.,4 


paflion to the weaknefs of humairnature, which produces 


‘ fc *i 


thing entirly perfect, content himfelf with touching 


i:':. 


ly ; in the fame manner as an able painter, when he has 


i 




face to draw, in which he finds fome little blemifh 


does neither entirely fupprefs 


def 




** L 




eprefent it with a ftritft exaCtnefs 


nor think himfelf obliged 










Li J i 


becaufe the one wo 




# 'A 


the beauty of the picture, and the other would deftroy the lib 


nefs. The very comparifon Plutarch ufes, fhews, that help 


r i 




•fi 


nly of flight and excufable faults 


But as to actions of 


and brutality, they ought not to be conceal 


difguifed on any account; nor can we fuppofe, that 


privileg 


fhould be allowed in hiftory as is in painting, whirl 


invented the + profile 


prefent the fide-face of a prince win 


had loft an eye, and by that means ingenioufly concealed fodif; 


greeable a deformity 


Hiftory, the moft effential rule of which 


ftneerity, will by no means admit of fucli indulg 


deed would deprive it of its greateft advantag 


that in* 




M 




•i 


Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations oftl{ 


public 


are the infeparable attendants on criminal 


• . 




brutal achons, are no lefs proper to excite an horror for 






> * 


:ifp 


the glory, which perpetually attends good actions 


• 1 


with the love of 


And thefe, according^ 


-Tacitus "I, are the two ends, which every hiftorian ought topro* 


pole to himielf, by making a judicious choice of what 


y both, in good and evil, in order to occalion that] 


public homage to be paid to virtue, which is juftly due 


and 


\ . 


the greater abhorrence for vice, on account oftfel 


o 


eternal 


amy that attends 
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pivSlura fpecicm tota facies. Apelles tamcn imaeinem Anti, 
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The hiTtory I write only furnifhes too many examples of the 


latter fort 


With refpedt 


the Perlians 


will , appear by 


what is faid of their kings, that thole princes, whole power has 
no other bounds but thofe of their wifi,: often abandon them- 
felves to all their paliions $ that nothing is more difficult than 
to refill the delufions of a man's own greatnefs* and the flatter-* 
ies of thofe that furround him; that the liberty of gratifying all 


one's 


defires, and of doing evil with impunity, is a dang 


lituation ; that the bell difpofitions can hardly with A and fuch 
a temptation ; that, even after having prelerved themlelves in 
the beginning, they are inlenlibly corrupted by loftnels and ef¬ 
feminacy, by pride, arid their averfioit to flncere counfels •. and 


w 

that it rarely happens they are wife 


g h 


confider that 


when they find themlelves exalted above all laws andTeftraints 
they Hand then mo A in need of moderation arid wifdom, both 


:gard to themfelves and others 


and that in fuch a litua 


n they ought to be doubly wife, and doubly Arong, in order 
fet bounds within, by their reafon, to a power that has none 


without 


With refpe£t to the Grecians,: the Peloponnefian war will 

ftowthe miferable effefts of their.inteftine divifions, and the 
fatal exceffes into which they were led by their thirfi: of domi- 


Scenes 


of- injuftice, ingratitude, and perfidy 


with the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices and 
worthy tricks to elude their execution. It will ihotv. how> 


gether 


un 


fcandaloufly the Lacedaemonians and Athenians debafed them¬ 
felves to the Barbarians, in order • to beg aids of money from 


them 


How fhamefully the great deliverers of Greece 


eed the glory of all their pafi labours and exploits, by Aooping 

and making theiy court to certain haughty and infolent fatrapae, 

-nd by going fucceflively, with a- kind of emulation, .to implore 

the P rote ^icln of the common enemy, whom they had fo often 

quered ; and in what manner they employed the fuccours 

^ obt2med from them, in opprefling their ancient allies, and 
^tending their own territories By unjuft and violent methods. 

6nd n b0til and ^ ometimes in tiie fr me perfon, we ffiall 

a frrprifing mixture of good and bad, of virtues and vices. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


of glorious actions and mean fentiments ; and fometimes, ^ 
liaps^ we fhall be ready to afk ourfelves, whether thefe ctjj| 
the fame perfbns and the fame people, of whom fuch djffqcj£ 


thing 


are related s and whether 


be poffible, that 



- w — 
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bright and ihining light, and fuch thick clouds of fmoke^ 
darknels, can proceed from the fame fund ? ,4p 


i** 


The Peril an hiftory includes the fpace of one hundred*! 
feventeen years, during the reigns of fix kings of Perfia 
rius, the firft of the name, the fon of Hyftafpe 
firh , Artaxerxes, furnamed Ix)ngim anus 

Sogdianus ; the two laft of which reigned but a very little tii&j 

and Dai ius the fecond, commonly called Darius Nothus 

hiftory begins at the year of the world 3483, and 
the year 3600 





- 



V 




*« 1 


As this whole period naturally divides itfejf 
into two parts, I fhall alio divide it into two diftinef hooks, 

^ ie P ar t> which, confifts of ninety years, contains 
the beginning of the reign of Darius the £rft, to 



the 



* 


# ^ 

lu 



cond year of Artaxerxes, the fame year in which the Pelopo 
nefian war began ; that is, from the year of the world 

to the year 3573. This part chiefly contains the different 
terprifes and expeditions of the Perfians again* Greece, wH 

produced more great men and great events, nor .ever <8f, 


played more confpicuous or more folid virtues 


Here you wii 






Pau facias 




r 


fee the famous battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, A rf emifi, 
Salamin, Plataeae, Mycale, Eurymedon, &c. Here the 
minent commanders of Greece fignalized their courage 
tiades, Leonidas, Themiftocles, Ariftides, Cimon 
Pericles, Thucydides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more eafrly to recoHea what jrf 
fed within this fpace of time among the Jews, and aMo 
the Romans, the hi ft ory of bath whic 

reign to that of the Perftans and Greeks, I fhall here fet doffiS 
in few words the principal epochas relating to them 


It 



nations is entire 
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EP0CH4S of the J E IVIS H HlSTORT. 

The people of God were at fhis time returned from 

Babylonifh captivity to Jerufaiem, under the conduct of Zos! 



IN TiRO DttCTlON. 


$ 2 ? 



VQxer is of opinion, that the hifiory of Either ought 
to be placed in the reign of Darius. The Ifraelites, under the 
fliadow of this prince’s protection, and animated bv the warm 
exhortations of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, did at laft 
fnilh the building of the temple, which had been interrupted 
for many years by the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes was 
bo lefs favourable to the Jews than Darius : He fir ft of all feni 
Ezra to Jerusalem, who reftored the public worfhip, and the 
obfervation of the law j then Nehemiah, who caufed walls to 


be built round the city, and fortified it againfi the attacks of 
their neighbours, who were j ealons of its reviving greatnefs. It 


was cotem 


thought that Makchi, the la ft of the prophets 
porary with Nehemiali, or that he prophefied not long after 

him. 

This interval of the facred hiftory extends from the reign 


of Darius I 


beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus 


that 

35 $* 


is to fay, from the year of the world 3485, to the year 

After which the fcripture is entirely filent, till the time of the 
Maccabees. 


Epoch as vf the Roman His tort. 




govern* 


The fu-ft year of Darius was the 233d of the bu ildin g of 

Rome. Tarqum the Proud was then on the throne, and about 
tea years afterwards was depofied, when the confute 

meat was fubftituted to that of the kings. In, the Weeding 

part of this period happened the war againfi Porfen na *, the 

creation of rive tribunes of the people; Coriolamus’s retreat a- 

®ong the Volfci., and the war that enfued thereupon, j, the wars 


0 the Romans againfi the Latins, the Vejentes, the Volfci, and 
other neighbouring nations ; the death of Virginia under the 

the difputes between the people and- fefiate about 


carriages and the comfuHhip, which occafioned the creating of 


l)e 


cemvirate 



tribunes inftead of confhls 


This period of time 


ln the 3 23d year from the foundation of Rome. 

e _ fecond P art of twenty-fevem years, extends from the 43d 
^eat 0 Artaxerxes Longimanus, to the death of Darias Nochus,; 

at is, from the year of the world 3573, to the year 3600. It 
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the nineteen fir fir years of tlie Peloponnefian w&r. 


continued twenty-f ven, of* which Greece and Sicily were 


v.V, 





feat, and wherein the Greeks, who had before triumphed oS 


the Barbarians, turned their arms againft each other 


the Athenians, Pericles 




and Alcibiades j among;t| 


Lacedaemonians, Brafidas, Gylippus, and Lyfander, difting*^ 


ed themfelves in. the mofl extraordinery manner 


* .• + 




'/i: 
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Pil 


Rome continues to be agitated by different dilutes behJ 


the fen 


and people. Towards the end of this 


* •, 


• %-4 


periodLcai 


about the 350th year of Rome, the Romans formed the 


•'■•vfyv. 

*+ • / 
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Vf 


of Veji, which lafted ten years 



I have already obferved, that 


* 1: 
*?.& 


of Troy q , the Heraclides, that 


% 

ghty years after the 



y 


the defendants of Hercules, 


J, 


returned into the Peloponnefus, and made themfelves 


4 4 


of Lacedaemon, where two of them, who were brothers 



■ 


ifthenes and Procles, fons of Ariftodemus, reigned join 


9 



gethe 


Herodotus obferves, that thefe two brothers 







) 


during their whole lives, at variance ; and that almoft all thdr 


defendants inherited the like difpofition of mutual hatred^! 


antipathy; fo true it is, that the fovereign power will 





partnerlliip, and that two kings will always be too man 


kirigdom ! However, after the death of thefe two 





' 





fcendants of both Hill continued to fway the Icepter joi 


And what is very remarkable, thefe two branches 



or near nine hundred years,.from the return of the Heraclides 


the Peloponnefus, to the death of Cleomenes, and 



Sparta with kings without interruption, and that generally 


egularTucceffion from father to fon 


branch of the family 


y 


• t 

efpecially in the elder 
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^he Origin and Condition of the Elotae , or Helots 


J: 
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When the Lacedaemonians iirft began to fettle 


». * - 


*. •» 


A 



nefus, they met with great oppofition from the inhabitant?! 


the country, whom they were obliged to fibdue one after 


b: 


ther by force of arms, or receive 


into their alliance 



and equitable terms, as the paying them a fmall tribute. -Sgf 


q A 


Lib 


J 
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bo * /peaks of a city, called Elos, not far from Sparta, which 
after having fubmitted to the yoke, as others had done 
ed openly, and refufed to pay the tribute. 


9 


Eurifthenes, newly fettled 


Ag 


j revolt- 

the {bn of 


the throne, was fenfible of the 


r 


9 


dangerous tendency of this firil revolt, and therefore immedi 
ately marched with an army againft them, together with Sous 
his colleague. They laid fiege to the city, which, after a pret¬ 
ty long refiftance, was forced to furrender at difcretion This 
prmce thought it proper to make fuch an example of them as 
lhould intimidate all their neighbours, and deter them from the 
like attempts, and yet not alienate their minds by 

MM M /* f « - J 


treatment 


uel 


, ° r ^ h ! Ch reaf ° n he put none t0 dea th. He fpared 

the fives of all the inhabitants, but at the fame time deprived 

them of their liberty, and reduced them all to a ftate of flave- 

ry. From thenceforward they were employed in all mean and 
iervile offices, and treated with extreme 


the people who were called Elotae 


rigour. Thefe were 
Th e number of them 


ceedingly increafed in procefs of time, the Lacedaemonians giv¬ 
ing undoubtedly the fame name to all the people they reduced 


the fame condition of fervitude 


fe 


labour, and entirely addicted 


As they themfeh 


to war, they left the 


them 10n ° thClr kndS tQ thefe flaVeS> am S nin S every one of 
hem a certain portion of ground, of which they were obliged 

cn 27 * e , P !'° dUaS 6Very y f ar to their feFpeaive mafters, who 
pievo ° Ure , . 7 f aI1 f ° rtS ° f 111 u % e to mafc e their yoke more 
ST an u UPP ° rtab!e - ThiS was cer£ainI 7 very bad poll- 

h and could only tend to breed a vaft 


. number of danperon*? 

: fe leSm Ae -T heart of the ftate, who were always ready 
he arms and revolt on every occafion. 


td more prudently 

connnF>»*o^ . - j w d UCU me 

JL . “ im ° their ftate ’ aflociating them into the 


this refpefl 


The Romans aft- 
for they incorporated the 


flies 


y 


m of their city, and thereby converted them 

brethren and fellow 


y 


from 


r 


Licurgus, the Lacedaemonian Law-Gtfer 


Eury 


tion 


y 


Volume L 


Eurypon, as he is named by others, fucceed- 


s 


Lib 
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ed Solisc In order to gain his people’s affedlion, and 
his government agreeable, he thought fit to recede in 
points from the abfolute power exercifed by the king 
decefiors : This rendered his name fo dear to his fubjefb 
all his fucceflors were, from him, called Eurytionides 
relaxation gave birth to horrible confufion, and an u 
licentioufiiefs in Sparta, and for a long time occafioned 
mifchiefs. The people became fo infolent, that nothing 


4 .- 

4 % 
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it*}. 
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reftrain them* If Euryt 


fuccefibrs attempted 


• ▼» 

* 




Ur-: 


their authority by force, they became odious ; and if, throi 


4 ** 


* * 


complaifance or weaknefs, they chofe to diflemble, tlieir niii 
nefs ferved only to render them contemptible ; fo that 

* * 

was in a manner abolifhed, and the laws no longer regarded 

.Vi* 

Thefe confufions haftened the death of Lycurgus’s father, tfE 

9 ~ 

was‘killed in an infurredl 




name 


Eunomus* and who 


\ A 




Polydectes, his eldeft fon and fuccefior, dying foon after wi 
out children, every body expected Lycurgus would have 


king 


And indeed he was fo in effect, as long as the p 




cy of his brother’s wife was uncertain 5 but as foon as that 

: the kingdom belonged to her 


•• 


*• 




*. 


manifefh he declared 


tha 


in cafe it proved a fon : And from that moment he adminift 

the government, as guardian to his unborn nephew, under 

title of Prodicos, which was the name given by the 

When the cMld 




ft 



monians to the guardians of their kings, 
born, iycurgus took him in his arms, and cried 
company that was prefent, cc Behold, my Lords of Sparta 


* t f 
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born child is your king 




And* at the fame 


put the infant into the king’s feat, and named him Cbarife 
becaufe of the joy the people exprefied upon occafion of 
* birth. The reader will find, in the fecond volume of this 
ry, all that relates to the hiftory of Lycurgus, the reform# 
he made, and the excellent laws he eflablifhed in Sparta 
filaus was at this time king in the elder branch of the 
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War between the A RGIVES and LACEDAEMONIANS 
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u Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, 
broke out between the Argives and Lacedaemonians, 


m 
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of a little country, called Thyrea, that lay upon the 


i 3 t 


fines of the two ftates, and to which each of them pretended 
a right. When the two armies were ready to engage, it was 


agreed on both fides, in order to fpare the effufion of blood, 
that the quarrel fhould be decided by three hundred of the 
braved men on both fides 5 and that the land in queition ihould 
become the property of the victorious party. To leave the com¬ 
batants more room to engage, the two armies retired to lome 
diftance. Thofe generous champions then, who had all the 
courage of two mighty armies, boldly advanced towards each 
Other, and fought with fo much refolution and fury, that the 
whole number, except three men, two on the fide of the Ar- 


gives, and one on that of the Lacedaemonians, lay dead upon 
the fpot; and only the night parted them. The two Argives 
looking upon themielves as the conquerors, made what hafte 
they could to Argos to carry the news : The Angle Lacedae¬ 
monian, Othryades by name, inftead of retiring, ftripped the 
dead bodies of the Argives, and carrying their arms into the 
Lacedaemonian camp, continued in his poll:. The next day 
the two armies returned to the field of battle. Both fides laid 
equal claim to the viaory : The Argives, becaufe they had 
more of their champions left alive than the enemy had ; the 
Lacedaemonians, becaufe the two Argives that remained alive 
had fled ; whereas their Angle foldier had remained mailer of 
the field of battle, and had carried off the fpoils of the enemy: 
I« ftort, they could not determine the difpute without coming 
to another engagement. Here fortune declared in favour of 
e Lacedaemonians, and the little territory of Thyrea was the 

pnze of their vidlory. But Othryades, not able to bear the 
oughts of furViving his brave companions, or of enduring the 
g t of Sparta after their death, killed himfelf on the fame 

o battle where they had fought, refolving to have one 
hte and tomb with them. 


* S tetlw een the MESSENIANS and LACEDAEMONIANS. 
Ere were no lefs than three feveral wars between the Mefi 


and the Lacedaemonians, all of 


S 

them 


ery herce and 
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bloody 




Meffenia was a country in Peloponnefus, not far 





ward,from Sp 


it was of conliderable ftrength, and 


-aT<C 







own particular king 


* 

The First Messenian War. 

a The firft Meffenian war lafted twenty years, and broke 
the fecond year of the ninth Olympiad. The Laceda 


- r 'i' 
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pretended 


have received feveral conliderable 


«> •• 




lnjune 

► *«V\ 


from the Meffenians, and among others, that of having 

4 V 

their daughters ravilhed by the inhabitants of Meffenia, wl 

•/ 

they went, according to cuftom, to a temple, that ftood 

* 9 

the borders of the two nations j as alfo that of the murder 
Telecles, their king, which was a confequenee of the 
Probably a delire of extending their dominion, and of feiz 
a territory which lay fo convenient for them, might be the 



caufe of the war 


But be that as it will, the war broke out 



the reign of Polydorus and Theopompus, kings of Sparta, 
the time when the office of archon at Athens was ffill dec 


nial 


b Euph 


> 


the thirteenth defcendant from Hercules 


A; 


« # 


) 




V 


then king of Meffenia. He gave the command of his ar 

# 

% 

Cleonnis. The Lacedaemonians opened the campaign with 

. v ; 

liege of Amphea, a fmall inconliderable city, which, howey 
they thought would be very proper to make a place of 

town was taken by Itorm, and all the inhabitants put 


The 


the fwcrd* This firfk blow ferved only to animate the Mi 
fenians, by Ihowing them what they were to expect from 


enemy, if they did 


defend themfelves with vigour. 


Lacedaemonians, on their part, bound themfelves by an 
not to lay down their arms, or return to Sparta,, till they 




v" 
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made themfelves malters of all the 


and lands beloni 


* 


the Mefienians; fuch an affiirance had they of the fug 


of their arms, and of their invincible 


O 


T. 
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c Two battles were fought, wherein the lofs was prettyef 
both lides. But after the fecond, the Mellenians f 
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extremely through the want of provisions, which occafioned a 
great defertion in their troops, and at laft brought the plague 

among them. 

Hereupon they confulted the oracle of Delphos, which di- 
refted them, in order to appeafe the wrath of the gods, to of¬ 
fer up a virgin of the royal blood in facrifice. Afiftomenes, 
who was of the race of the Epytides, offered his.own daughter. 
The Mefienians then confidering, that if they left garrifons in all 
their towns, they fhoujd extremely weaken their army, refolv- 
ed to abandon all their towns, except Ithoma, a little place 
feated on the top of a hill of the lame name, about which they 
encamped and fortified themfelves. In this lituation were fe- 
veil years fpent, during which nothing paffed but flight flr.V - 
milhes on both tides, the Lacedaemonians not daring in all that 

time to force the enemy to a battle. 

Indeed, they almoft defpaired of being able to reduce them; 
nor was there any thing but the obligation of the oath, by 
which they had bound themfelves, that made them continue 
fo burthenfome a war. <* What gave them the greateft uneafi- 
nels, was, their apprehenfion, left their abfence and diftance 
from their wives for fo many years, and which might ftill con¬ 
tinue many more, Ihould deftroy their families at home, and 
leave Sparta deftitute of citizens. To prevent this misfortune, 
they fent home fuch of their foldiers as were come to the army, 
fince the forementioned oath had been taken, and made no 
fcruple of proftituting their wives to their embraces. The 
children that fprung from thefe unlawful copulations, were 
called Partheniatae, a name given them to denote the infamy 
of their birth. As foon as they were grown up, not being able 
to endure fuch an opprobrious diftinftion, they banifhed them- 
e ves from Sparta with one confent, and, under the conduit 

“ .* Phalant hus, went and fettled at Tarentum in Italy, after 
nWiig out the ancient inhabitants. 

At laft, in the eighth year of the war, which was the thir- 
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teenth of Euphaes’s reign, a fierce and bloody battle was fotig 
near Ithoma. Euphaes pierced through the battalions of The! 

pompus with too much heat and precipitation for a king. 

% 

there received a multitude of wounds, feveral of which 
mortal. He fell, and feemed to give up the ghoft. 
upon wonderful efforts of courage were exerted on both 

•_ * 

* 

by the one, to carry off the king , by the other, to fave hift 

1 \ 

Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who were dragging him 

* » 

and fpoiled them of their arms, which he committed to the cti# 





< % 


tody of fome of his foldiers. He himfelf received feveral wounds, 


* t 



all in the forepart of his body, which was a certain proof* that 
he had never turned his back upon his enemies, 
fighting on the fame occafion, and for the fame end, killed lift 
Lacedaemonians, whofe fpoils he likewife carried off, 
receiving any wound. In fhort, the king was faved and 
off by the Meffenians 5 and, all mangled and bloody as he was 
he exprefled great joy that they had not been worlled 




Arif. 


tomenes, after the battle was over, met Cleonnis, who, byrea- 
fon of his wounds, could neither walk by himfelf, nor will 


the affiftance of thofe that lent him their hands. He there¬ 
fore took him upon his flioulders, without quitting his arms, 
and carried him to the camp. 

As foon as they had applied the fir ft drefiing to thewoufids 
of the king of Meftenia and of his officers, there arofe a nei 

9 ♦ 

combat among the Meffenians, that was purfued with as ffiilcli 
warmth as the former, but was of a very different kind, and yet 
the confequence of the other. The affair in queftion was the ad¬ 
judging the prize of glory to him, that had fignalized his valout 


moft in the late 


engagement 


For it was even then an an¬ 


cient cufiom among them, publicly to proclaim, after a batde, 

* 

the name of the man th&t had fhowed the greateft courage- 
Nothing could be more proper to animate the officers and f°] r 


diers, to infpire them with refolution and intrepidity, apd to 

WI 


ftifle the natural apprehenfion of death and danger. 


a 


luftrious champions entered the lifts on this 

Cleonnis and Ariftoipenes. 


fion, n 
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The king, notwithftanding liis weak condition, being attend¬ 
ed with the principal officers of his army, prefided in the coun- 



9 


where this important difpute was to be decided. 


Each 


competitor pleaded his own caufe. Cleonnis began, and found¬ 
ed his pretenfions upon the great number of the enemies he 
had flain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had received 
in the a&ion, which were fo many undoubted teflimonies of the 
courage with which he had faced both death and danger; 
whereas, according to him, the condition in which Ariftomenes 
came out of the engagement, without hurt and without wound, 
feemed to fliew, that he had been very careful of his own per-? 
fon, or at moft, could only prove, that he had been more for¬ 
tunate than he, but not more brave or courageous. And as to 
his having carried him on his ffioulders into the camp, that 
a&ion indeed might ferve to prove the ftrengtli of his body, 

but nothing further: And the thing in difpute at this time, 
fays he, is not flrength, but valour. 

The only thing Ariftomenes was reproached for, was, his 
not being wounded 5 therefore he confined himfelf to 
point, and anfwered in the following manner; “ I am,” 
he, “ called fortunate, becaufe I have efcaped from the battle 


that 
fay 


without wounds 


If that were owing to my cowardice 


> 


I 






a 


fhould deferve another epithet than that of fortunate 5 and 
inftead of being admitted to difpute the prize, ought to un¬ 
dergo the rigour of the laws, that punifh cowards. But what 

truth my greateft glory. 


crime, is 


<c 


(C 


is obje&ed to me as a 

For, whether my enemies, aflonifhed at my valour, durfl 
venture to attack or oppofe me, it is no fmall degree of me 


that I made them fear me 


(( 


that whilft they engaged 




me, I had lit the fame time flrength to cut them 


It 


and fkill 
been at < 


(i 


ic 


pieces, 

guard again# their attacks, I muff then have 
both valiant and prudent. For whoever, in 

dang 


[< 


the midft of an engagement, can expofe himfelf 
with caution and fecurity, fhows, that he excels at the fame 


(( 


time both i 

for courage 
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the virtues of the mind and the body. As 

10 man living can reproach Cleonnis with any 

I 1UJ 
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want of 


but for liis honour’s fake, I 
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cc 


fliould appear to want gratitude 
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am ferry that;* 
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After the conclufion of thefe harangues, the queftioniS 


Vs 
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put to the 


The whole army is in fufpenfe, and 
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tiently waits for the decifton 


d 


No difpute could be 
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terelring as this. It is not a competition for gold 


V/ » L 
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iilver, but folely for honour. The proper reward of 




pure diftnterefted glory. Her 




the judges are unfufpefled, 


Tne adfions of the competitors ftill fpeak.for them 







*V* 


is,the 


king himfelf. 


furrounded with his officers, who prefides 
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adjudges. A whole army are the witnefies. The field):of 


4 ' * 


battle is a tribunal without partiality and cabal. In Ihoxt all 


a 


the votes concurred in favour of Ariftomenes, and 


1; 
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him the prize 


adjudged 
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Euphaes, the king, died not many days after the 


* 



of this aftair. He had 




f 

gned thirteen years, and durmg.afl 


time oeen engaged in war with the Eacedaemonians 







he died without children, he left the Meftenians at liberty to 


chufe his fuccefibr 


Cleonnis and Damis were candidates! 


ppofition to Ariftomenes 




ference to them 


but he was elected king 


- * 



When he was on the throne, he did 


% « 


fcruple to confer on his 


,n.- r 


ftate 


U 


rivals the principal offices 



All ftrongly attached to the public good 


\ 


* *' 


more 


glory; competitors, but not enemies: Thefe 





men 


were actuated by a zeal for their country, and were 






fri ends 


adverfaries to one 


fen 


nother, but for its pre* 


I 


fieur 


I have followed the opinion of the late Mop 


* 


Boivin, the elder, and have made ufe of his learneddif 


fei tation upon a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, which the 


tl 


little acquainted with. He fuppoles, and proves 




that 


k- n g 5 fpoken of in that fragment, is Euphaes; and that 


Ariftomenes is the fame that Paufanias calls Ariftodemus 






c 




r 


uftom of the 


y 


who were often 
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Ariftomenes, otherwife called Ariftodemus, reigned near fe 


years, and 


je&s 


equally efteemed and beloved by his Tub- 


s The war ftill continued all this time 


Towards the 


end of his reign he beat the Lacedaemonians, took their king 
Theopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter and Ithoma, facrificed 
three hundred of them, among whom their king was the prin¬ 
cipal vi&im. Shortly after, Ariftodemus facrificed himfelf up¬ 
on the tomb of his daughter, in conformity to the anfwer of 
an oracle. Damis was his 

him the title of king. - * 


fucceflor, but without taking upon 


After his death the Meflenians 


had any fuccefs in 


their affairs, but found themfelves in a very wretched and hop 

Being reduced to the laft extremity, and 


lefs condition 


terly deftitute of provifions, they abandoned Ithoma, and fled 

The city was 


fuch of their allies 


neareft to them 


immediately razed, and all the people that remained fubmittecL 
They were made to engage by oath never to forfake the party 


of the Lacedaemonian 


and never to revolt from them 


A 


very ufeful precaution, only proper to make them add the guilt 


of perjury to their rebellion 


Their 


tribute upon them 


mafters 


pofed no 


but contented themfelves with obliging 


lhould 


bring to the Spartan market one half of the corn they 


reap every harveft 


Meffenian 


It was likewife ftipulated, that the 


s, both men and women, lhould attend, in mourning 


the funerals either of the 


kin 




or chief 


of Sparta 


"Inch the^Lacedaemonians probably looked upon as a mark of 

hers dependence, and as a kind of homage paid to their 

Thus ended the firft Meffenian war, after having lafi- 

ed twenty years. _ ~ 


nation. 


Second Messenian War. 

The lenity with which the Lacedaemonians treated the 
leflenians at firfi:, was of no long duration. When once they 
ound the whole country had fubmitted, and thought the peo- 
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pie incapable of giving them any further trouble, they retuV 


ed to their natural chara&er of infolence and haughtinefs 


f * 




V 


often degenerated into cruelty, and fometimes 



A.'** 


'tv 




city. Inftead of treating the vanquifhed with kindnefs,as fri 



* 


4 a 


and allies, and endeavouring by gentle methods to 


* m * 


win 


they had fubdued by force, they feemed 




upon no 


, <*> 


but aggravating their yoke, and making them feel the wh 




PC 

e- 


weight of fubjedtion. They laid heavy taxes upon them, d 






vered them up to the 


of the collectors of thofe taxe$ 


t> 


their complaints, rendered them no juftice, tr 


ed them like vile flaves, and committed the moil 


rages againft them 


crying 


■r i 


Man, who is born for liberty, can 


reconcile himfc 


♦ H 

fervitude: The moil gentle flavery exafperates, and provoke 


him to rebel 


What could be expeCted then from fo 


that the Meftenians groaned under ? After having 


dured it with great uneafinefs # near forty years, they 



throw off the yoke, and to recover their ancient 


This was in the fourth year of the twenty-third 


The office of archon at Athens 



was then made annual 


Anaxander and Anaxidamus reigned at Sp 


j 



V 




The Meftenians’ fir ft care was to ftrengthen themfelves \$Ii 


the alliance of the 


ghbouring 


Thefe they fouid 


well inclined to enter into their views, as very agreeable to tiff 


interefts 


For it was not without jealoufy and apprehffl' 


fions, that they faw fo powerful a city riling up in the midftof 


them, which manifestly feemed 


aim 


nding her domi* 


mon 


all the reft 


gives and Sicy 


The people therefore of Elis, the k 


y 


declared for the Meftenians 


But be- 


fore their forces were joined, a battle was fought between tic 


Lacedaemonians and Meftenians. j* Ariftomenes, the fecond 


of that name 


the head of the latter. Fie was 


* 

jnander of intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. J$S 




1 
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Cum 


M. 3320 
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A 


plerumque 




focilum 


Tufli 


pati& 


lik? 
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f According to feveral hiftorians, there was another Ariftomenes 
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Mefler 
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Xacedaemonians were beat in this engagement. Ariftomenes, 
to give the enemy at firft an advantageous opinion of his bra¬ 
very, knowing what influence it has on the fuccefs of future 


prife 


s 


boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by night, and 


upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, who 


Chalcioecos, to hang up a fiiield 


lerva, who was furnamed 
on which was an infcrip- 




tion, signifying, that it was a preient offered by Ariftomenes 
to the goddefs, out of the Spoils of the .Lacedaemonians. 

This bravado did in reality aftonifh the Lacedaemonians. 
But they were ftill more alarmed at the formidable league that 


formed againft them 


confulted, in order to know by what means they fliould be fuc 
cefsful in this war, directed them to fend to Athens for a com 


The Delph 


oracle, which thev 


mander, and to fubmit to his counfel and conduct 
a very mortifying ftep to fo haughty a city as Spart 


This was 
But the 


fear of incurring the god’s difpleafure bv a diredl difobedience 


prevailed over all other considerations 


therefore to the Athenians 


They fent an embaSIy 


The people of Athens were fome 


perplexed at the requeft 


On the one hand, they 


forry to fee the Lacedaemonians at war with their 


hours, and were far from defiring to furnifh them with a good 

general: On the other, they were afraid alfo of difobeying the 

god. To extricate themfelves out of this difficulty, they offer- 
ed the Lacedaemonians a nerfnn TLJ~__ 


g 1 


lo extricate themfelves out of this difficulty, they offer 


perfon called Tyrtaeus 


He 


was a 


poet by profeffion, and had fomething original in the turn of 
his wit, and difagreeable in his perfon ; for he was lame. Not- 

withftanding thefe defe&s, the Lacedaemonians received him 


general, fent them by heaven itfelf, 


Th 


fucceffi 


firft anfwer their 

vely. 


fuccefs did 


petftat 


for they loft three battles 


he kings of Sparta, difcouraged by fo many difappoint- 
®ents, and out of all hopes of better fuccefs for the future, 

entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, and marching 
again with their forces, Tyrtaeus oppofed this defign very 

pob y> 3nd at 1CnStl1 brou S ht them over to his opinion. He 

na e to the troops, and repeated to them the verfes he had 

the occaflon, and on which he had bellowed great 
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pains and appl 


He firfl endeavoured to comfort tb 


for their pall Ioffes, which he imputed to no fault of theirs I 


only to ill fortune, or to fate, which no human wifdom 


* '« 




furmount. He then 


prefented to them, what a ihaijj 


•AT. 

a 

m 


¥ 


would be for Spartans to fly from an enemy; and how 


•rM- 


i 






would be for them rather to perifh fword in hand 



f * ■ r 


ing for their country, if it was fo decreed by fate 


Then, as 


/ 

all danger was vanifhed, and the gods, fully fatisfied and 1 




peafed with their late calamities 


**. 


ely turned 


- 


< t 


iide, he fet victory before their eyes as prefent and 




^ * 




as if fhe herfelf was inviting them to battle. m All the 




authors who have made any mention of the flyle and 




* » 


w 

•* k- ’ 


C 


of Tyrtaeus’s poetry, obferve, that it was full of 




fire, ardour, and enthufiafm, that animated the minds of 







that exalted them above themfelves, that infpired* them 


he* 


m 


fomething generous and martial, that extinguifhed all fear 






pprehenfion of danger or death, and made them wholly 


♦ 4 


tent upon the prefervation of their country and their 


* t 4 \* 


glory, 


V I 


•% ^ 


Tyrtaeus’s verfes had really this effedl on the foldiers 


this occafion. They all defired with 




march 


the enemy. Being become indifferent as to their lives, they 


thoughts but to fecure themfelves the honour of a b 


To this end they all tied firings round their 





arms 


» 

j 




which were infcribed their own and their fathers’ names 


* ■ 

if they chanced to be killed in the battle, and to have their 


fo altered through time, or accidents, as not 


be 


i/i* 




guifhable, it might certainly be known who each of them 




T: ■ 
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by thefe marks. Soldiers determined to die, are very vali 
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This appeared in the battle that enfued. It was very 







' • \ 


the vidtory being a long time difputed on both fldes; but 


' t 


lafl the Meffenians gave way. When Tyrtaeus went afte 


Sparta, he was received with the greateh marks 



and incorporated into the bodv of 










,r •-, 


The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the 
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w ftich had already lafted three years 


Ariftomenes, haviftg af 


fembled the remains of his army, retired to the top of a moun 


of difficult accefs, which was called Ira 


attempted to carry the place by aflault 


The conquerors 


but that brave prince 


defended himfelf there for the fpace of eleven years, and per 
formed the moil extraordinary adlions of bravery. He was a 
laft obliged to quit it, only by furprife and treachery, after hav 


mg 


defended it like a lion 


Such of the Meftenians as fell 


die hands of the Lacedaemonians on this occafion, were redu 


ced to the condition of the Helots or flaves 


The reft feeing 


their country ruined, went and fettled at Zancle, a city in Si 

cily, which afterwards took its name from this people, and was 

called Meflana ; the fame place called at this day Meffina. A- 

riftomenes, after having conducted one of his daughters to 

Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to the tyrant of that 

place, thought of palling on to Sardis, and to remain with Ar- 

dys, king of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, with Phraortes, kin? 

of the Medes 5 but death prevented the execution of all h 
defigns. 

n The fecond Meffenlan war was of fourteen years duration 
and ended the firft year of the twenty-feventh Olympiad. 

There was a third war between thefe people and the Lace¬ 
daemonians, which began both at a time, and on the occaflon 
of a great earthquake that happened at 
of this war in its place. 


e 


3 


Sp; 

A I 


We lhall fpeak 


w 

8 


for 


this 


The hiftory, of which it remains 

that of the fucceflors of Alexander, and comprehends the 

years ; from the death 
nt of the reign of Pto- 


fpace of two hundred and ninety-three 
°f that monarch, and the commenceiiK 


to the death of Cleopatra, 


W the fon of Lagus, in Egypt 

1 - 0 o; r * - —— — d 

Cn ‘ at km g dom became a Roman province, under the em- 
P»or Auguftus. 

h S r ift ° ry Wil! prefent to our view a Series of all the crimes 
c u uali }' arife from inordinate ambition; fcenes of jealou- 


b, and perfldious 


‘buff 


condudl 


r 


fovereign power 




treafon, ingratitude, and cryi 










impiety, an utter oblivion 


n 
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of the natural fentiments of probity and honour $ with the 
lation of all laws human and divine, will rife before us. 
fhall behold nothing but fatal difTenlions, deflruClive wars 

Men, originally friends, brought 





dreadful revolutions 


IV 


♦ L 



gether, and natives of the fame country, companions in| 
fame dangers, and inftruments in the accomplilhment 
fame exploits and victories, will confpire to tear in pieces 
empire they had all concurred to form at the expence of 

We fhall fee the captains of Alexander facrifice 


*^ * 

% • 


blood 






. . 4 


* 1 


r 4 




mother, the wives, the brother, the fillers of that prince 

5 and without fparing even thofe to wt 


heir own ambition 


they either owed, or gave, life. We fhall no longer bet 


# ■ 1 

re once fo produdi 

♦ 

if we fhould 


thofe glorious times of Greece, that w< 
of great men, and great examples \ or, 
difcover fome traces and remains of them, they will only 
femble the gleams of lightning that fhoot along in a 



. 14 ' 




track, and 


•1 1 


• r 

V 


are only remarkable from the profound dar 
that precedes and follows them. 

I acknowledge myfelf to be fufficiently fenlible how much 

writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to reprefent human 

* . 

ture in fuch colours and lineaments as difhonour her, and 
occafion inevitable diflafle and a fecret affliction in the 




7 






of thofe who are made fpeCtators of fuch a picture. Hi 

lofes whatever is molt afFeCting and molt capable of 

pleafure and inltruCtion, when Ihe can only produce thofe 

feCls, by inlpiring the mind with horror for criminal aCtio: 

and by a reprefentation of the calamities which ufually fuc 

them, and are to be conlidered as their jult punilhment 

difficult to engage the attention of a reader, for 
able time, on 




objeCts which only raife his indig 


of which he 


would be affronting him, to feem delirous of diltuading 
from the excefs of inordinate pafiioi 
himfelf incapable. 

t 

What means is there to preferve 


I 


1 1 


•a* 


and difFufe the agr 


0 

1 -f A > 

. • I 






;h a narration, which has nothing to offer 


' S X* J 
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feries of vices and g 


*eat crimes ; and which makes 

particular detail of the aClions and 
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men born for the calamity of human race, and whofe very 


names fhould not be tranfmitted to pofterity ? It may even be 
thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds of the generality 
of mankind to uninterrupted fcenes of too fuccefsful iniquity; 


and 


be particular 


deferibing the unjuft fuccefs which 


waited on thofe illuftrious criminals, the long duration of whofe 
profperity being frequently attended with the privileges and 


profperity being frequently attended with the privileges and 

rewards of virtue, may be thought an imputation on providence, 
by perfons of weak underftandings. 

This hiftory, which feems likely to prove very difagreeable, 
from the reafons I have juft mentioned, will become more fo 
from the obfeurity and confufion in which the feveral tranfac- 
tions will be involved, and which it will be difficult, if not im- 
poffible, to remedy. Ten or twelve of .Alexanders captains were 
engaged in a courfe of hoftilities againft each other, for the par- 


of his empire after his death 


fome portion, greater or lefs, of that vaft body 


and to fecure themfelves 
vaft body. Sometimes 


feigned friends, fometimes declared enemies, and they are con 
tinually forming different parties and leagues, which are to fub 
fill no longer than is confxftent with the intereft of each oar 


ticular. 


Macedonia changed 


ltn me mtereit of each. par- 
mafter five or fix times in a 


very lhort fpace ; by what means then can order and perfpicu- 
ity be preferved, in a prodigious variety of events that are per¬ 
petually eroding and breaking in upon each other ? 

Befides which, I am no longer fupported by any ancient au¬ 
thors capable of conducting me through this darknefs and con- 
felion. Diodorus will entirely abandon me, after having been 
my guide for fome time ; and no other hiftorian will appear to 
take liis place. No proper feries of affairs will remain ; the 
everal events are not to be difpofed into any regular connexion 
rth each other ; nor will it be poffible to point out, either the 
tues to the refolutions formed, or the proper character of 
principal aeftors in this feene of obfeurity. I think myfelf 

^PPy when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their affiftance. In 
y count of Alexander’s fucceflbrs, whofe tranlaftions are, 
^ P s > the moft complicated, and perplexed part of ancient 
or ) > Ufher, Prideaux, and Vaillant, will be my ufual guides; 
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and, on many occafions, I fhall only tranfcribe from Prided 


. * 


' iru 


but, with all thefe aids, I fhall not promife to throw fo fcf- 


M 


light into this hiftory as I could defire. 


■xal 

? v-'* 


t 


After a war of twenty years, the number of the principal cr 




petitors were reduced to four ; Ptolemy, Caflander, Seleii 


•- -v 






P* 




and Lyfimachus : The empire of Alexander was divided# 


«»v 

\ ‘.tv*. 


four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to the prediction of Danie# 


.y. 


•< 


: - 


a folemn treaty concluded between the parties. Three of t£ 


. * 


kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria, or Afia, will have a ref 


lar fuccefiion of monarchs, fufficiently clear and diftinftj# 


■ '-'T 


the fourth, which comprehended Thrace, with part of their 


\ • 

fer Afia, and fome neighbouring provinces, will fuffer a nip 


ber of variations. 


' - 




?• 


As the kingdom of Egypt was fubjeCt to the feweft change 


% 

becaufe Ptolemy, who was eftablifhed there as a governor, 




the death of Alexander, retained the pofTefiion of it ever 


• 4 » 


1 S- 


_ 7., 

and left it to his pofterity : We fhall, therefore, confiderft’ 


prince as the bafis of our chronology, and our feveral epoch 


fhall be fixed from him. 
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The fifth and fixth volumes will contain the events for ft 


•:.sy 


fpace of one hundred and twenty years, under the four.#" 






kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, Who reigi 


% 

thirty-eight years \ Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned forty 


Ptolemy Evergetes, who reigned twenty-five 5 and 


.. 


w i- 


Philopator, whofe reign continued feventeen. 


«» 


In order to throw fome light into the hiftory contained there 


in, I fhall„ in the firft place, give the principal events of it# 


• • 


a chronological abridgment. 


• ■< 
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Introductory to which, I mull: defire the reader to accompli 


* * 


fome reflections, which have not efcaped Monfieur 


Vk 

•? :■ 


fuet, with relation to Alexander 


This prince, who was # 


moft renowned and illuftrious conqueror in all hiftory 




laft monarch of his race 


Macedonia, his ancient kin 












which his anceftors had governed for fo many ages, was 


.si * 


in 


ed from all quarters, as a vacant fuccefiion 


and after 
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j 1 • .. 
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long been a prey to the ftrongeft 


was at laft 


feed# 


r 

# 
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another family 
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If Alexander had continued pacific 
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^onia, the grandeur of his empire would not have excited the 
ambition of his captains \ and he might have tranfmitted the 
Scepter of his progenitors to his own defcendants : But, as he 
had not prefcribed any Dounds to his power, he was inftrumen- 
td in the dedru&ion of his houfe, and we fhall behold the ex¬ 
termination of his family, without the lea ft remaining traces of 
them in hiflory. Idis conquefls occalioned a vafl effuflon of 
blood, and furnifhed his captains with a pretext for murdering 
one another. Thefe were the effects that flowed from the boaft- 
ed bravery of Alexander, or rather from that brutality, which, 
under the glittering names of ambition and glory, fpread the 
defections of fire and fword through whole provinces, without 

the lead: provocation, and flied the blood of multitudes who 
had never injured him. 


We are not to imagine, however^ that providence abandoned 



thefe events to chance, but, as preparing all thing 

for the approaching appearanc|| 


was vigila 


thaf« 


gofpel, by the ufe of one aitll 


that of Greece 



jjjlightened with 
age, wjiich was 




: And the fame providence mafic it neceflary for 
them to learn this foreign tongue, by fubjecting them to fuch 

mailers as fpoke no other. The Deity, therefore, by the agen¬ 
cy of this language, which became more common and univerfal 

• • 

than any other, facilitated the preaching of the apoftles, and 

rendered <t more uniform. 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great, among 
the generals of that prince immediately after his death, did not 

biiil for any length of time, and hardly took place, if we ex¬ 
cept Egypt, where Ptolemy had flrfl: eftabliflied himfelf, and 
°n the throne of which he always maintained himfelf without 

acknowledging any fuperjor. 


This 


partition was 


battle of Ipf, 


De 


Wt his life 

four 


fully regulated and Axed, till after 
Phrygia, wherein Antigonus and his fon 

, were defeated, and the for- 


furnamed Poliorcetes 


The empire of Alexander 


was 


then divided 


Volume 1 


kingdoms, by a fojemn treaty, as had been foreto 
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by Daniel. Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, 
and Palelline. Callander, the Ion of Antipater, obtained ^ 
cedonia and Greece. Lylimachus acquired Thrace 


CoM m 





and fome other provinces on the other lide of the Hellelj 
and the Bofphorus. And Seleucus had 
part of Alia major, which extended to 
Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 

4 

Of thefe four kingdoms, thofe of Egypt and Syria fubfi 
almoft without any interruption, in the fame families,; 


4 ‘v^: 
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through a long fucceffion of princes. The kingd 
cedonia had feveral mailers of different families 
That of Thrace was at lall divided into feveral 
no longer conllituted one entire body, by which means all 
of regular fucceffion oeafed to fublill. 
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Cleopatra 


vince of the Ro 
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mon name of PtSfemy, but each of them 


4 

fourteen monarchs, includij 
Sfedfe dominions became a 

had the 


i. 


like wife difti 


A 


5 s 


guillied by a peculiar fur 



They had alfo the appella 


w* 


of 


ed the firft in Egypt 


from Lagus the father of that Ptolemy who rei; 
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The lixth volume contains the hiftff 
jpf fix of thefe kings, and I lhall give their names a placet 
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with the duration of their reigns, the firlt of which comme; 
immediately upon the death of Alexander the Great 
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Ptolemy Soter 


He 


gned thirty-eight years and.f( 
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months 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years 


includ 


the two years of his reign in the life-time of his father 
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Ptolemy Evergetes reigned twenty-five years 
Ptolemy Philopater reigned feventeen. 
Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned twenty-four. 
Ptolemy Philometor reigned thirty-four. 
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II. The Kingdom of Stria. 

\ 

' The kindom of Syria had twenty-feven kings; which makes- 

Jt evident, that their reigns were often very fhort: And indeed 

■ 

feveral of thefe princes waded. to the thfone through the blood 
,of their predeceffors. 

They are ufually called Seleucides, from Seleucus, who reign- 

Hiftory reckons up fix kings of this 
are called by that of Antiochus ; but 
they are all diftinguilhed by different furnames. Others of 

them aflumed different names, and the laff was called Antio¬ 
chus XIII. with the furnames of Epiphanes, Afiaticus, and Coin¬ 


ed the firh in Sy 
name, and thirteen who 


magenes 


In his reign Pompey reduced Syria 


a Roman 


province, after it had been governed by kings, for the fpace of 
two huncjred and fifty years, according to Eufebius, 

The kings of Syria, the tranfatSlions of whole reigns are con- 
gained in the fixth and feventh volumes, are eight in number, 

1 Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned twenty years, 
y Antiochus Soter, nineteen. 

2 Antiochus Theos, fifteen. 

a Seleucus Callinicus, twenty, 

* Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 
a Antiochus the Great, thirty-fix, 
d Seleucus Philopator, twelve. 
e Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of 


even. 


Seleucus Philopator, e 


III. The Kingdom of Macedonia , 

Macedonia frequently changed its matters, after the fo- 
31111 partition had been made between the four princes. Caf- 
^der died three or four years after that partition, and left 
^f ee fons. Philip J the eldeft, died prefently after his father. 

e otdler tw o contended for the crown without enjoying it, 
0th d - vin S f°on after without iffue. 
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or the greateft part of Macedai^v 
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themfelves matters of all, or 

fometimes in conjunction, and at other times feparately 
h After the death of Lyfimachus, Seleucus pofTeffed 

of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

1 Ptolemy Ceraunus having flam the preceding prince 

/ 

* U 

ed the kingdom, and poffetted it alone but a very fhort time, 
having loft his life in a battle with the Gauls, who had made 
an irruption into that country. 

k Sotthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a fhort 
time in Macedonia. 




t. 


l 


Antigonus Gonat-us, the fon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, ok 


v 


tained the peaceable pottefhon of the kingdom of Macedonia, 
nd tranfmitted thofe dominions to his defendants, after it 


a 


had reigned thirty-four years. 

m He was fucceeded by his lbn Demetrius, who reigned'tei 

% 

years, and then died, leaving a fon named Philip, whowaj 
but two years old. 

n Antigonus Dofon reigned twelve years in the quality of 


guardian to tile young prince. 

° Philip, after the death of Ant 


afcended the throni 


he age of fourteen years, and reigned fomething more than 


forty. 


p His fon Perfeus fucceeded him, and reigned about elevei 

He was defeated and taken prifoner by Paulus Emilius; 


years 


and Macedonia, in confequence of that victory, was added to 

the provinces of the Roman empire. 


f 


IV. The Kingdom of Thrace , and Bithtnia, 


• i 


This fourth kingdom, compofed of feveral feparate pro?®* 


ces very remote from one another, had not any 


fucceHion of 


v * 


princes, and did not long fubfift in its firfl condition; 
machus, who firft obtained it, having been killed in a 
after a reign of twenty years, and all his 
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nated by aiTaffinations, his dominions were difmembered, and 

no longer conffituted one kingdom. 

Befide the provinces which were divided among the captains 
f Alexander, there were others which had been either formed 

into different and independent 


0 


befor 


* 

1 


then 



Grecian hates, whofe power greatly 


eafed in procefs of 


time 


Kings of Birn tnia. 

a 

q VvTiilfr Alexander was extending his conquefts in the Eaft 

A 

Zypeth.es had laid the foundations of the kingdom of Bitliynia 
It is not certain who this Zypethes was, unlefs we may conjec¬ 


ture with Paufanias, that he was a Thi 
however, are better known. 


His fucceffors 


Nicomedes I 


This prince invited the Gauls to aftift him 
againft his brother with whom he was engaged in a war. 

Prufias I. 

£ Prufias II. furnamed the Hunter, in whofe court Hannibal 


war 


* v 

took refuge, and affifted him with his counfels, in his 
gainft Eumenes II. king of Pergamus. 

Nicomedes II. was killed by his fon Socrates. 

Nicomedes III. was aftifted by the Romans in his wars with 

to them at his death the king- 
ithynia, as a teftimonial of his gratitude to them 5 by 


Mithridates, and bequeathed 


which means 




became a Roman p 


Kings of Pergamus . 

This kingdom comprehended only one of the fmalleft pro¬ 
duces of Myha, on the coaft of the ./hgean fea, aganift the 
iihnd of Lefbos. 

ft 

This kingdom was founded by Philatera, an eunuch, who 
bad been a fervant to Docima, a commander of the troops of 
Andgonus. Lyiimachus confided to him the treafures he had 
kpolited in the cable of the city of Pergamus, and he became 
rafter both of thefe and the city after the death of that prince. 
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He governed this little fovereignty for the fpace of 
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years, and then left it to Eumenes his nephew 
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umenes L enlarged his principality^ by the 
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feveral cities, which he took from the kings of Sy 




defeated Antiochus, the fon of Seleucus, in a battle 


ed twelve year 


He 


fucceeded by Attains I. his couftn-german 


ailumed the title of king, after he had 



quered the Gal 


tians; and he tranimitted his dominions to his pofteritv 


enjoyed them to the third generation. He aflifted 



their war. with Philip, and died after a reign of forty^thii 


years 


He left four fons 


* A 
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His fucceffor was Eumenes II. his eldeft fon* who 



* 


the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned thirty-nine yean, 


and left the crown to his brother Attalus 


/ 

the quality of 


guardian to one of his fons, whom he had by Stratoniee, tfe 


lifter of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. The Romans 



ged his dominions considerably, after the victory he 



over Antiochus the Great. 


y Attalus II. elpoufed Stratoniee his brother’s widow 


) 



took extraordinary care of his nephew, to whom he left the 


crown, after he had worn it twenty-one years 


2 


Attalus III. furnamed Philometer, diftinguifhed himfelftij 


his barbarous and extravagant conduct. He died after he had 


gned live years, and bequeathed his riches and dominioM 


to the Romans 


Anftonicus, who claimed the fucceftion, endeavoured 


defend his pretenlions againft the Romans, but 


kiiigdi 


of Pergamus was reduced, after a war of four years, 


Ro¬ 


man province 
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Kings of Pontus 


The kingdom of Pontus in Alia minor was anci 
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membered from the monarchy of Perlia, by Darius the fc® 
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Hyihipes, in favour of Artabazus, who is faid, by fome hiflo- 
rians, to have been the fon of one of thofe Perfian lords who 

confpired againft the Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Alia minor, and is lituated partly along 
the coaft of the Euxine fea, Pontus Fuxinus y from which it de¬ 
rives its name. It extends as far as the river Halys, and eveij. 
•to Colchis. Several princes reigned in that country fince Ar¬ 
tabazus. 



e His fucceffor was Mithridates II. 


Antigonus fufpe&ing, in 


tonfequence of a dream, that he favoured Caffander, had de¬ 


termined to deftroy him, but he eluded the danger by flight 

This prince was called k nrhc, or the Founder , and reigned thir 
ty-five years. 


f Mithridates III. fucceeded him, added Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned thirty-fix years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates, the great¬ 
grandfather of Mithridates the Great, alcended the throne, 
and elpoufed a daughter of Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, 

by whom he had Laodice, who was married to Antiochus the 
Great. 


s He was fucceeded by his fon Pharnaces, who had fome 
^agreement with the kings of Pergamus. He made himfelf 

nafter of Sinope, which afterwards became the capital of the 
kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned Mithridates V. and the firfi: who was call¬ 
'd a Friend to the Romans, becaufe he had afiifted them againfl 
C ai th.aginians in the third Punic war. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Mithridates VI. furnamed 

K iiij 
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Eupater. This is the great Mithridates who fuftained.fo;Jojj 


a war with the Romans, and reigned ftxty-ftx years. 
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Kings of Cappadocia. 
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Strabo 1 informs us, that Cappadocia was di v ided intq^ 




Satrapies, or governments, under the Perftans, as it alfo 
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tinder the Macedonians. The maritime part of Capp 
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formed the kingdom of Pont us : The other tracts conftituti 


Cappadocia, properly fo called, or the Cappadocia major, 
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extends along mount Taurus, and to a great diftance bey 


f Wr 
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When Alexander's captains divided the provinces 









empire among themfelves, Cappadocia, was governed 




m 


(| ¥ 

prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas attacked and defeatedhii% 


after which he caufed him to be flain. 




* * 


9 

His fon Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his father feme 


time after this event, and eftabiiflied kimfelf fo efledbually,.that 


he left it to his pofterity. 




The generality of his fucceftors affumed the fame name, and 


will have their place in the feries of the hiftory. 


Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the laft of its kings, 


became a province of the Roman empire, as the reft of Afe 


alfo did much about the fame time. 


Kings of Armenia. 


Armenia, avail: country of Afa, extending on each fideflf 


the Euphrates, was conquered by the Perfans ; after which it 


red, with the reft of 


empire, to the Macedo¬ 


nians, and at laft fell to the ihare of the Romans. It was'go- 


ned for a great length of 


by its own kin 




the moil 


conilderable of whom was Tigranes, who efpoufed the daugh- 


of the great Mithridates king cf Pontus, and was alfo 


£ 


O' 


d in a long war with the Romans. This kingdom ftp* 


ported itfelf many years, betw 


the R 


and 



empires, fometimes depending on the one, and fbmetimes 


oil 


‘ 1 r 
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the other, till at laft the Romans became its mafters 
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Kings of Epirus. 

Epirus is a province of Greece, feparated from Theflajy and 
^Macedonia by mount Pindus. The mo ft powerful people of 

this country were the Molofilans. r . 

The kings, of Epirns pretended to derive their defcent from 


Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, who eftablifhed himfelf :in that 
country,and called themfelves EEacides, fromEEacus the grand¬ 
father of Achilles, ,. 


'The geneaiogy of the laft kings,-who were the only Sove¬ 
reigns of this country of whom any accounts remain, is- variouf- 

f 

\y related by authors, and confequently muft be dubious and. 
obfeure. 

Arymbas afeended the throne, after a long fucceftlon of 

kings; and as he was then very young, the hates''of Epirus, 

who were fenlible that the welfare of the people depended on 

the proper education of their princes, fent him to Athens, 

which was the refidence and center of all the arts and 

fciences, in order to cultivate, in that excellent fchool, fuch 

knowledge as was neceftary to form the mind of a king. He 

there learned the art of reigning eftetfrually, and # as he fur- 

palled all his anceftors in ability and knowledge, he was in con- 

fequence infinitely more efteemed and beloved by his people 

than they had been. When he returned from Athens, he 

made laws, eftablifhed a fenate and magiftraev, and regulat¬ 
ed the form of the government. 


Neoptolemus, whofe daughter Olympias had efpoufed Phi 
lip king of Macedon, attained an equal fhare in 


the 


vernment of Arymbas his elder brotlie 


gal 


fon 


by the credit of Ids 


After the death of Arymbas, ^Eacides his fon 


have been his fuccefibr 


o 


procure h 


but Philip had ftill the credit 


expulfion from the kingdom by the Molofiians 


eftablifhed Alexander the fon of Neoptolemus foie 
a of Epirus. 


mo 


Alexander efp 

? ttiod. 1. xvi. p. 46 7. 


Cleopatra the daughter of Phili 


1 

i 


and 


J 
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do^ior maiorinus, canto ct »jrutior pojuilo fait. 


Plut. in Pyrrho. 

Tuilin 
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marched with an army into Italy, where he loft his life h 
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country of the Brutians 
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ASacides then afcended the throne, and reigned withbutSl 
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iaflociate in Ep 


He efpoufed Phthia the daughter of® 


non the Theflalian, by whom he had two datighte 


3 


Beid 


JKtsiZi 
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and Troida, and one fon, the celebrated Pyrrhus 


_ 11 
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As he was. marching to the afliftance of Olympias, 


» 1 .'/i* 






mutinied againft him, condemned him to exile, and 


O 


ed moft of his friends. Pyrrhus, who was then an infant 


pily efcaped this mapacre 
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Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whofe 



extra&ion is little known, .was placed on the throne 


* ;v. 





people of Ep 
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Pyrrhus, being recalled by his fubje< 5 ls at the age of 


~v 
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years, firft fhared the fovereignty with Neoptolemus; but ha? 
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ing afterwards divefted him of his dignity, he reigned 
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This hiftory will treat of the various adventures of this 


prince 


He died in the city of Argos, in an attack 



himfelf mafter of 


Helenus his fon reigned after him for fome time 


Epirus, 


which was afterwards united to the Roman empire 


Tyrants of Heraclea. 
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Heraclea 


city of Pontus, anciently founded by the Boeo¬ 


tians, who fent a colony into that country by the order of sa 


oracle. 


"When. the Athenians were victorious over the Perfians, 


hnd had impofed a tribute on the cities of Greece and Alia mi' 


for the fitting out and fupport of a fleet intended for the 


defence of the common liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, 


nfequence of their attachment to the Perfians, were the only 


people who refufed to acquiefce in fo juft a contribution 



machus was therefore fent againft them, and he rava 


territories ; but a violent tempeft having deftroyed 





V* * 
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fleet, he beheld himfelf abandoned to the mercy of that 
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*hofe natural ferocity might well have been increafed, by the 
fevere treatment they had lately received. . But * they had re* 
courfe to no other vengeance but benefactions ; they furnifh- 
ed him with provifions and troops for his return* and were 
willing to cOnlider the depredations which had been Commit 
ted in their country as advantageous to them, if they acquired 
the friendlhip of the Athenians at that price. 


Some time after this 


the populace of Heraclea 


wed a violent commotion againft the rich citizens and fena- 
tors, who having implored affiftance to no effect, fir ft from Ti- 
motheus the Athenian, and afterwards from Epaminondas the 
Tiieban, were neceffitated to recall Clearchus a fenator to their 
defence, whom themfelves had baniflied ; but his exile had nei¬ 
ther improved his morals nor rendered him a better citizen than 
he was before. He therefore made the troubles, in which he 
found the city involved, fubfervient to his defign of fubjefting 


his own power. With this view he 


people., caufed himfelf 


b 


penly declared for 


inverted with the higheft of¬ 


fice in the magiftracy, and artiimed a fovereign authority 

Being thus become a profefted tyrant, ther 


Ihort time 


were 


kinds of violence to which he had not recourfe againft the 


rich and the fenators, to fatia 
iropofed for his model Dionyft 


his avarice and cruelty 


he Ty 


Allied his power over the Syracufans at the fame time 
After a hard and inhuman fervitude of twelve 


He 

who had efta- 


r °ung citizens, who were Plato 


years, two 


L 


difciples, and had been 


nd flew him 


ncled tn his maxims, formed a confpiracy againft Clearchus, 

5 but though they delivered their country from 
le tyrant, the tyranny ftill fubfirted, 

Timotheus, the fon of Clearchus, aflumed his place, and 
urfaed his conduCt for the fpace of fifteen years. 

q He was fucceeded by his brother Dionyfi 

!n ger of being difpoirefTed of his authority by Perdiccas 
^is laft was foon dertroyed, r 




who was 


0 


5 but 

Dionyfius contracted a friend- 
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tiuuciuorem Deneticu, qi 
jj- eat ^ Us ^uxiliifque dimittunt : bene * 
111 cxiiiinieiues fj, quos holies habueront 


am ultionis occafionem rati, inilrudtos 
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agrorum fuorum populationem im- 
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fhip.with Antigonus, whom he affihed againfi: Ptolemy 

Cyprian war. 

.He efpoufed Amaftris, the widow of Craterus, a 
of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This alliance infpi 
with fo much courage, that he affumed the title of 

enlarged his dominions by the addition of feveral places 

» # 

he feized on the confines of Heraclea. 











He died two or three years before the battle of Ipfus> and 
after a reign of thirty‘-three years, leaving two Tons and a 
ter under the tutelage and regency of Amaftris. 



1 


This princefs was 




d happy 




adminiftration 


> 



j 


the affection Antigonus entertained for her. She founded 
city, and called it by her name ; after which fhe tranfplantej 
thither the inhabitants of three other cities, and 
iimachus, after the death of Antigonus. 
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Kings of Siracuse. 

* Hiero, and his fon Hieronymus, reigned at Syracufe 
firft fifty-four years, the fecond but one year. 

u Syracufe recovered its liberty by the death of the laft, b 

continued in the intereft of the Carthaginians, which Hierony* 

♦ 

mus had caufed it to efpoufe. His condufl obliged Marcellm 

♦ 

to form the fiege of that city, which he took the following 

I fhall enlarge upon the hiftory of thefe two kings il| 


year 


X 


another place. 


Other Kings. 


Several kings likewiie reigned in the Cimmerian Bofphoni^ 
as alfo in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paphlagonia, Colchis, Ibfrj 
ria, Albania, and a variety of other places $ but their hiftory ft 

very uncertain, and their fucceflions have but little regularity' 

♦ 

Thefe circumftances are very different with refpeff to & 
kingdom of the Parthians, who formed themfelves, as we Qd. 

4 

fee in the fequel, into fuch a powerful monarchy, as beca$ 
formidable even to the Roman empire. That of the 
received its original about the fame period j I fhall treat 0 
in tlieir proper places. 
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CATALOGUE 


» 

OF THE 

Editions of the principal Greek Authors cited in this Work ; 


Herodotus.—F rancof. An. 1608. 

Thucydides. Apud Henricum Stephanum, An. 1588. 

Jenophon -Lutetiae Pariliorum, apud Societatem Graecarum 

Editionum, An. 1625. 

Polybius _Panliis, An. 1609. 

Diodorus Siculus -Hannoviae, Typis Wechelianis, An. 1604. 

Plutarchus, —Lutetiae Pariliorum, apud Societatem Graeca- 
rum Editionum, An. 1624. 

Strabo —Lutitiae Pariliorum, Typis regiis. An. 1620. 
Athenaeus. _Lugduni, An. 1612. 


T> 


rAUSANIAS. 


Hanoviae, Typis AV echelianis, An. 1613 


Appianus Alexander. 

Plato. _Ex nova loa 


Apud Henric. Stephan. An. 1592. 


■ato. —Ex nova joannis Serrani interpretatione. Apud Hen 
ricum Stephanum, An. 1578. 

Aristoteles -Lutetiae Pariliorum, apud Societatem Graeca 


rum Editionum, An. 1619. 


Isocrates —Apud Paulum Stephanum, An. 1604. 

PiOGENEs LaePwTius -Apud Henricum Stephanum, An. 1594* 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 

“ 

r 

OF THE 



PLAN. 


I shall divide what I have to fay upon the Egyptians into three parts. The fir 3 k 
contains a concife defcription of the different parts of Egypt, and of what is moft 
remarkable in it. In the fecond I treat of the cuftoms, laws and religion of the- 
Egyptians ; and in the third, I give the hiftory of their kings. 



» • 




PART FIRST. 


The Description of Egypt: With an Account of what is moft 

Curious and. Remarkable in that Country* 

E * . ...... 

gypt comprehended anciently, within limits of no very great 
extent, a * prodigious number of cities, and an incredible mul¬ 
titude of inhabitants. 


It is bounded on the eaft by the Red fea and the Xfthmus of 
Suez ; on the fouth by Ethiopia, on the weft by Libya, and on 


5 *,- 


the north by the Mediterranean. The Nile runs from fouth to 
north, through the whole country, about two hundred leagues 
in length. This country is inclofed on each fide with a ridge 
of mountains, which very often leave, between the foot of the 
hills and the river Nile, a trafl of ground, of not above hair a. 
day’s journey in length f, and fometimes lefs. 

On the weft fide, the plain grows wider in fome places, and 
extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. The greateft breadth 

°f Egypt is from Alexandria to Damiata, being about fifty lea¬ 
gues. 


K 
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Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal p|| 


Upper Egypt, otherwife called Thebais, which was the 






fouthern part; Middle Egypt, 





or Heptanomis, fo called'® 


the feven Nomi or diflri<Sts it contained 


Lower Egypt 



included what the Greeks called Delta, and all the countr| 


far as the Red fea, and along the Mediterranean to Rhm 




lura, or Mount Cafius 


Under Sefo fir 


kingdom, and was divided into thirty-fix 


Egypt be 



Nomi 


Thebais, ten in Delta, and fixteen in the 


try between both 


■-'Mr,- 

y#p. 


■ 




The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt frog 


X ****<A 


I 




thiopia ; and in the days of Auguflus were the boundaril 



Roman empire 


* 


Clan fir a olim Romani Imn 

X 






Anna!. Lib. ii. Cap. 6 



VI 


A \ * I 

* 




VJ#* 

-Jk' i 

-1V 

.A: 




^ T » 

. V rtf 


CHAPTER 


> «' 










.MS 





• .irk 


EBAIS . 


* 


T 


v * 




* 


hebes, from whence Thebais had 


name 




m i o-ht 

cJ 



the nobleil cities in the univerfe 


ft i-* 


Its hundred gates, celebrf 


ed by Homer 


fa 


known ; and acquired 


V 


* f r« 


• / > 


• v ov 




*:* 



furname of Hecatonpylos, to diflinguilh it from the other 




< t •• 


«; 



bes in Boeotia 


It was equally large and populou 


and 


• • 1 


) 


ding to hiflory, could fend out at once two hundred cb 


and ten thoufarid fighting men at each of its gates. d Tk 


* \ 


* 

Greeks and Romans have celebrated its magnificence and graft 


deur, though they faw it only 


• / 


9 


fo augufl were 





of this city 


* \ . 




~a « 




c 


Thebes, now called Said, have been difeovered 


* * HS 

.v.vsj 

•' *: - ■ 
rii 





• y*' 


1 palaces which 








flill almoft,entire, adorned within?' 1 




merable columns and flatues. One palace efoecially 


the remains whereof feem to have exifled purely 


glory of the mofl pompous edifices. Four walks extending 



ther than the eve can fee. and bounded on each 




e 


fpmnxes, conipofed of materials as rare and extraor 


a 3 f rab. 1. : 


• I 


xvn. p 787. 


b Horn. IE 1. ver- 381. 2 Strab. 1 , xyii 





d Tacit. Ann 1 . ii c. 6 o. 


e Thevcnot’s Travels. 
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* 

their fize is remarkable, ferve for 


161 

to four porticoes. 


whofe height is amazing to behold. Belides, they who give us 
the defcription of this wonderful edifice,' had not time to go 
round it; and are not fure that they faw above half: However, 
what they had a fight of was aftonifhing. A hall, which in all ap¬ 
pearance flood in the middle of this ftately palace, was fupported 
by an hundred and twenty pillars, fix fathoms round, of a pro¬ 
portionable height, and intermixed with obelifks, which fo many 
ages have not been able to demolifh. Painting had difplayed all 
her art and magnificence in this edifice. The colours themfelves 
which fooneft feel the injury of time, ftill remain amidft the 
ruins of this wonderful ftrudlure, and preferve their beauty and 
luftre; fo happily could the Egyptians imprint a character of 


* 


immortality on all their works. f Strabo, who was on the fpot, 

deferibes a temple he faw in Egypt, very much refembling that 
of which I have been fpeaking. 

1 

The fame s author, deferibing the curiofities of Thebais 
fpeaks of a very famous ftatue of Memnon, the remains where¬ 
of he had feen. It is faid that this ftatue, when the beams of 
the riling fun fir ft fhone upon it in the morning, uttered an ar¬ 
ticulate found # . And indeed Strabo himfelf was an ear-wit- 

nefs of this ; but then he doubts whether the found came from 
the ftatue. 


CHAPTER II 


6 


Middle Egypt , or Hep ta no mis. 



empkis was the capital of this part of Egypt. Here were ma¬ 
ny ftately temples, efpecially that of the god Apis, who was ho¬ 
noured in this city after a particular manner. I fhall {peak of 
(thereafter, as well as of the pyramids which flood in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this place, and rendered it fo famous. 


fituated on the weft fide of the Nile 


Memp 


i) 


Grand Cairo, which feems to have fucceeded Memphis, was 


1 f 


Vol 


L 



$ 

1 

f*\ 


4 ^ 


f Lib. xvii. p. 805. 


* Germ 


S p. 816. 


h Thevenot. 


ammun 


uuracuns incenaii 

D ° a R ' S filxca effigies, ubi radlis folis ida eii, vgcalem fonuni redden 

p Clt » Annal. 1. ii, c. 61. 
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> 


built on the other fide of that river. The caftle of Cairo i 




..■is 


» 




of the greateft curiofities in Egypt. It (lands on a hill 


< \\ * 

ist 



the city, has a roek for its foundation, and is fur rounded 4 


walls of a vaft height and folidity. You go up to the 


a; 



a way hewn out of the rock, and which is fo eafy of afcentft 


loaded horfes and camels get up without difficulty. The 










eft rarity in this caftle is JofeplTs well, fo called, either be 


r 


cj 


the Egyptians are pleafed with afcribing their moft remarka 


particulars to that great man, or becaufe there is really fiicl 


tradition in the country. This is a proof, at leaft, that thevj 


in queftion is very ancient ; and it is certainly ‘worthy the 


m 


nificence of the moft powerful kings of Egypt. This weUfc 


were, two ftories, cut out of the rock to a prodigious dept 


One defcends to the refervoir of water, between the 


4 


bv a ftair-cafe (even or eight feet broad, confiding of 




dred and twenty fteps, and fo contrived, that the oxen em 



ed to throw up the water, go down with all imaginable eafe,tl 


defcent being fcarce perceptible. The well is fupplied from 


fpring, which is almoft the only one in the whole country. H 


oxen are 


ally turning a wheel with a rope. 




buckets are faftened. The water thus drawn from the Mffi 


lowermoft well, is conveyed by a little canal, into a referral 


which forms the (econd well; from whence it is drawn to 4 


top in the fame manner, and then conveyed by pipes to allpart 


of the caftle. As this well is fuppofed by the inhabitants oftk 


country, to be of great antiquity, and has indeed much of is 


antique manner of the Egyptians, I thought it mi 



place among the curiofities of ancient Egypt. 




1 Strabo fpeaks of fuch an engine, which, by wheels a 



lies, threw up the water of the Nile to the top of a vafr M 


hill; with this difference, that, inftead of oxen, an 


huB($ 


and fifty (laves were employed to turn thefe wheels. 


& 


* * 


The part of Egypt of which we fpeak, is famous for 



♦ ■***. 




i'? 


each of which deferves a particular examination 



Miti 


elate only the principal, fuch as the obelifks, the pyramids)! 


i'L .j 


labyrinth, the lake of Moeris, and the Nile 






fit. 

v r * • > I 


+ /* * 


, 'i*L 
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Lib 
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Part l 


153 


SECTION I, 


*The Obelisks . 


Egypt feemed to place its chief glory : 

Its obelifks form at this da 


* 


and 


iling monuments 

for pofterity. Its obelifks form at this dag, on account of their 
beauty as well as height, the principal ornament of Rome 
the Roman power, defpairing to equal the Egyptians, thought 
it honour enough to borrow the monuments of their kings. 

An obelifk is a quadrangular, taper, high fpire or pyramid. 


raifed perpendicularly, and terminating in a point, to ferve 


ornament to fome open fq 


and is very often covered 


with infcriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, with myftical charac¬ 
ters or fym bo Is ufed by the Egyptians to conceal and difguife 
eir facred things, and the myfteries of their theology. 

k Sefoftris erected in the city of Heliopolis two obelilks of ex- 
ime hard hone, brought from the quarries of Syene, at 


the 


extremity of Egypt. They were each one hundred and twenty 
cubits high, that is, thirty fathoms, or one hundred and eighty 
feet'. The emperor Auguftus, having made Egypt a province 
of the empire, caufed tlieie two obelifks to be tranfported to 
Rome, one whereof was afterwards broke to pieces. 1 He durft: 


not venture upon a third, which was of a monftrous fize 


It 


fand 


made in the reign of Ramifes : It is faid that twenty thou 


Conftantiu 


men were employed in the cutting of it. 
daring than Auguftus, ordered it to be removed to Rome 


Two of thefe obelifks are ftill 


hundred cubits, or twenty-fir 
°r two fathoms in diameter 


ell as another of 


fathoms high, and eight cubits, 
Caius Caefar had it brought 


from Egypt in a fliip of fo odd a form, that, according to Pli 

,1 ... * O 


Q h the like had 


Eve 


or been feen 


flie 


r y part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelifks 


7 were for the moft part cut in the quarries of Upper Egypt, 
cr e fome are now to be leen half finiflied. But the moft: 


wonderful circumftance 


that the 


k Di °d. lib. i. 


Egypt 

L ij 


fhould 


•It is 


p- 37. 


1 Plin 1. xxxvi. c. 8 , 9 


m 


Plin. K xxxvi. c, 9. 


^ ^ • t «»«**+* wm * v f y • 

°per to obferve, once for all, that an Egyptian cubit according to Mr. 

^ OllC foot lliHC inrhpc onrl •ihnnt 4’__ 
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•\ * 


have had the art and contrivance to dig even in the 


a 


canal, through which the water of the Nile ran in the 



of its inundation \ from whence they aiterwards raifed 









columns, obelilks and ftatues 


rafts, proportioned to thei 


ght 




order to convey them into Lower Egypt 


And 


i 


the country abound^ every where with canals, there were.fe 


places to which thofe huge bodies might not be carried with eafe 


ho’ their weight would have broke every other kind of engin 


it 


SECTION II. 


The Pyramids• 


A PYRAMID n is a 


folid or hollow bodv, having a larg 


generally a fquare bafe, and terminating in a point 


Ehere were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than til 


reft, one 


hereof + deferved to be ranked among the feva 


wonders of the world they did not Hand very far from I 


city of Memphis 


I {hall take 


here only of the larg 


.1 


of the three. This pyramid, like the reft, was built onand 


having a fquare bafe, cut on the outfide as fo many ftep 


decrealmg gradually quite to the fummit 




It was built wt 


hones of a prodigious fize, the leaft of which were thirty fa 


aht with wonderful art, and .covered with hieroglyph 

ZD 


According to feveral ancient authors, each fide was eight hi® 


red feet broad, and as many high 


Tire fummit of the pp< 


which to thofe who viewed it from below feemed a poiH 


platform, compofed of 


twelve mafly 


and each fide of that platform fixteen or eighteen feet 


M. de Chazclles, of the academy of fcie 




ho went f 


pofcly on the fpot in 1693, gives us the following dimenfioB 


The ftde of the fquare bafe 


110 


fathoa 


fronts are equilateral triangles, and 


12 



therefore the fuperfices of the ba 


fathom 


The perpendicular height 


3 


77i 


fatW 


The folid 


3,590 cubical 6* 


f - 


Herod 


Bind. 1. i. p. 39 


41. 






1 V » 


timber 


4 Vide Died. Sic. 




f > 

* • *. 4 * 

* * * • T-4 3 

■ - i mAo 

..'Ll* 
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An hundred thoufand men were constantly employed about 
this work, and were relieved every three months by the fame 
number. Ten complete years were fpent in hewing out the 
{tones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to 
Egypt; and twenty years more in building this immenfe edifice, 
theinfideof which contained numberlefs rooms and apartments. 
There were exprefted on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, 
the Sums it coft only in garlic, leeks, onions, and the like, for 

the workmen; and the whole amounted to Sixteen hundred 

* 

talents # of filver, that is, four millions five hundred thou¬ 
fand French livres ; from whence it was eafy to conjecture what 
a vaft fum the whole mu ft have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which by their fi¬ 
gure, as well as fize, have triumphed over the injuries of time 
and the Barbarians. But what efforts foever men may make, 

4 

their nothingnefs will always appear. Thefe pyramids were 
tombs; and there is ftiil to be feen, in the middle of the largeft, 
an empty fepulchre, cut out of one entire ftone, about three feet 
deep and broad, and a little above fix feet long f. Thus all this 
buftle, all this expence, and all the labours of fo many thoufand 
men, ended in procuring a prince, in this vaft and almoft bound 
lefs pile of building, a little vault fix feet in length. 


Befide 


r ^ 


the 


kings who built thefe pyramids, had it not in their power to be 
buried in them 5 and fo did not enjoy the fepulchre they had 
built. The public hatred which they incurred, by reafon of 
their unheard-of cruelties to their fubjeCts, in laying fuch heavy 
ta&s upon them, occafioned their being interred in fome ob- 
feure place, to prevent their bodies from being expofed to the 
^ry and vengeance of the populace. 

°This laft circumftance, which hiftorians have taken parti- 


of, teaches us what judgment we ought to pah 


thefe edifices, fo much boafted of by the ancients, 
juft to remark and efteem the noble 


It 


is 


but 


had for architecture 


genius which the Egyp- 
genius that prompted them from 


^e eai liefh times, and before they could have any models 


t 


Died. lib. i. p. 40. 

About 25,000!. Sterling. 


L iij 


fepulchre^ Lib. xvii. p. 808 
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imitate, to aim in all things at the grand and magnificent; and 
to be intent on real beauties, without deviating in the leaf! from 
a noble fimplicity, in which the highefl perfection of the art 
confifts. But what idea ought we to form of thofe princes, 
who confidered as fomething grand, the railing by a multitude 
of hands, and by the help of money, immenfe ftruCtures, with 
the foie view of rendering their names immortal; and who did 



not fcruple to deftroy thoufands of their fubjects to 
their vain-glory! They differed very much from the Romans 
who fought to immortalize themfelves by works of a magnifi. 
cent kind, but, at the fame time, of public utility. 

Pliny gives us, in few words, a juft idea of thefe pyramids 


~ • 

when he calls them a foolifh and ufelefs oftentation of the wealth 
of the Egyptian kings ; Regum pecuniae otioafa ac ftulta often- 
“ tatio.” And adds, that by a juft punilhment their memoryis 
buried in oblivion; the hiftorians not agreeing among themfelves 


about the names of thofe who firfl raifed thofe vain monuments, 


“ Inter eos non conftat a quibus faclae fint, juftifiimo cafuobli- 
« teratis tantae vanitatis auCtoribus.” In a word, according to 
the judicious remark of Diodorus, the induftry of the architefts 
of thofe pyramids is no lefs valuable and praife-worthy, than the 
defign of the Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we fhould moft admire in thefe ancient monuments, 
is, the true and Handing evidence they give of the fkill of the 
Egyptians in aftronomy; that is, in a fcience which feems in¬ 
capable of being brought to perfection, but by a long feries of 
years, and a great number of obfervations. M. de Chazelles, 
when he meafured the great pyramid in queftion, found that 
the four fides of it were turned exactly to the four quarters of 
the world *, and confequently fhewed the true meridian of that 
place. Now, as fo exact a fituation was in all probability purpofely 
pitched upon by thofe who piled up this huge mafs of ft° ne5 > 
above three thoufand years ago ; it follows, that, during foh®2 
a fpace of time, there has been no alteration in the heavens® 
that refpeCt, or, which amounts to the fame thing, in thepo^ 
of the earth or the meridians. This is M. de Fontenelle sre 

mark in'his eulogium of M. de Chazelles. 


P Lib. xxxvi. cap. 13. 
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SECTION III. 


The Labyrinth. 


What q has been faid concerning the judgment we^ought to 

form of the pyramids, may alfo be applied to the labyrinth, 
which Herodotus, who faw it, allures us was ftill more furprif- 
ing than the pyramids. It was built at.the mod; fouthern part 
of the lake of Moeris, whereof mention will be made prefent- 


Jy, near the 


of Crocodiles, the fame with Arfinoe. 


It 


fo much one fingje palace 


magnificent pile com 


com 


pofed of twelve palaces, regularly difpofed, which had a 
munication with each other. Fifteen hundred rooms, inter 
fperfed with terraffes, were ranged round twelve halls, and dif- 
covered no outlet to fuch as went to fee them/ There were 
the like number of buildings under ground. Thefe fubterrane- 
ous ftrudtures were defigned for the burying-place of the kings, 
and, who can fpeak this without confufion, and without depl 
ing the blindnefs of man! for keeping the facred crocodiles, 
which a nation, fo wife in other refpefls, worfhipped as gods. 

In order to vifit the rooms and halls of the labyrinth, it was 
neceffary, as the reader will naturally fuppofe, for people to 
take the fame precaution as Ariadne made Thefeus ufe, when 
he was obliged to go and fight the Minotaur in the labyrinth 


of Cre 


Virgil defcribes it in this manner 


Ut 1 quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alta 


Mille viis habuiffe dolum 


ancipitemaue 


1 


irremeabilis 


error 


mbagefque 


Caeca regens filo velligia. 

And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

With wand’ring ways, and many a winding fold. 
Involv’d the weary feet without redrefs. 


In 


a round error, which deny’d recefs : 

Not far from thence he grav’d the wond’rous maze; 
A thoufand doers., a thoufand winding ways. 


T • • • • 

JL iiij 




Herod 


P 


Diod 


Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 13. Strab. I. xvih 


S88 


s 


Ibid, 1 , vi, ver. 27. 
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SECTION IV. 


The Lake of Moeris 


The 


nobleft and moft wonderful of all the ftru&iires oj 

was the lake of Moeris: Accor- 


works of the kings of Egypt 
dingly, Herodotus confiders 


as 


ftly fupe 


to the 


pyra. 


ds and labyrinth. As Egypt was more or lefs fruitful 


proportion to the inundations of the Nile 


and 


as 


in theft 


floods, the too general flow or ebb of the waters were equally 


fatal to the lands \ king Moeri 


prevent thefe two 


veniences, and correct, as far as lay in his power, the irregu¬ 
larities of the Nile, thought proper to call art to the afliftance 
of nature ; and fo caufed the lake to be dug, which afterwards 
went by his name. This # lake was about three thoufand fix 
hundred ftadia, that is, about one hundred and eighty French 




leagues, and three hundred feet deep.. Two pyramids, oi 
each of which flood a coloflal ftatue, feated on a throne 
raifed their heads to the height of three hundred feet, in the 
midft of the lake, whilft their foundations took up the fa 



fpace under the water; a proof that they were erected before 
the cavity was filled, and a demonftration that a lake of fuch 


I 


vaft extent was the work of man’s hands, in one prince’s reign 
This is what fevcral hiflorians have related concerning the lake 
Moeris, on the teftimony of the inhabitants of the country. 
And the bifliop of Meaux, in his difcourfe on Univerfal Hifto* 
ry, relates the whole as fact. With regard to myfelf, I will 

confefs, that I do not fee the leait probability 
liblc to conceive, that a lake of an hundred and eighty league* 
in circumference, could have been dug in the reign of out 
prince ? In what manner 


Is it pot 


> 


and where, could 


the 


from 


b 


taken 
s to 


; conveyed ? What fliould prompt the Egyptians 
lofe the furface of fo much land ? By what arts could they ^ 


ft 


c Hercd. 1. ii. c. 140. Strab. 1„ xvii. p. 787. Diod. 1. i. p. 47* Plui. 1. v,c, 5‘ 
Pomp. Mela, 1. i„ 


* Vide Herod, and Diod. Pliny agrees almoll with them. 
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this vaft traft with the fuperfluous waters of the Nile 


169 

Many 


other objections might be made. In my opinion, therefore, we 
ffht to follow Pomponius Mela, an ancient geographer; efpe- 


ou 


cia 


Hy as his account is confirmed by feveral modern travellers. 
According to that author, this lake is but twenty thoufand 


paces 


y 


to that author, 
diat is, feven or eight French leagues in circumference 


lacus 


millia, paf- 


« “Moeris, aliquando campus, nunc 
« fuum in circuitu patens.” 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great 
canal, four leagues long*, and fifty, feet broad. Great fluices 

. as there was occa- 


pened or fliut the canal and lake 


fion. 


The charge of opening or fhutting them amounted to fifty 
talents, that is, fifty thoufand French crowns f. The fifhing 
of this lake brought the monarch immenfe fums but its chief 


ufe related to the overflowing of the Nile. When it rofe too 
high, and was like to be attended with fatal confequences, the 
fluices were opened : and the waters, having a free pafiage into 
the lake, covered the lands no longer than was neceflary to 
enrich them. On the contrary, when the inundation was too 
low, and threatened a famine; a fufficient quantity of water, 
by the help of drains, was let out of the lake, to water the 

In this manner the irregularities of the Nile were cor- 
; and Strabo remarks, that, in his time, under Petronius, 


lands. 

reded 


a governor of Egypt, when the inundation of the Nile was 
twelve cubits, a very great plenty enfued ; and even when it 
rofe but to eight cubits, the dearth was fcarce felt in the coun¬ 
ty* doubtlcfs, becaufe the waters of the lake made up for thofe 
°f the inundation, by the help of canals and drains. 



* 


Mela, 1. i. 
Eighty-five fladia 


f 11,250]. Sterling, 


1 


I 
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SECTION V. 


The Inundations of the Nile . 


The Nile is the great eft wonder of Egypt 


As it feldom 


raim 


there 


this 


which 


the whole country by its 


gular inundations* fupplies that defedt, by bringing 


year. 


ly tribute, the rains of other countries; which made a poetfaj 


ingenioufly 


<6 


The Egypt 


paftures, how great Toever tbt 




drought may be, never implore Jupiter for rain. 




Te propter nullos tellus tua poflulatimbres. 


Arida nec pluvio fupplicat herba Jovi *. 


To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 


mim, 


berlefs canals, of a length and breadth proportioned to thedif, 


ferent fituation and wants of the lands. 


The Nile brougit 


fertility every where with its falutary ftreams; united cities 


one with another, and the Mediterranean with the Red fea 


maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the king 


I 


dom againft the enemy; fo that it was at once the nourilk 


and protestor of Egypt. 


The fields were delivered up to it; 


but the cities that were raifed with immenfe labour, and Rood 


like iflands in the midfl: of the waters, looked down with joy 


on the plains which were overflowed, and at the fame time 


enriched by the Nile, 


This is a general idea of the nature and effects of this river, 


fo famous among the ancients. 


But a wonder fo ailonifhing 


itfelf. and which h 


o 


u 


been the objedt of the curiofity and ad' 


miration of the learned in all ages, feems to require a more 


particular defeription, in which I fhall be as concife as poffible, 


t. The Source of the Nile . 

The ancients placed the fources of the Nile in the mot®* 
tains of the moon, as they are commonly called, in the 10A 
degree of fouth latitude. But our modern travellers have <9 
covered that they lie in the I2th degree of north latitude: M 
by that means they cut off about four or five hundred leagi$ 

r 

* Seneca (Nat. Quaefl, 1. iv. c. z.) aferibes thefe verfes to Ovid, but they®*. 

Tibullus's. 


* 
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of the courfe which the ancients gave that river. It rifes at the 
foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of Goyam in Abyfc 


the kingdom of Goyam 


Abvf- 


finia 


from two fprings, or eyes, to fpeak 


the 


nguage of 


the 

tain 


large 


country, the fame word in Arabic fignifying eye and foun 
Thefe fprings are thirty paces from one another, each a 


of our wells or a coach-wheel 


The Nile 


cr 


eafed with many rivulets 


kich run into it ; and, after puf¬ 


fing through Ethiopia in a meandrous courfe, flows at laft into 

Egypt. 


2. The Cataracts of the Nile . 


That name is given to fome parts of the Nile, where the 
waterfalls down from the fteep rocks*. This river, which 
at firft glided fmoothly along the vaft deferts of Ethiopia, be-* 
fore it enters Egypt, paffes by the catara&s. Then, growing on 


fudden, contrary 


its nature, raging and violent 


thofe 


places where it is pent up and reftrained; after having at laft 
broke through all obftacles in its way, it precipitates from the 
top of fome rocks to the bottom, with fo loud a noife, that it is 
heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accuftomed by long prac¬ 
tice to this fport, exhibit here a fpedlacle to travellers that is 


more terrifying than diverting. 


Two of them go into a little 


boat; the one to guide it, the other to throw out the water. 
After having long fuflained the violence of the raging waves, 
by managing their little boat very deterouflv, they fufFer them- 

* Excipiunt cum (Nilum) cataradfae, nobilis infigni fpe&aculo locus.—— 


Illic 


• • • # 

excitatis primum aquis, quas fine tumultu leni alveo duxerat, violentus et 


torrens per malignos tranfitus profilit, difiimilis fibi-tandemque eludlatus ob- 

ftantia, in vaftam altitudinem fubito deftitutus cadit, cum ingenti circumjaccn- 
tlUm regionum ftrepitu; quem perferre gens ibi a Perils collocata non potuit, ob- 
t-iis afilduo fragore auribus, et ob hoc fedibus ad quietiora tranflatis. Inter mira- 

CJ ' d ^ um inis incredibilem incolarum audaciam accepi. Bini parvula navigia con- 
Icenduiit, quorum alter navem regit, alter exhaurit, Deinde multum inter ra- 
P‘dam infaniam Nili et reciprocos fludtus volutati, tandem tenuiflimos canales 
tCncn t) P c r quos angufta rupium effugiunt: et cum toto flumine effuli navigium 
r ^ns manu temperant, magnoque fpedlantium metu in caput nixi, cum jam ad- 
veris, merfofque atque obrutos tanta mole credideris, longe ab eo in quem 


eciderant loco navigant, tormenti modo miffi. 

r aquis tradit. Seijec. Nat. Quaeft. 1. iv. c. 2 . 


Nec mergit cadent unda, fed 
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felves to be carried away with the impetuous torrent as fail 
as an arrow. The affrighted fpectator imagines they are goi^ 
to be fwallowed up in the precipice down which theyfl]], 
when the Nile, reftored to its natural courfe, difcovers them a- 
gain, at a confiderable diltance, on its fmooth and calm wa. 
ters. This is Seneca’s account, which is confirmed by om 
modern travellers. 


3 


Causes of the Inundations of the Nile . 


* The ancients have invented many fubtile reafons for tie 


-Nile’s great increafe, as may be feen in Herodotus, Diodorus 


Siculus, and Seneca. But it is now no longer a matter ofdif. 


# 

pute, it being almoft univerfally allowed, that the inundations 


of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in Ethiop 




from whence this river flows. Thefe rains fwell it to fucha 


degree, that Ethiopia firft, and then Egypt, are overflowed; 


and that which at firfl: was but a large river, rifes like a fea, 


and overfpreads the whole country 


y Strabo obferves, that the ancients only guefled that the 


inundations of the Nile were owing to the rains which fall in 


great abundance in Ethiopia ; but adds 


feveral traveller) 


have fince been eye-witnefles of it; Ptolemy Philadelphia, who 


was very curious in all things relating to arts and fciences, hav¬ 


ing fent thither able perfons, purpofely to examine this matter, 


and to afcertain the caufe of fo uncommon and remarkable an 


cffed:. 


4. The Time and Continuance of the Inundations . 

7 Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and feveral 

other authors, declare, that the Nile begins to flow in Egyp 1 
at the furnmer folfticc, that is, about the end of June, and 
continues to rife till the end of September; and then decreafc 
gradually during the months of Qdtober and November; & 
ter which it returns to its channel, and refumes its wonted 
courfe. This account agrees almoft with the relations of*® 


x Ilcrod. I. ii. c. 19 — 27. Diod. 1. i. 
c. 1. ct 2. y Lib. xviii. p. 789. 
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the moderns, and is founded in reality on the natural caufe of 
the inundation, viz. the rains which fall in Ethiopia. Now, ac¬ 
cording to the conftant teftimony of thofe who have been on 
the fpot, thefe rains begin to fall in the month of April, and 
continue, during five months, till the end of Augufl and be¬ 
ginning of September. The Nile’s increafe in Egypt muft con- 
fequentiy begin three weeks or a month after the rains have 
beoun to fall in Abyfiinia ; and, accordingly, travellers obferve. 


that the Nile begins to rife in the month of May, but fo flowlv' 
at the frit, that it probably does not yet overflow its banks. 
The inundation happens not till about the end of June, and 
lafts the three following months, according to Herodotus. 

I muft point out to fuch as confult the originals, a contra¬ 
diction in this place between Herodotus and Diodorus on one 
fide*, and on the other, between Strabo, Pliny, and Solinus. 
Thefe laft fhorten very much the continuance 


of the inunda 


tiorr, and fuppofe the Nile to draw off from the lands in three 
months or a hundred days. And that which adds to the dif¬ 
ficulty, is, Plinv icems to ground his opinion on the teftimony 


Herodotus : “ In totum autem revocatur Nilus 


ripas 


“ in Libra, ut tradit Herodotus centefimo die.” I leave to 
the learned the reconciling of this contradiction. 


5. The Height of the Inundations. 

* The juft height of the inundation, according to Pliny, is 
fixteen cubits. When it rifes but to twelve or thirteen, a fa¬ 
mine is threatened 5 and when it exceeds fixteen, there is dan¬ 
ger. It muft be remembered that a cubit is a foot and a half. 
a The emperor Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdiclus pre¬ 
fect of Egypt, that the height of the Nile’s overflowing was fif¬ 
teen cubits, the 20th of September, in 362. The ancients do 


a 


Jub Epifl. 30. 


* Juftum incrementum eft cubiforum xvi. Mlnores aquae non omnia rigant: 
inipliores detinent, tardiusreccdendo. Hue ferendi tempura abfumunt folo ma- 
^ crUf: ibae non dant iitiente. Utrumque reputat provincia. In duodecimal- 
faniem fentit, in tredecim etiamnum efurit: quafcuordecim cubita hilarifa- 


I'-'in 


r • 

‘ tlJ ti"unr, qumdeebn fccuritatem, fexdecim delicias. Pirn. I. v. c. 9 
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not agree entirely with one another, nor with the modern^ 
with regard to the height of the inundation; but the differ 


ence is not very confiderabie, and may proceed, i. from tfe 
difparity between the ancient and modern meafures, which it 
is hard to eftimate on a fixed and certain foot j 2. from the 
careleffnefs of the obfervators and hiftorians ; 3. from the real 
difference of the Nile’s increafe, which was not fo great tie 
nearer it approached the fea. 

b As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation of the 
Nile, all the circumftances and different degrees of its increafe 

have been carefully confitiered ; and by a long feries of regular 

* 

obfervations, made during many years, the inundation itfdf 

♦ 

difeovered what kind of liarveft the enfuing year was likely to 


produce. 


The kings had placed at Memphis a meafureon 


which thefe different increafes were marked $ and from thence 
notice was given to all the reft of Egypt, the inhabitants of 
which knew, by that means, beforehand, what they might fear 


or promife themfelves from the harveft. 
well on the banks of the Nile, near the 


c Strabo fpeaks of a 
town of Syene, made 


for 


purpofe 


The fame cuftom is obferved to this day at Grand Cairo. 
In the court of a mofque there ftands a pillar, on which art 
marked the degrees of the Nile’s increafe ; and common criers 
every day proclaim in all parts of the city, how high it is rifen. 
The tribute paid to the grand iignior for the lands, is fettled by 
the inundation. The day it rifes to fuch a height, is kept asi 
grand feftival; and folemnized with fire-works, feaftings, and 


1 the remot- 
ttended with 


4 

all the demonftrations of public rejoicing ; and in the remot- 

# 

eft ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always attended with 
an univerfal joy throughout all Egypt, that being the fountain 
of its happinefs. 

d The heathens aferibed the inundation of the Nile to their 
god Serapis ; and the pillar on which was marked the increafe> 
was preferved religioufly in the temple of that idol. The eih* 
peror Conftantine having ordered it to be removed into the 


b Diod. I. i, p. 33. 

d Socrat. 1 . i. c, 18 


Sozom. 1 , v. c. 


Lib. xvii. p. 817 


4 
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church of Alexandria, the Egyptians fpread a report, that the 
Kile would rife no more by reafon of the wrath of Serapis; 
but the river overflowed and increafed as ufual the following 
years. Julian the apoftate, a zealous protestor of idolatry, 
caufed this pillar to be replaced in the fame temple, out of 
which it was again removed by the command of Theodofius. 


6. ^he Canals of the Nile and Spiral Pumps . 

Divine providence, in giving fo beneficent a river to Egypt, 
did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants of it mould be idle, 
and enjoy fo great a blefling, without taking any pains. One 
may naturally fuppofe, that as the Nile could not of itfelf co¬ 
ver the whole country, great labour was to be ufed to facilitate 
the overflowing of the lands ; and numberlefs canals cut, in 
order to convey the waters to all parts. The villages, which 
flood very thick on the banks of the Nile on eminences, had 

their canals, which were opened at proper times, to let 
rater into the country. The more diftant villages had 
s alfo, even to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus the 
s were fucceflively conveyed to the rnoft remote places^ 


each 
the ' 


Perfons 


permitted to 


the trenches to 


the 


waters, till the river is at fuch a height, nor to open them al¬ 
together ; becaufe otherwife fome lands would be too much 
overflowed, and others not covered enough. They begin with 
opening them in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, accor¬ 
ding to the rules prefcribed in a roll or book, in which all th£ 
meafures are exadlly fet down. By this means the water is 
dHpofed with fuch care, that it fpreads itfelf over all the lands. 


The 


overflowed by the Nile are fo extendv 


and 


ie fo low, and the number of canals fo great, that, of all the 
waters which flow into Egypt during the months of June, July, 
nd Augufl, it is believed that not a tenth part of them reaches 

he fea. 

But as, notwithftanding all thefe canals, there are abundance 


of high lands which cannot receive the benefit of the Nile 

overflowing 

turned with 


this want is fupplied by fpiral pumps, which 


order to bring the water into pipes, which 



i *]6 
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convey it to thefe lands. e Diodorus fpeaks of fuch an eng^ 


called Cochlea -^Egyptia, invented by Archimedes in‘his 


vels into Egypt. 


7 . tte FerTILITT caufcd by the NlLE . 


There is no country in the world where the foil i 


is mow 


t s 


fruitful than in Egypt *, which is owing entirely to the Nile* 


For whereas other 


hen they overflow lands, walh,i 


way and exhauft their vivific moifture \ the Nile, on the 


COD. 


trary, by the excellent flime it “brings along with it, fatten 


\ 4 . 


11 


and enriches them in fuch a manner, as fufliciently compep. 


fates for what the foregoing harveft had impaired. 


The knfJ 


»i * 


bandman, in this country, never tires himfelf with holding^ 


plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As foon as the N 3 c 


retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up the earth, ani 


temper it with a little fand, in order to leflen its ranknefs j af. 


ter which he fows it with great eafe, and with little or no a- 


pence 


Two months after, it is covered with all forts of 


and pulfe. The Egyptians generally fow in October and No. 


vember, according as the waters draw off, and their harveft is 


in March and April. 


The fame land bears, in one year, three or four different 


kinds of crops. Lett ices and cucumbers are fown firft *, then 


corn ; and, after harveft, feverai forts of pulfe which arepecii; 


liar to Egypt. As the fun is extremely hot in this 


and rains fall very feidom 


it is natural to fuppofe, that 


the earth would foon be parched, and the corn and pulfe burnt 


up by fo fcorching a heat, were it not for the canals and refer* 


voirs with which Egypt abounds $ and which, by the drains 


t> 


from th 


amply fupply wherewith 


and refrefti the 


.fields and gardens 


The Nile contributes no lefs to the nourifliment of cattlft 


hich is another fource of wealth to Egypt 


The 



begin to turn them out to grafs in November, and they 


c 


Lib. i. p. 30. et lib. v. p. 313 


Nilus 


* 9 

abradit, ut contra adjiciat vires.—Ita juvat agi os auabus ex caufis 3 et quod in 


uni 


et quod oblimat. 


Quaeft 
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till the end of March. Words could never exprefs how rich 
their paftures are; and how fat the flocks and herds (which, by 
reafon of the mildnefs of the air, are out night and day) grow 
very little time. During the inundation of the Nile, they 
fed with hay and cut flraw, barley and beans, which are* 

their common food. 

A man cannot, fays f Corneille le Bruyn in his Travels, help 

of God to this country. 


in; 

are 


obferving the admirable providence 


who fends 
Ethiopia, 


111 


a fixed feafon fuch great quantities of raij 
order to water Egypt, where a fhower of 


in 


fcarce 


falls 


the inhabi 


; and who, by that means, caufes the dried: 
and tooft fandy foil to become the richeft and mod: fruitful 

country in the univerfe. 

Another thing to be obferved here, is that, as 
tents fay, in the beginning of June and the four following 
months, the north-eaft winds blow conftantly, in order to keep 
back the waters which otherwife would flow too fall; and to 
hinder them from difeharging themfelves into the fea, the eifc 
trance to which thefe winds bar up, as it were, from them* 
The ancients have not omitted this circumftance. 

? The fame providence, whofe wavs are wonderful and in¬ 


finitely 


difplayed itfelf after a quite different 


Paleftine, in rendering 


eeding fruitful 




by 


in 


which fell during the courfe of the year, as is ufual in other 
places; nor by a peculiar inundation like that of the Nile 

rains at two feafons, when the 
God, to make them more fenfible 


Egypt; but by fending fixed 


people 


obedient 


of their continual dependence upon him. God himfdf com 
rounds them, by his fervant Mofes, to make this refledlion 


« h 


if 


the 


The land whither thou goeft in to poffefs it, is not as 


it 


land of Egypt 


£3 




from whence ye came out, wher 


(f 


f i 


thou fowedfi: thy feed, and wateredft it with thy foot, as 

But the land whither ye go to poi- 


a g ai *den of herbs 


» 


fefs it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drink eth 


the rain of heaven 

Volume I, 


After this, God promifes to gi\ 


of 

his 


M 


Vol 


Multiformis fap 


Erl 


Beut, 3d 


IS 
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people, fo long as they fihall continue obedient to' 1 
“ former and the latter rain 



urn, « 



up the 


The firffc in autumn, to brim 


and the fecond in the fpring and fumm 


to 


grow and 


8 . T *ivo Different Prospects Exhibited by the Nile 

There cannot be a finer fight than Egypt at two feafons 


the year 


# 


For if a man afcends fome mountain, or one 


the largefi: pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the months of ] 

* * 

- _ — * _ _ « S-% m •% m <a 



and Augufi, he beholds a vaft fea, in which number! 
towns and villages appear, with feveral caufeys leading 

place to place j the whole interfperfed with groves and foi 

• ** 

trees, whole tops are only vifible, all which forms a delighl 
profpeft. This view is bounded by mountains and woods, 
which terminate, at the utmoft diftance the eye can difcow, 

the moft beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the con. 

■ 

trary, in winter, that is to fay, in the months of January and 
February, the whole country is like one continued fcene 
beautiful meadows, whofe verdure, enamelled with fiowos, 
charms the eye. The fpe£tator beholds, on every fide, flods 
and herds difperfed over all the plains, with infinite numbers 
of hulbandmen and gardeners. The air is then perfumed If 
the great quantity of blofioms on the orange, lemon, an 
other trees ; and is fo pure, that a wholefomer or more agree* 
able is i not found in the world \ fo that nature, being thei 
dead as it were, in all other climates, feems to be alive on^ 
for fo delightful an abode 



. cPhe CANAL fanned by the Nile , by which ct CoMMUMk 

TION is made between the Ewo SEAS . 

1 The canal, by which a communication was made betwe 
the Red fea and the Mediterranean, ought to have a pb* 
here, as it was not one of the leafi: advantages which 




procured Egypt. Sefoftris, or, according to others, 

i Herod. 1 . i. c. 15S. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 804. Plin. 1 . xvii. c. 29. Diod.U'P* 1 ! 

* 111 a facies pulchcrrima eft, cum jam fe in agros Nilus ingeflit.. Latent ca®p 
©pertaeque fact valles: oppida inlularum rnodo extant. Nullum in Mediten# 1 ® 
nifipsr n:»v g ;; comnierciurr. ell: majorque eft laetitia in gentibus, 
terrarum fuarum vident. Senec. Nat. Quaeit- 1, iv. c. 2 . 
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tichus, firfl projected thedefign, and began this work. Necho 


and 


fucceflor to the laft prince, laid out immenfe fums upon it, 

employ^ a prodigious number of men. It is faid, that above 

He 

gave it over, terrified by an oracle, which told him that he 


fix fcore thoufand Egyptians perifhed in the undertaking 


would thereby open a door for Barbarians 



by this name 


they called all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The work was con¬ 
tinued by Darius, the fir ft of that name ; but he alfo delifted 
from it, upon his being to^d, that as the Red Tea lay higher 


Egypt 




ould drown the whole country. But it was at 


laft fmilhed under the Ptolemies, who, by the help of fluices 
opened or fliut the canal as there was occafion. It began no' 
far from the Delta, near the town of Bubafte. It was an hun¬ 
dred cubits, that is, twenty-five fathoms broad, fo that two ve£ 


fels might pafs with eafe 


had depth enough to carry the 


Iargeft fhips ; and was above a thoufand ftadia, that is, above 

fifty leagues long. This canal was of great fervice to the trade 

of Egypt. But it is now almoft filled up, and there are fcarce 
any remains of it to be feen. 


CHAPTER III 


Lower Egypt* 



am now to fneak of Lower Egypt. Its fhape, which ref 


bles 


a 


Z\, gave occafion to its bearing the latter name 


which is that of one of the Greek letters 


kind of ifland 


Lower Egypt forms 


begins at the place where the Nile is di 


ided into two large canals, through which it empties itfelf 


the Mediter 
the Pelufian. 


ranean : The mouth on the right-hand is called 

* 

and the other the Canopic, from two cities in their 


neighbourhood, Pelufium and Canopus, now called Dam 


and Rofett 


°thers of lefs note 


Between thefe two large branches, there are fiv 


fruitful 


This ifland is the beft cultivated, the mofl 


and the richefi in Egypt. Its chief cities, very an 


Gently, were Heliopolis, Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tani 


Canopus, Pelui 


&C 


and, in latter times, Alexandria, Nicop 


It was in the country of Tanis that the Israelites dwelt 

Mij 




k There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Minerva, who |j 
fuppofed to be the fame as Ills, with the following infcripti on . 
« I am whatever hath been, and is, and fhall be ; and riomor., 
« tal hath yet pierced through the veil that fhrouds me.” 

1 Heliopolis, that is, the city of the fun, was fo called from 
a magnificent temple there dedicated to that planet. Herodo. 
tus, and other authors after him, relate fome particulars cod. 
cerning the Phoenix and this temple, which, if true, wouldin* 
deed be very wonderful. Of this kind of birds, if we maybe* 
lieve the ancients, there is never but one at a time in the world, 
He is brought forth in Arabia, lives five or fix hundred years, 
and is of the fize of an eagle. His head is adorned withafhin. 
ing and molt beautiful creft ; the feathers of his neck are of a 
gold colour, and the reft of a purple ; his tail is white, inter* 
mixed with red, and his eyes fparkling like ftars. When he is 
old, and finds his end approaching, he builds a neft with wool 
and aromatic fpices, and then dies. Of his bones and marrorr 
a worm is produced, out of which another Phoenix is formed. 
His Hr ft care is to folemnize his parent’s obfequies, for which, 
purpofe he makes up a ball in the fhape of an egg, with abun¬ 
dance of perfumes of myrrh as heavy as he can carry, which he 
often aftays beforehand *, then he makes a hole in it, where be 
depofttes his parent’s body, and clofes it carefully with myrrh 
and other perfumes. After this he takes up the precious load 
on his fhoulders, and hying to the altar of the fun, in the city 

of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus difpute the truth of fome of thecir« 
cumftances of this account, but feem to fuppofe it true in ge¬ 
neral. Pliny, on the contrary, in the very beginning of W 
account of it, inhnuates plainly enough, that he looks upon the 
whole as fabulous; and this is the opinion of all modern authors. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evident falfe 
hood, hath yet introduced into almoft all languages, the cufton 
of giving the name of phoenix to whatever is lingular and ud* 
common in its kind : “ Kara avis in terris,” m fays Juvenal 

k Plut. in Ifid. p. 354. 1 Strab. 1 . xvii. p, 805. Herod, l.ii. c. 73 * ^ 

1 , x. c. 2. Tacit. Ann. I. vi, c. 28. m bat. vi. 
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BE SCRIPT! ON OF EGYPT. 


DESCRIPTION OF EGYPT. jgj 

fpeaking of the difficulty of finding an accoijipliffied woman in 
all refpe&s. And Seneca obferves the fame of a good man * 
What is reported of the fwans, viz. that they never ling but 
jn their expiring moments, and that 'then they warble very me* 


and 


lodioufly, is likewife grounded merely on a vul 
yet it is ufed, not only by the poets, but alfo by the orators, and 
even the philofophers* u O mutis quoque pifcibus donatura 

” n fays Horace to Melpomene 


cycm 


fi libeat, fonum 


Ci 


compares the excellent difcourfe which Craflus made in the 


fenate 


J 


dying fwan 


few days before his death, to the melodious finging 

rrrn V6 cc TT7~ *__ .. 



Ilia tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominis 


u et oratio. He Orat. 1. iii. n. 6 » And Socrates ufed to fay 
that good men ought to imitate fwans, who perceiving by a fecret 


dlinct, and a divination, what advantage there is in death, die 
finging and with joy. “ Providentes quid in morte boni fit. 


w cantu et voluptate moriuntur 


y> 


Tufc. Qu. 1. i. n. 73 


9 


cum 

. I 

and 


It was 


thought this ffiort digreffion might be of fervice to youth 
return now to my fubj e£h 

in 0 Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name of Mne- 
vis, was worffiipped as a god. Cambyfes, king of Perfia, exer- 
cifed his facrilegious rage on this city burning the temples, de* 
molifhing the palaces, and dehroying the moffc precious monu¬ 


ments of antiquity 


There are hill to be leen fome obe 


lifts which efcaped his fury 


and others were brought from 


thence to Rome, to which city they are an ornament 
this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom it had 
name, vied almoh in magnificence with the ancient cities of 


Egypt 


It hands four days journey from Cairo, and was for 


fes 


The merchandi- 
1 on the wehern 


erly the chief mart of all the eahern trade 

weie unloaded at Portus Muris-f*, a tow: 

pall of the Red fea ; from whence they were brought upon c 
mels a town of Ihebais, called Copht, and conveyed clow 


n Od. iii, 1, J v<> 


M iij 


0 Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 805. 


I* . 1 

Vir bonus tam cito nec fieri poteft, nec inteliigi 


“'! a,mo quingentcCmo nafcitur. 

t Or, Myos Hormos 


p Idem,!, xvi p. 781. 

tanquam Phoenix, fe 



4% 


1$2 


DESCRIPTION OF EGYPT 4 * 



p he Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants reforted from aj 

w 

* 

parts. 

It is well known, that the Eaft India trade hath at all times 
enriched thofe who carried it on. This was the chief foun* 
tain of the vaft treafures that Solomon amafled, and which en¬ 



abled him to build the magnificent temple of Jerufalem. 

* 

vid, by his conquering Idumaea, became maffcer of Elath and 
Efioncreber, two towns fituated on the eaftern fhore of the 



ed fea. From thefe two ports, r Solomon fent fleets to Q, 
phir and Tarfhifh, which always brought back immenfe riches^ 
This traffic, after having been enjoyed fome time by the Syria^ 


who 


gained Idumaea 


fhifted from them to the Ty 


s Thefe got all their merchandife conveyed, by the way of Rtf. 
nocolura, a fea-port town lying between the confines of Egypt 
and Palefline, to Tyre, from whence they diftributed them all 
over the weftern worid. Hereby the Tyrians enriched / them- 
felves exceedingly, under the Perfian empire, by the favour and 
protection of whole monarchs they had the full pofleffion of this 

trade. But when the Ptolemies had made themfelves makers of 

% 

Egypt, they foon drew all this trade into their kingdom, 
ing Berenice and other ports on the weftern fide of the Red fea, 
belonging to Egypt; and fixed their chief mart at Alexandria, 
which thereby rofe to be the city of the greateft trade in the 



world 


There 


it continued for a great many centuries after; 
and all the traffic, which the weftern parts of the world from 
that time had with Perfia, India, Arabia, and the eaftern coaits 
of Africa, was wholly carried on through the Red fea, and 
the mouth of the Nile, till a way was difeovered, a little abote 
two hundred years fince, of failing to thofe parts, by the cape 
of Good Hope. After this, the Portuguefe for fome time 

naged this trade , but now 
by the Englifh and Dutch. 


m 


gr oiled wholly 

This fhort account of the Eaft 


3 2 Sam. viii. 14. 


r 1 Kings ix. 26. 


He 




5 Strab. l.xvi.p’.# 
Lit. iB. which amount 


forty thoufand pounds Sterlin 


Prid, Cof 


Vol. I. ad anil, 74 


* 
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dia 


trade, From Solomon’s time, to the prefent age, is extract¬ 
ed from Dr. Priaeaux*. 

u For the conveniency of trade, there was built near Alexan- 
dria, in an i^nd called Pharos, a tower which bore the fame 
name. At the top of this tower was kept a fire, to light fuch 
fbips as failed by night near thofe dangerous coafts, which 
were full of fands and fhelves ; from whence all other towers, 
defigned for the fame ufe, have been called, as Pharo di Mefi* 
fina, &c. The famous architect Softratus built it by order of 


Ptolemy Philadelphus, who expended eight hundred talents 

*. It was reckoned one of the feven wonders of the 
Some have commended that prince, for permitting 


upon 
world. 


it 


99 


the architect to put his name in the infcription which was fix- 

ft 

ed on the tower inftead of his own f. It was very fhort and 

' t 

plain, according to the manner of the ancients. cc Softratus 

u Ciiidius Dexiphanis F. Diis Servatoribus pro navigantibus, 

* 

i. e. Softratus the Cnidian, fon of Dexiphanes, to the protecting 

9 

deities, for the ufe of fea-farihg people. But certainly Ptolemy 
muft have very much undervalued that kind of immortality 
which princes are. generally very fond of, to fuffer, that his 
name fhouid not be fo much as mentioned in the infcription of 
an edifice fo capable of immortalizing him. x What -we read 
in Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy of a mo- 
defly, which indeed would be very ill placed here. This au- 
thor informs us, that Softratus, to engrofs the whole glory of 
that noble ftruCftire to himfelf, caufed the infcription with his 
own name to be carved in the marble, which he afterwards 
Covered with lime, and thereon put the king’s name. The 
lime foon mouldered away : and by that means, inftead of pro¬ 
curing the architeCl the honour with which he had flattered 
himfeif, ferved only to difcover to future ages his mean fraud, 

and ridiculous vanitv. 

* 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they ufually do 


1 Part I, 1. i. p. p. 


M iiij 

u Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 719. Pli/i. 1 . xxxvi. c. 12. 


Hift 


p. 700 


KL 


hundred thoufand crowns, or l8o,c r c 1 . Sterling, 
t Magno animo Ptolemaei regis, quod in eapcrmiferit Softrati Cnidii architec 
iiru ^urae nomcn uifcnbi*- Plin, 
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in all places, luxury and licentioufnefs ; fo that the Alexandria 

voluptuoufnefs became a proverb *. In this city arts and fcie^ 
ces were alfo induftrioufly cultivated, witnefs that ftately edj. 
fice, furnamed the Mufeum, where the literati ufed to meet* 
and were maintained at the public expence; and the famous 
library, which was augmented confiderably by Ptolemy 
delphus, and which, by the magnificence of the kings his fe, 
cefiors, at laft contained feven hundred thoufand volumes, da 
Caefar’s wars with the Alexandrians, part of this library, fitto 

_ i 

ated in the f Bruchion, which confifted of four hundred thou. 

# . 

land volumes, was unhappily confumed by fire. 



PART SECOND. 

4 


Of the Manners and Customs cf the Egyptians . 

Egypt was ever confidered by all the ancients, as the moS 

♦ 

renowned fchool for wifdom and politics, and the fource from 
whence moll: arts and fciences were derived. This kingdom 
bellowed its noblell labours and finell arts on the improving 
mankind ; and Greece was fo fenlible of this, that its moftil- 


lullrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; even its greatle- 
gillators, Lycurgus and Solon, with many more whom it is 
needlefs to mention, travelled into Egypt, to complete their 
fludies, and draw from that fountain whatever was moft rare 

i 

and valuable in every kind of learning. God himfelf has gi* 
ven this kingdom a glorious tellimony, when praifing Mofesj 
he fays of him, that “ 2 he was learned in all the wifdom of the 

i 

<c Egyptians.” 

To give fome idea of the manners and culloms of Egypt* I 

fliall confine myfelf principally to thefe particulars : Its kings 

’ ! 

and government; priells and religion; foldiers and war \ fcien- 
ces, arts, and trades. 

The reader mull not be furprifed, if he fometimes finds, k 

y Plut. in Caef. p, 731. Seneca de tranquill. anim. c. ix. 2 Adis vii. 22 * 

% 

* Ne Alexandrinis quidem permittenda deliciis. Quintil. 
f A quarter or divifion of the city of Alexandria. 
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take notice of, a kind of contradiction. 


This 


c hcumftan ce is owing, either to the difference of countries and 
nations which did not always follow the fame ufages; or to the 
ilifferent way of thinking of the hifforians whom I copy. 


CHAPTER L 


Concerning the KINGS and GOVERNMENT\ 

The Egyptians were the firft people who rightly underfhood 


the rules of government 


A 


fo grave and ferious im 


mediately perceived, that the true end of politics is, to make life 
eafy, and a people happy. 




The kingdom was hereditary; but, according to a Diodorus 
the Egyptian princes conduced themfelves in a different man-* 
ner from what is ufually feen in other monarchies, where the 
prince acknowledges no other rule of his actions, but his arbi¬ 
trary will and pleafure. But here, kings were under greater re- 
ftraint from the laws, than their fubjeCls. They had fome par- 
ticular ones digefted by a former monarch that compofed part 
of thofe books, which the Egyptians called facred. Thus every 
thing being fettled by ancient cuflom, they never fought to live 
in a different way from their anceftors. 

No {lave or foreigner was admitted into the immediate fervlce 

of the prince j fuch a poll was too important to be intruded to 

any perfons, except thofe who were the mod: diftinguifhed by 

their birth, and had received the mod: excellent education', to 

the end that, as they had the liberty of approaching the king’s 

perfon, day and night, he might, from men fo qualified, hear 

nothing which was unbecoming the royal majeftyyor have any 

fentiments inftiJled into him, but fuch as were of a noble and 

generous kind. For, adds Diodorus, it is very rarely feen, that 

kings fly out into any vicious excefs, unlefs thofe who approach 

them approve their irregularities, or ferve as inflruments to their 
pafiions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the quality 
an d proportion of their eatables and liquids to be prefcribed 
l hem, a thing cudromary in Egypt, the inhabitants of which 

a B;od, hi. p. C 3, &c. 


i 
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were all fober, and whole air infpired frugality, hut eveittfot 
all their hours, and almoft every action, fhould be under ifo 
regulation of the laws. _ 

In the morning at day-break, when the head is cleared, anj 

* 

the thoughts moft unperplexed, they read the feveral letter 
they received ; to form a more juft and diftmdt idea of the af. 
fairs which were to come under their coniideration that day 
As foon as they were dreffed, they went to the daily facrifce 

performed in the temple ; where, furrounded with their wh|e 

\ ^ 

* 

court, and the vidtims placed before the altar, they 
the prayer pronounced aloud by the high-prieft, in whichjje 
afked of the gods, health and all other bleftmgs for 




becaufe he governed his people with clemency and j 
made the laws of his kingdom the rule and ftandard of his 


: ac< 


tions 


The high-prieft entered into a long detail of his 



men 


> 


* *i' 






obferving that he was religious to the gods, affable ti 
derate, juft, magnanimous, fmcere; an enemy to 
liberal ; mafter of his paflions ; punifhing crimes with the ill. 
moft lenity, but boundlefs in rewarding merit. He nextfpok 
of the faults which kings might be guilty of; but fuppofedat 

the fame time, that they never committed' any, except 

* 

prife or ignorance ; and loaded with imprecations fuch 

minifters as gave them ill counfel, and fupprefled or 

the . truth. Such were the methods of conveying inftru&ion to 

their kings. It was thought that reproaches would on 

their tempers \ and that the moft effectual method to infpitt 

them with virtue, would be to point out to them their dutyio 

praifes conformable to the fenfe of the laws, and pronounce! 

in a folemn manner before the gods. After the prayers an 

facrifice were ended, the counfels and actions of great inti 

were read to the king out of the facred books, in order that In 

might govern his dominions according to their maxims, a® 

1 1 

maintain the laws which had made his predeceffors andante? 



1 


fubjefts fo happy. 

I have already obferved, that the quantity as well as quality 
of both eatables and liquids were preferibed, by the laws, 


toth» 


king: His table was covered with nothing but the moft com# 0 ! 1 
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neats*, becaufe eating in Egypt was deftgned, not to tickle the 
alate, but to fatisfy the cravings of nature. One would have 


? 

:onc 


luded, obferves the hiftorian, that thefe rules had been 
aid down by fome able phyfician, who was attentive only to 
Jie health of the prince, rather than by a legiflator. The fame 
Iniplkity was feen in all Other things ; and we read in b Plu¬ 
tarch, of a temple in Thebes, which had one of its pillars in 
fcribed with imprecations againft that king, who firft introdu- 
ced profufion and luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their mo ft eftential func- 
ion, is the adminiftering juftice to their fubje&s. Accordingly, 
the kings of Egypt cultivated more immediately this duty; con¬ 
vinced that on this depended not only the eafe and comfort of 
the feveral individuals, but the happinefs of the ftate which 


nrould be an herd of robbers, rather than a kingdom, fhould 
the weak be unprotected, and the powerful enabled by their 
riches and credit, to commit crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were feleCted out of the principal cities, to 
;onn a body or alfembly for judging the whole kingdom. The 
prince, in filling thefe vacancies, chofe fuch as were mo ft re¬ 
nowned for their honefty \ and put at their head, him who 
ns moft diftinguifhed for his knowledge and love of the laws, 
md was had in the moft univerfal efteem. By his bounty. 


:hey had revenues aftigned them, to the end that being freed 

cares, they might devote their whole time to 


domeftic 


he execution of the laws. Thus, honourably fubftfted by the 
jenerofity of tlie prince, they adminiflered juftice gratuitoufly 
0 ^e people, who have a natural right to it; among whom it 
night to have a free circulation, and, in fome fenfe, among 


he 


poor more than the rich, becaufe the latter find a fupport 
within themfelves $ whereas the very condition of the former 
:x pofes them more to injuries, and therefore calls louder for 


he protection of the laws. 


To guard againft furprife, affairs 


vere tranfaCled by writing in the aiTemblies of thefe judges. 
l ^ ,il species of eloquence, a falfe kind, was dreaded, which 

tazzles the mind, and moves the paftions. Truth could not 

s 

b De Ifid, ct Ofir, p, 354. 
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be exprefted with too much plainnefs, as it was to have# 


only fway in judgments ; becaufe in that alone the rich 


r* 4 


m 


poor, the powerful and weak, the learned and the 


ignorant 


i 


were to find relief and fecurity. The prefident of this fenat* 


wore a collar of gold fet with precious ftones, at which hung 


figure reprefented blind, this being called the emblem of truth. 


When the prefident put this collar on, it was underftood 


fignal to enter upon bufinefs 


asa 


who 


He touched the party withit. 


gain his caufe, and this was the form of 


fentence 


paffing 


0 

* 

The mo ft excellent circumftance in the laws of the Ej* 



tians, was, that every individual, from his infancy, was nurture 


ed in the ftri<fteft obfervance of them 


A new cuftom in c 



gypt 


kind of miracle 


All things there ran in tfr 


channel 5 and the exa<ftnefs with which little matters were ad- 


Iiered to, preferved thofe of m9re importance 5 and indeed 


Egypt 


preferved their laws and cuftoms longer than the 


Wailful murder was punifhed with d death, whatever migit 


be the condition of the murdered perfon, whether he was free¬ 


born 


other wife 


Egyptians was fup 


In this the humanity and equity of the 


that of the Romans, who gave# 


mafter an ablolute power as to life and death over his Have. 


The emperor Adrian indeed abolifhed this law ; from an opi* 


that an abufe of this nature ought to be reformed 


antiquity or authority be ever fo great 


c 


Perjury was alfo punifhed with death, becaufe that 


attacks both the gods, whofe majefty is trampled upon by 


oking their 


falfe oath \ and men in breaking tie 


ftrongeft tie of human fociety 


fincerity and honefty 


f 


The falfe accufer was condemned to undergo the punift" 


ment, which the perfon accufed was to have fuffered, had tic 


accufation been proved 


He who had negledted or refufed to fave 


man 


life when 


attacked, if it was in his power to aftift him, was punilhed 


c Plut. in Tim. p. 656 


e 


Pag 


I 


£ Idem. 


d Diod. 1 . i, p. 70. 
& Idem* 
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rig° 


roufly as the aftaffin : But if the unfortunate perfon could 

be fuccoured, the offender was at leaft to be impeached. 

Thus 


a nd penalties were decreed for any negledt of this kind, 
the fiibjefts were a guard and protection to one another 

the 

the bad 


and 


whole body of the community united againft the deftgns of 


No man was allowed to be ufelefs to the ftate 


but 


obliged to enter his name and 


every 



of abode in a 


public regifter, that remained in the hands of the magistrate, 
and to annex his profeffion, and in what manner he lived. If 
fuch a one gave a falfe account of himfeif, he was immediately 

put to death. 


To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of floth, frauds, 
and chicane, king Afychis made a very judicious law. The 
wifeft and bed: regulated hates, as Athens and Rome, ever 
found infiiperabl'e difficulties in contriving a juft medium, to 
reftrain, on one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the exac¬ 
tion of his loan ; and on the other, the knavery of the debtor, 
who refufed or neglected to pay his debts. Now Egypt took 
a wife courfe on this occafton ; and without doing any injury 


to the perfonal liberty of its inhabitants, or ruining their fami¬ 
lies, purfued the debtor with inceftant fears of infamy from 
his difhonefty. No man was permitted to borrow money with- 
pawning to the creditor the body of his father, which eve- 


out 


ry Egyptian embalmed with great care ; and kept reverentially 
m his houfe, as will be obferved in the fequel, and therefore 
roight be eafily moved from one place to another. But it was 
equally impious and infamous not to redeem foon fo precious 


* Pkdg e 5 and he who died without having difcharged this 
^ ut } T j was deprived of the cuftomary honours paid to the dead**, 

orus remarks an error committed by fome of die 


Diod 


Herod 


Diod 


ht) io<Ui.p.6 9 . 

^ is aw put the whole fepulchre of the debtor into the power of the creditor, 
oremoved to his own houfe the body of the father : The debtor refufinit todif* 

dtarce Kit i: 

- litigation, was to be deprived of burial, either in his father’s fepulchre 

n V other ; and whilft he lived, he was not permitted to bury any perfon de~ 
*"*<1 from him. 
toil 




\ f 4 i 

z rov caurS Herod 


avro.' tKslvct TtX'.u'i.’iTxvTt ijvoci TX^f.r KV-- Vi ecu 
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Grecian legislators. They forbid, fordnftance, the takin 



way, to Satisfy debts, the horfes, ploughs, and other implement 


of hufbandry employed by peafants \ j udging it inhum 


reduce, by this Security, theSe poor men to an 


an to 


difcharging their debts, and getting their bread : 



fame time they permitted the creditor to impriSon the peafai 




themSelves, who only were capable of ufing thefe implements. 


which expoSed them to the Same inconveniences, and at tie 


fame time deprived the government of perfons who belonged, 




and are necefTary to it; who labour for the public emolument 


and over whofe perfon no private man has any right. 




t 


Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priefts, vk 


cbuld marry but one woman. Whatever was the condition & 


the woman, whether fhe was free or a Have, her children vert 


deemed free and legitimate. 


One cuftom that was praftifed in Egypt, fhewed the pro¬ 


found darknefs into which fuch nations as were mo ft celebrated 


for their wifdom have been plunged ; and this was the mar* 


riage of brothers with their lifters, which was not only autho¬ 


rized by the laws, but even 


y 


fome meaftire. was 


part of 


their religion, from the example and pradlice of fuch of their 


gods, as had been the moft anciently and univerfally adored 


in Egypt, that is, Ofiris and Ilis. 


n 


A very great refpedt was there paid to old age. The young 


were obliged to rife up for the old, and on every occafion, to 


relign to them the moft honourable feat* The Spartans bor¬ 


rowed this law from the Egypt 


The virtue in the higheft efteem amongft the Egyptians* 


was gratitude. The glory which has been given them of being 


the moft grateful of all men, Shews that they were the beft 


formed of any nation for focial life. Benefits 


the band of 


concord both public and private. He who acknowledges » 


loves to do good to others \ and in banifhing ingra^ 


t V 


iude, the pleafure of doing good remains fo pure and engaging 


that it is impoftible for a man to be infenlible of 


Buts? 


kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians a more plealing fatisfac- 


Diod, 1. i. p. 73 


Idem, p 


Herod 
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tion, th an that which was paid to their kings. Princes, whilft 
living, were by them honoured as fo many vifible reprefenta- 

of the deity; and after their death were mourned as the 


fathers of their country 


Thefe fentiments of refpeft and 


dernefs proceeded from a ftrong perfuafton, that the divinity 

^ i- i i i i.i- _ / 


himfeif had placed them upon the throne 


he diftinguilhed 


them fo greatly from all other mortals ; and that kings bore 

the moft noble charadteriftics of the Supreme Being, as the 

power and will of doing good to others 


perfo 


were united in their 


ns. 


CHAPTER II. 


Concerning the Priests and Religion' of the Egyptians 


Priests, in Egypt, held the fecond rank to kings, 
great privileges and revenues; their lands were exempted from 


They ha4 


polls ; of which fome 
faid, “ ° Jofeph made 


« 


feen in Genelis, where 
a law over the land of Egypt, 

:ept the land of 


py 


that Pharaoh fhould have the fifth part, 
the priefts only, which became not Pharaoh 
The prince ufually honoured them with a large lhare in his 

government, becaufe they, of all his fubje&s, 

ad received the belt education, had acquired s ....... 

knowledge, and were moll ftrongly attached to the kind’s per 

fnn i.1 i ^ . £> X 


confidence and 


tiie greatcft 


They 


at one and the 


and 


Jonand the good of the public. ..... aJ 

ame t lme the depofitaries of religion and of the fciences 

o t us circumftance was owing the great refpeft which was paid 

an y the natives as well as foreigners, by whom they were 
m J C ° nfU r !ted Upon the moft facred things relating to the 

fteries of relig 

Vera l fcienrrc 


O -'- & w 

and the moft profound fubjedls in the fe 


The Egyptians pretend 


and 


he the fir ft infti tutor 


of fefti 


«lebr t r Ceffi0nS ^ h ° n0Ur ° f the S ° ds - ° ne feftival was 
ill „ “ the clt ? of Bubafte, whither perfons reforted from 

:y dr „ S ° ,gyptj and upwards of feventy thoufand, befides 

arci >, were fer-,-, -.<• 


Another, fu 


9 


G *n. xlvii. 26 . 


d the feaft of the 


Herod. 1, ii. c. 6o 
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lights, was folemnized at Sais. All perfons, throughout djl 




x 


gypt, who did not go to Sais, were obliged to illuminate 


M - 


windows* 




q Different animals were facrificed in different 


. -? s y? 
•I'ViK 


t V» A'* * 


but one common and general ceremony was obferved in 


orifices, viz, the laying of hands upon the head of the 



loading it at the fame time with imprecations 5 and prayingtl| 


»* >' 




i ;1 


gods, to divert upon that victim, all the calamities which mi 


<•%>- 


7 - 


■r •! 


threaten Egypt 



• 4 


«• \ 


.4 


■a: 


t, 


r It is to Egypt, that Pythagoras owed his favourite dq&int 


of the Meteinpfychods, or tranfmigration of fouls. 


i ' * 


tians believed, that at the death of men, their fouls 



grated into other human bodies ; and that, if they had bgl 




vicious, they were imprifoned in the bodies of unclean or 


. V 

• « 'i}S. iK 



V.: 


* 




happy beads, to expiate in them their pad tranfgreflions j ail 





that after a revolution of forne centuries, they again ani 


• ► *- 


4 « 



% - 


other human bodies. 


V> 
IV*. A 

* b 1 


The prieds had the poffefUon of the facred books 


• 1 >. 


** * 


■A* 


contained, at large, the principles of government, as well?® 



) 





•' ■ * 




the myderies of divine worfhip. Both s were commonly in! 


voived in fymbols and enigmas, which, under thefe veils, made 


n 


XI 


truth more venerable, and excited more drongly the curidfitf 


I- 


f 


C 


c 


ox men* 


The figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian fan&aa 


* 

i 


ries, with his finger upon his mouth, feemed to intimate, that 


f 


.. v 


V 


a 


myderies were there inclofed, the knowledge of which was 




revealed to very few. The fphinxes, placed at the enhance 


of all temples, implied the fame. It is very well known, that; 


-'1 


• / 

pyramids, obelifks, pillars, datues, iff a word, all public 


no* 


H 


n aments, were ufuaHy adorned with hieroglyphics, that /is. 


with fymbolical writings 5 whether thefe were charh&ers ini' 




known to the vulgar, or figures of animals, which 



hidden and parabolical meaning. c Thus, by a hare, was 





vr 




nified a lively and piercing attention, becaufe this cr 


a very delicate hearing. u The datue of a judge without 


A ♦ 


► * < 


A 


- t 




; «a 


v- 




<3 


t 



erod. 1. ii. c. 39. 


r Diod. 1 . i. p. 88. 


s Plut. de Ifid. et Ofnvp 


•v 





'lut. Sympof. i. iv. p. 6;o. 


u Id. de Ifid. p. 355 
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and with eyes fixed upon the ground, fymbolized the duties of 
thofe who were to exercife the judiciary fundfions. 


It would require a volume 


treat fully of the relig 


of 


the Egyptians. But I fhall confine myfelf to two articles, which 
form the principal part of the Egyptian religion j and thefe are 
the worship of the diffei ent deities, and the ceremonies relat-* 


wig 


funerals 


SECTION L 


Of the W OR SHIP of the various D PITIES „ 

* • 

Never were any people more fugerifttious than the Egyptians 

they had a great number of gods, of different orders and de 


* 

9 


grees, which a fhall omit, becaufe they belong more to fable 

tkn to hiftory. Among the reft, two were univerfally adored 
in that country, and thefe were, Ofi 

thought to be the fun and moon $ 

thofe planets gave rife to idolatry. 


*is and Ifis, which are 

♦ 

and indeed the worfhip of 


Befides thefe gods, the Egyptians worfhipped a great num 

g, the wolf, the hawk, the cro- 
Many of thefe beafts were the 


ber of beafts 

* 

codile, the ibis 


the ox, the do 


the 


&c 


particular 


5 


and 
th e ir 

This 


objeds only of the fuperftition of fome 

wniift a people worfhipped one fpecies of animals as gods 
neighbours had the fame^ animal-gods in abomination, 
was the fource of the continual wars which were carried on be 
tween one city and another $ and this was owing to the falfepo 
% of one of their kings, who, to deprive them of the .oppor 


tunity and means of 


ifpiring againft the ftate, endeavoured 


this 


■lie them, by engaging them in religious contefts. I call 
fdfe and mi/taken policy, becaufe it diredlly thwarts the 


fpirit of 


& 




nt, the aim of which 


to unite all 


^embers in the ftridteft ties, and to make all its fhrength 
in the perfect harmony of its feveral parts. 



*4) 



I 1 ! 


er y nation had a great zeal for their god 


C( 


Cice 


VoL 


y 


u 


Among 


5$ 




very common to fee tempi 


bed, and 


N 


X 


Be 




Quaeft, 1. v, n. 7S 


gyptian flork 


* 
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BoohJ, 


<c ftatues carried off ; but it was never known, that 



€C in Egypt ever abufed a crocodile, an ibis, a cat; for its info, 


€C 


bitants would have fuffered the moft extreme torments, n 


€C 


ther than be guilty of fuch facrilege. 


yy 


y It 


was 


death fo 


any perfon to kill one of thefe animals voluntarily; andevena 


punifhment was decreed againft him, who fhould have killed an 


ibis, or a cat, with or without defign. 2 Diodorus relates 


an 


incident, to which he himfelf was an eye-witnefs, during fo 


ftay in Egypt. A Roman having inadvertently, and without 


deflgn, killed a cat, the exafperated populace ran to his houfe- 


> 


and neither the authority of the king, who immediately detach. 


ed a body of his guards 


the terror of the Rom 


nam& 


d refeue the unfortunate criminal. And fuch was there' 


which the Egyptians had for thefe animals, that 


A 

extreme famine they chofe to eat one another, rather than fe 



upon their imagined deities. 


a Of all thefe animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus by the 


Greeks, was the moft famous. Magnificent temples wereereft 


ed to him; extraordinary honours were paid him while he 


lived, and ftill greater after his death. Egypt went then into 2 


general mourning. His obfequies were folemnized with fuch a 


pomp as is hardly credible. In the reign of Ptolemy Lagos 


» 


the bull Apis dying of old age the funeral pomp, befides 


the ordinary expences, amounted to upwards of fifty thoufand 


French crowns f. After the laft honours had been paid to the 


deceafed god, the next care was to provide him a fucceflbr, 




and all Egypt was fought through for that purpofe 


He was 


known by certain figns, which diftinguifhed him from all othi 


animals of that fpecies ; upon his forehead, was to be a white 


fpot, in form of a crefcent ; on his back, the figure of an eagle; 


upon his tongue that of a beetle. 


As foon as he was found 


> 


mourning gave place to joy; and nothing was heard, in allp^ 


HerocI 


Died 


Herod 


Diod 


46 


* 

affirms, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain term of year 5 


• jti 


was 


drowned in the priefts well. Non eft fas eum certos vitae excedereanflO J >® £ ‘ 


fumq 


Hift. 1 . viii, c. 46 


+ Abo 


ia 
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of Egypt, b ut feftivals and rejoicings. The new god was brought 

to Memphis, to take pofTeiBon of his dignity, and tjiere inftal- 
led with a great number of ceremonies. The reader will find 


hereafter, that Cambyfi 


9 


his return from his unfortunate 


expedition againft Ethiopia, finding all the Egyptians in tranf- 

ports of joy for their new god Apis, and imagining that this 

was intended as an infult upon his misfortunes, killed, in th^ 

firft harts of his fury, the young bull, who by that means had 
but a fhort enjoyment of his divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf fet up near mount Sinai by 


• / 
the Ifraelites, was owing to their abode in Egypt, and an imi— 


of the god Ap 


well as thofe which ‘^vere afterwards 


fet up by Jeroboam, who had refided a confiderable time i] 
Egypt, in the two extremities of the kingdom of Ifrael. 

The Egyptians, not contented with offering incenfe to ani 

mals, carried their folly to fuch an excefs, as to afcribe a divi 

nity to the pulfe and roots of their gardens. For this they ar< 
ingenioufly reproached by the fatyrifh 


% 

% 


Who * has not heard where Egypt’s realms are nam’d 
What monller gods her frantic fons have fram’d ? 
Here Ibis gorg’d with well grown ferpents, there 
The Crocodile commands religious fear : 

Where Memnon’s ftatue magic firings infpire 


With vocal founds, that emulate 


And 


lyre; 


pompous ruins mourns 


A monkey-god, prodigious to be told! 
Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnifh 
ho godfhip here blue Triton’s fcaly hei 
The river progeny is there preferr’d: 
Through towns Diana’s power negledl 
^ here to her dogs afpiring temples rift 
And fhou’d you leeks or onions eat, no 
Wou d expiate the facrilegious crime. 
Religious nations fure, and bleft abodes, 

^ ^ ere cv ’*y orchard is o’er-run with gods 


5 


time 


ft is aftonifhing to fee a nation, __ ai 

^bo\e all others with regard to wifdom and learning 


which boafled 


fuperiority 


3 


thus blind 




a 


Q^is nefcit, Voluli Bithyniee,qualia demens 

Crocodilon adorat 


Nij 




Pars haec ; iiJa pavet faturam ferpentibus Ibin 


J 



manners and customs 


196 


hoti 1 


ns. 


ly abandon itfelf to the moft grofs and ridiculous fuperftitio 
Indeed, to read of animals and vile infers, honoured with re- 
ligious worfhip, placed in temples, and maintained with great 
care and at an extravagant expence # j to read, that thofewho 
murdered them were punifhed with death $ and that thele 



ver 


animals were embalmed, and folemnly depofited in tombs, 

ligned them by the public \ to hear, that this extravagance was 

carried to fuch lengths, as that leeks and onions were acknow¬ 
ledged as deities 5 were invoked in neceflity, and depended upon 

for fuccour and protection 5 are excefles which we, at this dif. 
tance of time, can fcarce believe ; and yet they have the evi¬ 
dence of all antiquity. You enter, fays Lucian b , into a mag- 

» 

nificent temple, every part of which glitters with gold and fit 

You there look attentively for a god, and are cheated 
with a ftork, an ape, or a cat \ a juft emblem, adds that author, 
of too many places, the mafters of which are far from being 
the brighteft ornaments of them. 

c Several reafons are given of the worftiip paid to animals by 
the Egyptians. 

The firft is drawn from the fabulous hiftory. It is pretend¬ 
ed that the gods, in a rebellion made againft them by men, fled 
into Egypt, and there concealed themfslves under the form of 
different animals 5 and that this gave birth to the worfhip, 
which was afterwards paid to thofe animals. 

The fecond is taken from the benefit f which thefe feveral 


b Imag. 


c Diod. 1. i. p. 77, &c. 


Effigies facri nitet aurea cercopitheci, 

Dimidio magicae refonant ubi Memtione chordae, 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
Illic caeruleos, hie pifeem fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum et caepe nefas violare, ac frangere morfu. 
O fandtas gentes, quibus haec nafeuntur in hortis 
Numina ! 


Ju v e n . Satyr, rfi 


•* Diodorus affirms, that in his time, the expence amounted tonolefsth 100115 
hundred thoufand crowns, or 22,5c o 1 . Sterling. Eib. i. p. 76. 

j- Ipfi, qui irridentur ^Egyptii, nuliam bel.'uam nifi ob aliquam utilitatenb ^ 

ex, ca caperent, confecraverunt. Cic. de XStet. Deor, lib, i, n, 101 . 
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nnimals procure to mankind : Oxen by their labour ; fheep by 

; dogs by their fervice in hunting and 


O 

a 


heir wool and milk ; 

uarding houfes, whence the god Anubis was reprefented with 

a bird very much refembling a ftork. 


dog’s head 


The ibis 


was worshipped, becaufe he put to flight the winged ferpents, 
with which Egypt would otherwife have been grievoufly infeft- 
ed; the crocodile, an amphibious creature, that is, living alike 
upon land and water, of a furpriflng ftrength and flze *, 


was 


worfhipped, becaufe he defended Egypt from the incurflons of 


wild Arabs ; the ichneumon was adored 


becaufe he pre 


vented the too great increafe of crocodiles, which might have 
proved deffru&ive to Egypt-' Now the little animal in queftion 
does this fervice to the country two ways. Firf^ it watches the 
time when the crocodile is abfent, and breaks his eggs, but does 
not eat them. Secondly, when he fleeps upon the banks of the 
Nile, which he always does with his mouth open, this fmall a- 
nimal, which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once into his 
mouth; gets down to his entrails, which-he gnaws ; then pier¬ 
cing his belly, the fldn of which is very tender, he efcapes with 


fafety 


nd thus, by his addrefs and fubtilty. 


victoriou 


5 


fo terrible 


Philofophers, not fatisfled with reafons, which were too trif* 
ling to account for fuch Arrange abfurdities as difhonoured the 
heathen fyflrem, and at which themfelves fecretlv blufhed i 


have, fmce the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, fuppofed a third 
reafon for the worfliip which the Egyptians paid to animals ; 
and declared, that it was not offered to the animals themfelves, 
hut to the gods, of whom they are fymbols. d * Plutarch, in his 
treatife, where he examines profeffedly the pretentions of Ifls 
and Ohris, the two moft famous deities of the Egyptians, fays 

1 : cc Philofophers honour the image of God wherever 


follow 


(c 


they find it, even in inanimate beings, and confequently more 


thofe which have life 


(C 


the worlhippers of thefe animals 


We are therefore to approve. 


d p. 382. 


but thofe who, by their 

Niij 


% 

^hicfc, according to Herodotus, is no more than 17 cubits in length. I., li. 


c. 68. 
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<C 


means, afcend to the deity 


tC 


they are to be confldered as ft 


tc 


many mirrors, which nature holds forth, and in which th 


fupreme being difplays himfelf in a wonderful manner 


tc 


«( 


fo many inftruments, which he makes ufe of to manif e ft 


twardly, his incomprehenfible wifdom. Should men there. 


tC 


tC 


fore, for the embellilhing of flatues, amafs together all the 


gold and precious ftones in the world ; the worfhip muft 


(C 


be referred to the ftatues, for the deity does not exift 


iot 


in 




€C 


lours artfully difpofed, nor in frail matter deftitute of fenfe 


ft and motion 




e 


Plutarch fays in the fame treatife, €C thatas 


the fun and moon, heaven, earth, and the fea 


3 


common 


(( 


all men, but have different names according to the diiib 


CC 


of nations and languages ; in like manner, though there 


tc 


but one deity, and one providence which governs the 


<c verfe, and which has feveral fubaltern minifters under 




men give to this deity, which is the fame, different 


€€ 


and pay it different honours, according to the laws and cuf. 


cc 


toms of every country 


yy 


But were thefe reflections which offer the molt rational 


dication pofiible, of idolatrous worfhip, fufflcient to cover the 


di 




of 


Could it be called a railing of the divine attri 


butes m a fuitable manner, to direCt the worfhipper to admire 


and feek for the image of them in beafts of the moll vile and 


contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, ferpents, and cats ? Wasnot 


this rather degrading and debaflng the deity, of whom, even 


the moft ftupid, ufually entertain a much greater and more 


an 


guft idea 


Howe\ 


3 


afcend fi 


thefe philofophers were not always fo juft, as to 


feript 


fenftble beings to their inviflble author 


The 


tell 


that thefe pretended fages deferved 


at 


of their pride and ingratitude, to be “ f given over to a 


tc 


repre b te mind; and whilfl they profefled themfelves wife 


tC 


become fools, for having changed the glory of thedneor 


tc 


ptible God 


tc 


and to birds 


an image made like to corruptible man) 


and four-footed beafts, and creeping things 


5 ) 


To fhew what man is when left to liimfelf, God permitted tlpt 


e 


P 


Rom 
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very 


Pali II- 

l 

nation which had carried human wifdom to its greateft 
height, to be the theatre in which the moil: ridiculous and ab- 
furd idolatry was a died. And, on the other fide, to difplay the 
almhhty power of his grace, he converted the frightful deferts 


of Egypt into a terreflrial paradife $ by peopling them, in the 
time appointed by his providence, with numberlefs multitudes 
of illuftrious hermits, whofe fervent piety, and rigorous penance, 
have done fo much honour to the Chriflian religion. I cannot 
forbear giving here a famous inftance of it; and I hope the rea¬ 
der will excufe this kind of digreffion. 


* • 

s The great wonder of Lower Egypt, fays Abbe Fleury in his 
Ecdefiaftical Hiftory, was the city of Oxyrinchus, peopled with 
monks, both within and without, fo that they were more nu- 

4 

merous than its other inhabitants. The public edifices, and idol 
temples, had been converted into monafleries, and thefe like- 
wife were more in number than the private houfes. The monks 
lodged even over the gates, and in the towers. The people had 


churches to aflemble in, exclufive of the 


be 


longing to the monafleries- There were twenty thoufand vir¬ 
gins and ten thoufand monks in this city, every part of which 
echoed night and day with the praifes of God. By order of 
the magiflrates, centinels were polled at the gates, to take no¬ 
tice of all flrangers and poor who came into the city; and thofe 
who firfl received them, were obliged to provide them with all 

hofpitable accommodations, r 


SECTION II. 

The Ceremonies of the Egyptian Funerals. 

I 

1 shall now give a concife account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages and nations 

to the bodies of the dead \ and the religious care taken to pro- 

vide fepulchres for them, feem to infmuate an univerfal perfua- 

fion, that bodies were lodged in fepulchres merely as a depofite 
°t trull. 

N iiij 


s Tom. V. p, ay, 
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We hare already obferved, in our mention of the pyramid 


what magnificence fepulchres were built in Egypt; f 0 


befides 




they were ereCled as fo many facred monuments 


deftined to tranfmit to. future times the memory of great 




prin 


ces 


9 


they were likewife confidered as the manfions where the 


body was to remain during a long fuccefiion of ages 


h 


Whe 


re 


common houfes were called inns, in which men were to abide 


only as travellers, and that during the cpurfe of a life which xj 


as 


fhort to engage their affections 


When any perfon in a family died, all the kindred and friends 


quitted their ufual habits, and put on mourning ; and abftain- 


ed from baths, wine, and dainties of every kind. This mourn. 


ing held forty or feventy days ; probably according to the qua. 


lily of the perfon. 


1 Bodies were embalmed three different ways. The moil 


magnificent was bellowed on perfons of diflinguifhed rank, and 


the 


V* 


xpence amounted to a talent of filver 


3 


three thoufand 


Trench livres 


Many hands were employed in this ceremony. Some drew 


the brain through the noflrils, by an inflrument made for that 


purpofe. Others emptied the bowels and inteflines, by cutting 


hole 


the fide, with an Ethiopian flone that was as iharp 


a razor \ 


hich the cavities were filled with perfum 


odoriferous drugs. As this evacuation, which was 


cefiarily attended with fome diffeClions, feemed in fome meafurc 


cruel and inhuman, the perfons employed fled as foon as the 


operation was over, and werq purfued with flones by theftand 


ers-bv 


But thofe who embalmed the body were honourably 


treated. They filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and all forts of 


fpices. 


After a certain time, the body was fwathed in lawn fit 


lets, which were glued together with a kind of very thin gu© 


> 


and then crufled over with the mofl exquifite perfum 


e$ 


i 


By this means, it is faid, that the entire figure of the body, the 


very lineaments of the face, and the hairs on the lids and eyfr 


brows, were preferved in their natural perfection. The body 


h Diod. 1. i. p 47 


i Herod. 1 . ii. c. 85 3 &c. 


k Diod. 1. i. P- 


* About 137 1 . ie s. Sterling. 
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thus embalmed, was delivered to the relations, who fhut it up 
jn a kind of open cheft, fitted exactly to the fize of the corpfej 


y placed it uprigh 


L 


gainft the wall, either in fepulchres. 


jf they had any, or in their houfes. Thefe embalmed bodies an 
now what we call Mummies, which are ftill brought from Egypt 
and are found in the cabinets of the curious. 


•e which the Egyptians took of their dead 
their deceafed relations was immortal. 


This fhews the 
Their gratitude 
Children, by feeing 


the bodies of their anceflors thus preferved, recalled to mind 


tliofe 


for which the public had honoured them 


and 


were excited to a love of thofe laws which fuch excellent per 
Jons had left for their fecurity. We find that part of thefe ce- 

were performed in the funeral honours done to Jofeph 


t 


Egypt. 

I have faid that the public recognifed the virtues of de¬ 
ceafed perfons, becaufe that, before they could be admitted into 
the facred afylum of the tomb, they underwent a folemn trial. 
And this circumflance in the Egyptian funerals, is one of the 
inofi remarkable to be found in ancient hiftory. 

It was a confolation among the heathens, to a dying man, to 


good name behind him 


nly human bleflin 


and they imagined that this 


of which death cannot deprive 


But the Egyptians would not fuffer praifes to be bellowed indifi 
criminately on all deceafed perfons. This- honour was to be ob- 


tamed onlyTrom the publi 


the other fide 


The afTembly of the judg 


of a lake which they eroded in a bo 


He who fat at the helm was called Charon, in the Egypt 
page; and this fir ft. gave the hint to Orpheus, who had been 

ypt, and after him, to the other Greeks, to invent the fic- 


E 0 


of Charon 


boat 


As foon 


man was dead, he was 


1 - ---- ’ iau vv ao 

ought to his trial. The public accufer was heard. If he proved 
the deceafed had led a bad life, his memory was condemn- 


e dj and he was deprived of burial 

kws, which extended, even beyond the grave ,_ 

^ftruck with the difgrace inflicled on the dead perfon, was 

to re ^ €< ^ difhonour on his own memory, and that of his 


The people were afFe&ed 

and every 
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family. But If the deceafed perfon 


convicted 


* v* * 



crime, he was interred in an honourable manner. 

4 

A (till more aftonifhing circumftance, in this public Inqu$ 


upon the dead, was 
from 


the throne itfelf 


P r otedy 


it." Kings were fpared during their lives, becaufe the puk 
lie peace was concerned in this forbearance j but their quality 
did not exempt them from the judgment paiTed upon the dead 
and even fome of them were deprived of fepulture. This cuft 
tom was imitated bv the Ifraelites. We fee. in 




tors 


, in feripture, that 

bad kings were not interred in the monuments of their ancef; 

This practice fuggefted to princes,-that if their majefty 

placed them out of the reach of men’s judgment, while they 

were alive, they would at laft be liable to it, when death ihould 
reduce them to a level with their fubje<fts. 

W hen, therefore, a favourable judgment was pronounced on 
a deceafed perfon, the next thing was to proceed to the 


cm 


monies of interment. In his panegyric, no mention was made 
of his birth, becaufe every Egyptian was deemed noble. 



aifes 


conftdered as juft 


be 


fuch 


related to 


the perfonal merit of the deceafed. He was applauded for Lav- 
ing received an excellent education in his younger years j and 
in his more advanced age, for having cultivated piety towards 
the gods, juftice towards men, gentlenefs, modefty, moderation, 
and all other virtues which conftitute the good man. ThenaH 
the people fhouted, and beftowed the higheft elogiums on the 

ever, into the fo» 


♦ • 


deceafed. as one who would b 


, 7 ed, for 


ciety of the 


Pluto’s kingd 


To conclude this article of the ceremonies of funerals, it 

may not. be amifs to obferve to young pupils, the different 

manners with which the bodies of the dead were treated by the 

ofed 


ancients. 


Some, as we obferved of the Egyptians, exp 

♦ 

them to view after they had been embalmed, and thus prefer?* 

Others, as particularly the Romani 

burnt them on a funeral-pile ; and others again, laid the 
the earth. 


ed them to after-ages 

O 


m 


-# - «i 



The care to preferve bodies without lodging them in 
appears injurious to human nature in general, and to thofep#' 
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Ions in particular for whom this refpect is defigned ; becaufe 
it expofes too vifibly their wretched Hate' and deformity 5 fince 

whatever care may be taken, Ipeftators fee nothing but the me¬ 
lancholy and frightful remains of what they once were. The 
cuftu^ of burning dead bodies has fomething in it cruel s,nd 
barbarous, in deftroying fo haflily the remains of perfons once 

dear to us. That of interment is certainly the moff ancient 
and religious. It reftores to the earth what had been tahen 
from it; and prepares our belief of a fecond reftitution of our 
bodies, from that duft of which they were at fir ft formed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Of the Egyptian Soldiers and War. 

The profefiion of arms was in great repute among the Egypti¬ 
ans. After the facerdotal families, the moft illuffcriotis, as with 
us, were thofe devoted to a military life. They were not only 
diftinguilhed by honours, but by ample liberalities. Every fol- 

that is, a piece of arable land very 


dier was allowed 


anfweririg to half a French 


exempted from all 


or tribute. Beiides this privilege, eachfoldier received a daily al¬ 
lowance of five pounds of bread, two of flefh, and a pint of 

This allowance was fufEcient to fiipport part of their 
Such an indulgence made them more affectionate to 
the perfon of their prince, and the interefls of their country. 



family 


and 


and more refolute in the defence of both 
obferves, it was thought inconfiftent with good policy, and 


Diodorus 


had 


fenfe, to commit the defence of a country, to men who 
intereft in its prefervation. 


1 


Lib. i. p. 67. 


* Twelve Arouras. 
J roods, 1 perches c r. 


An Egyptian Aroura 

meafi 


t Lie Greek is, 01V0V tg- ocgvs-y>gt <; 7 which lome have made to fignifv a de» 

ma L e quantity of wine, or any other liquid : Others, regarding the etymology 

llth eword u .“ 


Hauflru 


’I ntK t * --— v* 

0 the ^ iaU .^ US a taught or fup. Herodotus fays, this allowance was given only 

CtW0 thou &nd guards, who attended annually on the Kings, JLib. ii. c. z68. 
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m 


Four hundred thoufand foldiers were kept in contin^ 


pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained up in the exa&eft dif. 


cipline. They were inured to the fatigues of war, by a fev 


ere 


and rigorous education. There is an art of forming the body 


as well as the mind. This art, loft by our flotli, was well known 


to the ancients, and efpecially to the Egyptians.. Foot,horfi 




and chariot races, were performed in Egypt with wonderful 


gility, and the world could not fhow better horfemeri than tht 


Egyptians. n The fcripture in feveral places fpeaks advantage. 


oufly of their cavalry. 


Military laws were eafily preferved in Egypt, becaufe fom 


■ 

received them from their fathers ; the profeftion of war 


/ 

all others, being tranfmitted from father to fon. 


>23 


o 


Thofe wIq 


fled in battle, or difcovered any ftgns of cowardice, were 


diftinguiftied by fome particular mark of ignominy; it heing 


thought more advifeable to reftrain them by motives of honour 


> 


than by the terrors of punifhment 


But notwithftanding this, I will not pretend to fay, that the 


Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of little advantage to 


have regular and well-paid troops ; to have armies exercifedin 


peace, and employed only in mock-fights; it is war alone, and 


real combats, which form the foldier. Egypt loved peace, be 


eaufe it loved juftice, and maintained foldiers only for itsfecu* 


rity 


Its inhabitants, content with a country which abounded 


in all things, had no ambitious dreams of conqueft. 


TheE- 


gyptians extended their reputation in a very different manner, 


by fending colonies into all parts of the world, and with then 


laws and politenefs. They triumphed by the wifdom of their 


counfels, and the fuperiority of their knowledge; and this em¬ 


pire of the mind appeared more noble and glorious to them, than 


1 


that which is atchieved by arms and conquefts. But nevertne* 


Jefs, Egypt has given birth to illuftrious conquerors, as 


will be 


obferved hereafter, when we come to treat of its Kings 


111 Herod 


64, 168 


Cant, i, 8, Ifa, xxxvi. o 


Piod. p 


!l 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of their A RTS and SCIENCES . 


The Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned it to profit- 
able fpeculations. Their Mercuries filled Egypt with wonderful 

inventions, and left it almofi: ignorant of nothing which could ac¬ 
complish the mind, or procure eafe and happinefs. The difcover- 
ersof anyufeful invention received, both living and dead, rewards 

w 

equal to their profitable labours. It is this confecrated the books 
of their two Mercuries, and fiiamped them with a divine authori¬ 
ty. The firfi libraries were in Egypt; and the titles they bore, in- 
fpired the reader with an eager defire to enter them, and dive in 
to the fecrets they contained. They were called the * Office for the 
Difenfes of the Soul, and that very juftly,becaufe the foul was there 

cured of ignorance, the moh dangerous and the parent of all her 
maladies. 

As their country was level, and the air of it always ferene and 


unclouded, they were fome of the firfi: who obferved the courfes 
of the planets. Thefe obfervations led them to regulate the yearf 
from the courfe of the fun j for as Diodorus obferves, their year, 
from the moft remote antiquity, was compofed of three hundred 
andfixty-five days fix hours. To adjufi the property of their lands, 

which were every year covered by the overflowing of the Nil 

they were obliged to have recourfetofurveys; and this firfi: taught 
them geometry. They were great obfervers of nature, which, in 


fruitful 


fo ferene, and under fo intenfe a fun, was vigorou 


a 


nd 


By this fiudy and application they invented or improved the 


* 


t 


f ** ^ A 

1 gitQVm 


- r *-.»**^ uiul pi.Au.no, * c 11 Lut. mu.t ancient 

®^uvei 3 of tlie celcitiai motions, fnouid have arrived to this knowledge ; when 
jt^confidered, that the lunar year, made ufe of by the Greeks and Romans, tho* 
N appears fo inconvenient and irregular, fuppofed neverthelefs a knowledge of the 
^oiar year, JUC h as Diodorus Siculm aferibes to the Egyptians. It will appear at 
J ^y calculating their intercalations, that thofe who fird divided the year 

k* 1 * s man ner were not ignorant, that to three hundred and fi\ty-five days, fome 

fu t0 ac ^ded, to keep pace with the fun. 1'heir only error lay, in the 

PPoition, that only fix hours were wanting; whereas an addition of almoit eie- 
. mirilltes more was requisite. 



*zo6 
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fcience of phyfi 



The fick were not abandoned to the arbitral 


will and caprice of the phyfician. He was obliged to folio 


ed rules 




> 


which were the obfervations of old and experien 


practitioners, and written in the facred books 


While thefe mj, 


obferved, the phyfician was not anfwerable for the f ucce g 


otherwife a mifcarriage coft himhislife 


Phis law checked inded 


the temerity of emperics 5 but then it might prevent newdif co 


and keep the art from attaining to its juft perfection 



phyfician, if Herodotus p may be credited, confined his practice 


the 


the teeth, and fo 


of one difeafe only; one was for the eyes, anotherfc 


& 

What we have faid of the pyramids, the labyrinth, andtbt 


infinite number of obelifks, temple 


> 


cious remains ftill ftrike with admiration 


and palaces, whofepre. 


and 


which 


difplayed the magnificence of the 


princes who raifed thei 


the fkill of the workmen, the riches of the ornaments diM 


every part of them, and the juft proportion and beau 



fymmetry of the parts in which their greateft beauty confifted 


works 




many of which the livelinefs of the colours 


this day, in fpite of the rude hand of time, which comraonlj 


deadens or deftroys them 


All this, I fay, fhows the perfec- 


which architecture, painting, fculpt 


had arrived in Egypt 


> 


and 


other 


1 


The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of that fort 


of exercife, which did 


improve health 


contribute to invigorate the boify 


of mufic *, which they confidered 8 


mind 


ufelefs and dangerous diverfion, and only fit to enervatetk 


CHAPTER V. 


Of Husbandmen , Shepherds, and Artificers. 


H 


% 

usbandmen r , fhepherds, and artificers, formed the thiti 


clalTes of lower life in Egypt, but were neverthelefs had in* 


p L. ii. c. 84. 


* 


q Died. 1. i p. 73 


r Idem, 1 . i. p* 6 7 > 






I 
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jj great efteem, particularly hulbandmen and fhepherds. The 
body politic requires a fuperiority and fubordination of its fcve- 

natural body, the eye may be faid 


members 


for 


to 


hold the firft rank, yet its luftre does not dart contempt up 

on the feet, the hands, or even on tliofe parts which are lefi 

honourable. In litce manner, among the Egyptians, the priefts, 

foldiers, and fcholars were diftinguifhed by particular honours j 
but all prdfeftlons, to 


ms, to the meaneft, had their lhare in the pub¬ 
lic efteem, becaufe the defpillng any man, whole labours, how¬ 
ever mean, were ufeful to the hate, was thought a crime. 

A better reafon than the foregoing, might have infpired 

them at the firft with thefe fentiments of equity and modera¬ 
tion, which diey fo long preferved 

from * Chain their common father, the memory of their orierin 
occurring frefh to the minds of all in thofe firft ages, eftablifli- 
cd among them a kind of equality. 


As they all defcended 




nion, a nobility 


and ftamped, in their opi 


every perfbn derived from the 


flock 


common 


Indeed the difference of conditions, and the contempt! 
with which perfons of the Weft rank are treated, are owing 
merely to the diftance from the common root; 

tis forget that the meaneft plebeian, when his defeent is traced 
back to the fource, is equally noble with thofe of the moft ele 


which makes 


tated 


and 


Be that as it will, no profeftion in Egypt was confidered 
groveling or fordid. By th 

higheft perfection. 


as 


s means arts were railed to their 
The honour which cherilhed them mixed 


with every thought and care for the 


improvement 


Every 


had his way of life alftgned him by the laws, and it was 


perpetuated from father to foil. 

change of that which a man was born 


lowed. 


By 


Two profeiiions at one time, 

to, were never al« 


men became more able and exoert in 


fan 


I oyments which they had always exercifed from their 
c y j and every man adding his own experience to tlia 


of 


JS anceftors, was more capable of attaining perfection in his 
P ar ticular 


bee 


Befides, this wholefome inftitution which had 


eftablillied anciently throughout Egy 


PH 


guiihed all 




Ham 
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irregular ambition; and taught every man to fit down 


ed with his condition, without afpiring to one more elevated 


from intereft 


y 


glory, or levity 


From this fource flowed numberlefs inventions for the 


provement of all the arts, and for rendering life more 


l®, 


dious, and trade more 


afy 



once could not 


Diodorus was in earneft 


believe tk 


what he relates concerning tie 


Egyptian induftry, viz. that this people had found uui a way 


♦ f 




J 


artificial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the fitting 0 f 


the hen 5 but all modern travellers declare it to be a fa&, which 


certainly is worthy 


iofity, and is faid to be pra&ifed 


Europe. Their relations inform us, that the Egyptians flow 


W* 


eggs m ovens, which are heated fo temperately, and with fuel 


juft propor 




to the natural warmth of the hen, that the 


chicl 


• i 

produced from thefe ovens are as ftrong as thofe 


hich are hatched the natural way. The feafon of the 



proper for this operation is, from the end of December to the 


end of April , the heat 


Egypt being too violent in the 




ther months. Dui 


thefe four months, upwards of three 


I 

hundred thoufand eggs are laid in thefe ovens, which, though 


they are not all fuccefsful, they neverthelefs produce vaft 




bers of fowls at an eafy 


The art lies in giving the 


a juft degree of 1 


hich muft not exceed a fixed propor 


tion. About ten days are beftowed in heating thefe 


very near as much time in hatching the 


It is very enter¬ 


taining, fay thefe travellers, to obferve the hatching of thefe. 


chickens, fome of which fhew at firft nothing but their heads, 


others but half their bod 


and others again come quite 


of the egg *, thefe laft, the moment they are hatched, make 


their way over the unhatched eggs, and form a diverting fp 


acle. c Corneille le Bruyn, in his Travels, has colle&ed the 


obfervations of other travellers on this fubjedh u Pliny 



mentions it 5 but it appears from him, that the Egyptians 




ently employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs 


# 


s Diod. 1 . i. p. 67. 


Tom 


* 

u Lib. x. c.5+ 


Mr. Roll in 


« Nuper inde f<* 


<< 


inventum 


impofita paleis igne modico 


homine verfante, pariterque et flato die illinc erumperet foetus* 


HefpeaM 
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I have fold, that hufbandmen particularly, and thofe who 
took care of flocks,-Were in great efteem in Egypt, fome parts 


c f it excepted, where the 


were not fudered 


It was 


~ * it 

indeed, to thefe two profeffions that Egypt owed its riches and 
plenty It is aftonifliing to reflect what advantages the Egyp¬ 
tians, by their art and labour, drew from a country of no great 
extent, but whofe foil was made wonderfully fruitful by the 

inundations of the Nile, and the laborious induflry of the in¬ 
habitants* 

It will be always fo with every kingdom, whofe 
direft all their actions to the public welfare. 


governors 

The culture of 


lands, and the breeding of cattle, will be an inexhauftible fund 
of wealth in all countries, where, as in Egypt, thefe profitable 


callings are fupported and encouraged by maxims of ftate and 
policy. And we may confider it as a misfortune, that they are 
at prefent fallen into fo general a difefteem ; though it is from 
them that the moll elevated ranks, as we efteem them, are fur- 
tulhed not only with the neceflaries, but even the delights of 

Of 


life 


For 


fays Abbe Fleury, in his admirable work, 
the Manners of the Ifraelites, where the fubject 1 am upon 

thoroughly examined, « it is the peafant who feeds the citizr 
“ the magiftrate, the gentleman, the ecclefiaftic : And 


c< 


tifice and craft may be ufed to 


what 


money into 


« 


commodities, and thefe back again into money; yet all muft 




« 


ned to be received from the products of 




Ne 


« 


ultimately b 

earth, and the animals which it fuftains and nourifhes 

verthelefs, when we compare men’s different ftations of life 

together, we give the loweft place to the hufbandman: And 
volume L q 

rf'merhsc- 1 .' m0j f n ’ and feems t0 refer ;t t0 enriontyof I.ivia the mother 

tom, and when (T ^ J dcn, ' ous of havin S 3 ™le child, put an egg into her bo- 
the h cat T , . 1 partad ' V1,;h 1,: > dcl.vered it to one of her women to preferve 

" " ‘ an augury to guefs at the fex of the childfhe had then in 

ni:_ .i n 

It is pro- 


kb] 

fen 


fhe was 


lament the, ^ r „ . f ldLe m ^ lm Y favourable to his 

* Ho h ^ 1 3 ^ ter ^ ome frarch I cannot find any. 

he rate of V partIcular > had 3 general ill name throughout Egypt, as they 

“eotio impure an animal " ■ ’ 

if _ « 


bd the 


mules, nor would any man 


4 /- tehs us, that they 


ft 
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t 



t 


€( 


cc 


with many people a wealthy citizen, 
ufelefs to the public, and void of all merit, has the prefb 


enervated with ita 


6C 


(( 


more 




tc 


great 


( c 


u 


(( 


ence, merely becaufe he has more money, and lives a 
eafy and delightful life. 

But let us image to ourfelves a country where fo 

a difference is not made between the feveral condition • 

where the life of a nobleman is not made to conftft in j^ m 

* 

nefs and doing nothing, but in a careful prefervation of his 

* 

liberty •, that is, in a due fubje£tion to the laws and the 


con. 


ftitution 


iC 



sc 


9 by a man’s fubfifting upon his eftate without 
dependence, and being contented to enjoy a little with liberty, 
rather than a great deal at the price of mean and bafe 


com 




pliances: A country, where floth, effeminacy, and the ipo. 


cc 


of things neceffary for life 


had in their juft 




(C 


(( 


tempt 5 and where pleafure is lefs valued than health and bo. 

dily ftrength : In fuch a country, it will be much more for 

a man’s reputation to plough, and keep flocks, than to wafte 

all his hours in fauntering from place to place, in gaming; 

and expenfive diverflons.” But we need not have reconrfc 

to Plato’s commonwealth for inflances of men who have led 
thefe ufeful lives. 


a 


It was thus that the greateft part of 


12B- 


kind lived during, near four thoufand years ; and that not only 
the Ifraelites, but the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, 

that is to fay, nations the mo ft civilized, and moft renowned 

•* 

They all inculcate the regard which 


for 


ms and wifdom 


I 


ought to be paid to agriculture, and the breeding of cattle: 
One of which, without faying any thing of hemp and flax fo 
neceflary for our clothing, fupplies us, by corn, fruits, and 
pulfe, with not only a plentiful but delicious nourifhment 
and the other, befides its fupply of exquifite meats to cover 
our tables, almoft alone gives life to manufactures and trade, 
by the fkins and fluffs it furnifhes. 

Princes are commonly defirous, and their intereft certainly 
requires it, that the peafant who, in a literal fenfe, fuftate 
the heat and burden of the day, and pays fo great a propor* 
tion of the national taxes, fhould meet with favour and en* 


couragement 


But the kind and good 


of prince 


often defeated by the infatiable and mercilef? aval?# 
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of tliofe who are appointed to colleft their revenues. Hiftory 

has tranfmitted to us a fine faying of Tiberius on this head. 

i A prefect of Egypt having augmented the annual tribute of 

the province, and, doubtlefs with the view of mat-mg his court 

to the emperor, remitted to him a fum much larger than was 

cuftomary; that prince, who in the beginning of his reign 

thought, or at leaft fpoke juftly, anfwered, « *That it was his 
« defign not to flay, but to fhear his fheep.” 





The Fertility of Egypt. 

9 • 

Under this head, I fhall treat only of fome plants peculiar to 
Egypt, and of the abundance of corn which it produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which fhoot out 
a great many triangular ftalks, to the height of fix or feven 
cubits. y The ancients writ at firfl: upon palm leaves; next on 
the infide of the bark of trees, from whence the word liber, , or 
book, is derived ; after that, upon tables covered over with 
wax, on which the char afters were impreffed with an inftru- 
ment called Stylus, fharp-pointed at one end to write with, 
and flat at the other, to efface what had been written; which 
gave occafion to the following expreflion of Horace. 


Scripturus : 


tti vertas, iterum quae digna legi lint 


Sat. x. ver 7Z 


• ftyle, if you defire to write 

will bear a fecond rpndlnr 



The meaning of which is, that a good performance is not tc 
e expefted without many correftions. At laft the ufe of pa- 
P er t was introduced, and this was made of the bark of Papy. 
divided into thin flakes or leaves, which were very proper 


for 


and this Papyrus was likewife called IJybl 


writing 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere By bios 
Noverat. 

Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaves 
The watry Byblus. 


.Lucan 


Diod. 1 


* l ~* vrv ** *• I VII. p, l 

TCZttp^UTCC, a 

' 1 « Papyrus was divided 


O ij 

y Plin. 1. xiii. c. II. 

a.7ro%6p£o'Qou fiv\o/u,cu, Diod. I. Ivii. 

thin flake?, into which it naturally parted- 
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Pliny calls it a wonderful invention*, fo ufeful to life, that 
preferves the memory of great actions, and immortalizes thofe 
who atchieved them. Varro afcribes this invention to Alex: 
ander the Great, when he built Alexandria 5 but he had only 
the merit of making paper more common, for the invention 
was of much greater antiquity. The fame Pliny adds, that 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, fubflituted parchment inftead of 
paper \ in emulation of Ptolemy king of Egypt, whofe library 
he was ambitious to excel by this invention, which carried the 
advantage over paper. Parchment is the fkin of a fheep dref. 

fed and made fit to write upon. It was called Pergamenmn 

Jr* 

from Pergamus, whofe kings had the honour of the invention. 


> 


vel 


All the ancient manufcripts are either upon parchment 
lum, which is calf-fkin, and a great deal finer than the co 
mon parchment. It is very curious to fee white fine paper, 





ght out of filthy rags picked up in the flreets 


Z 


The pi 


i 


Papyrus was ufeful likewife for fails, tackling, clothes, cover 

♦ 

lets, &c. 

Lmum. Flax is a plant whofe bark, full of fibres or firings 
is ufeful in making fine linen. The method of making thisli- 
nen in Egypt was wonderful, and carried to fuch perfection, that 
the threads which were drawn out of them, were almoft too 
fm all for the obfervation of the fharpefi: eye. Priefts were al¬ 
ways habited in linen, and never in woollen m 9 and not -only the 
priefts, but all perfons of diflinClion generally wore linen clothes. 
This flax formed a confiderable branch of the Egyptian trade, 
and great quantities of it were exported into foreign countries. 
The making of it employed a great number of hands, efpecially 
of the women, as appears from that paffage of Ifaiah, in which 
the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought of fo terrible 2 


kind 


j 


fliould interrupt every kind of labour 


<< 


Moreover, 


cc they that work in fine flax, and they that weave net-work 
€e fhall be confounded.” We likewife find in fcripture, that 


z Plin 1 . xix. c. I. 


a Ifa. xix. 9 


which being laid on a table, and moiftened -with the glutinous waters 
were afterwards preffed together, and dried in the fun. 


of the Niki 


* Pofrea promifcuc- patuit ufus rei, qua conilat immortalitas homiuuni. Charts 


ulu maxime humanitas confiat in memoria. 




fart II 


* 
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e£Fe£t of the plague of hail, called down by b Mofes 


*3 


upon 

Egypt, was the deftruaion of all the flax which was then bol- 
led. This iiorm was in March. 

This was another kind of flax extremely fine and 


Byifus. 

fmall, which often received a purple dye 

and none 


It was very dear 


but rich and wealthy perfons could afford 


* 


to wear 


it. Pliny, who gives the firft place to the Albefton or Albel 
tmurn, i. e. the mcombuftible flax, places the Byffus in the next 
rank; and fays, that it ferved as an ornament to the ladies*. 
It appears from the holy fcriptures that it was chiefly from 
Egypt cloth made of this fine flax was brought. 


CC d 


with broidered work from Egypt 


Fine 





I take no notice of the 


r 


equeft with the Egypti 
former times for bread 


Lotus or Lote-tree, a plant in great 
, and whofe berries ferved them in 


There was another Lotus in Africa, 
which gave its name to the Lotophagi or Lotus-eaters; becaufe 

they lived upon the fruit of this tree, which had fo delicious 
a tafte, if Homer may be credited, that 


it made the 


of 


it forget all the fweets of their native country f, as Ulyfies 
found to his cofl: in his return from Troy. 

In general, it may be faid, that the Egyptian pulfe and fruits 


excellent 


and might, as Pliny J obferves, ha\ 
fingly for the nourilhment of the inhabitants, fuch 

excellent quality, and fo great their plenty 
g men lived then almofl: upon nothing elfe 


e fufficed 
was their 
And indeed work- 


thofe who were employed in building the pyramids 


appears from 


b Exod. ix. 31. 


ibid 


O iij 


Ezek 


muherum maxime deliciis genito: inventum jam eft etiam 


num) quod ignibus non abfumetur, vivum 


quam XtLT Vldi T; mapm f dibUS raUftiS v****** ig»i magis, 
lace„ffi re . ; q . fl “ 15 DOWfound uut - whi <* » proof againft the vio- 

“ ‘hefir es of ‘ J d n * J ' ^ tMe na P kins ° f “ 

0Jr ‘h"’™ " oon,s ; and a Inftre and a eleannefs from flame! 


which 

t 


Do water could have given it. 


“,*** K 7 rx y er uAxi -craAiv $Se\fy, ovSe v/ec rScti., 

nvaT *Z Karoto pecyav, vorotoK(i 6 r)Toci. , _ 


Odyss. ix. ver. 94, 95, 
Ocyss. ix. ver. 102. 


W- 


15 
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B elides thefe rural riches, the Nile from its fifh, and the 


fatnefs it gave to the foil for the feeding of cattle, furnilhefl 


the tables of the Egyptians with the moft exquifite fiih of every 


kind, and the moft fucculent flefh. This it was which made 


the Ifraelites fo deeply regret the lofs of Egypt, when they 


found themfelves in the dreary defert 


ic 


Who,” fay they ; 


plaintive, and 


the fame time feditious 


* 


« f 


fhall 




cc 


flefti to eat ? We remember the flefh which we did 


cc 


Egypt freely 5 the cucumbers and melons, and the leeks, and 


i 


“ the onions, and the garlic 


We fat by the flefh-pots, and 


we did eat bread to the full 


But the great and matchlefs wealth of Egypt arofe from its 


which, even in an almoft univerfal famine, enabled 


fu pport all the neighouring 


3 


particularly did under 


Jofeph’s adminiftration. In later ages it was the refouree and 


mod certain granary of Rome and Conftantinople 


It is a well 


known ftory, how a calumny raifed againft St. Athanafius 


> 


m, 


of his having menaced Conftantinople, that for the future 


more corn fhould be imported to it from Alexandria * incenfed 


the emperor Conftantine againft that holy bifhop, becaufek 


knew that his capital city could not fublift without t^he ebre 


which was brought to it from Egypt 


The fame reafon ifldu 


ced all the emperors of Rome to take fo great a care of Egypt 


j 


which they conftdered as the nurling mother of the world’s 


metropolis. 


P 


Neverthelefs, the fame river which enabled this province to 


fubftft the two moft populous cities in the world, fometimes rfi 


duced even Egypt itfelf 


the moft terrible famine: And 


is aftonilhing that Jofeph 


0 W 

wife forefiffht, which in 


t> 


fruitful 


years had made provifion for feafons of fterility, fhould 


f' 


have hinted to thefe fo much boafted politicians, a like 


gainft the changes and inconftancy of the Nile 


Pliny 


3 


into 


panygeric upon Trajan, paints with wonderful ftren 



' ^ ^ f Ip* 

tremity to which that country was reduced by a famine, W. 


that prince’s reign, and his generous relief of 


The reader 


will not be difpleafed to read here an extradl of it, in 


3- 4 


’ r). 


f Numb', xi. 4,5 


£ Exod. xvi. 3 


i % 

* -i ' i 


\ 



/ 
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D 


gard will be had to Pliny’s thoughts, than to his 


P 


rellions 


The Egyptians, fays Pliny, who gloried that they needed 

fun to produce their corn, and who believed 


neither 


they might confidently contefi: the prize of plenty with the 


noil fruitful 


of the world, were condemned 


unexpected drought, and a fatal fterility 


an 


from the greatefi: 


part of their territories being defeated and left unwatered by 
the Nile, whole inundation is the lource and lure llandard of 
their abundance. They then * implored that affiftance from 
their prince, which they ufed to- expect only from their river. 
The delay of their relief was no longer, than that which em- 


and 


ployed a courier to bring the melancholy news to Rome ; 
one- would have imagined, that this misfortune had befallen 
them only to dillinguilh with greater luftre, the generality and 
goodnefs of Caefar. f It was an ancient and general opinion, 
that our city could not fubfift without provifions drawn from 


Egypt 


This 


and proud 


boafted, that thougl 


conquered, it neverthelefs fed its conquerors 


means of 
in its difpofal 
harvefts, and 


that, by 


river, either abundance or fcarcity were entirely 
. But we now have returned the Nile his own 


.’ "— him back the provifions he fent us. Let 

the Egyptians be then convinced, by their own experience, that 


Let 


they 


ceflary to us, and 


only our vaflals 


the 


them know that their Ihips do not fo much bring 
tifion we Hand in need of, as the tribute which they owe 

And let them never forget, that we can do without them 
that they can never do without 

had been ruined, had it 


Let 

pro- 




but 


I 


This mofi: fruitful pro? 


not wore the Roman chains 


The 


ther 


gyptians, in their fovereign, had found a deliverer and a fa- 

Aftonilhed at the fight of their granaries, filled without 
a »y abour of their own, they were at a Iofs to know to whom 

°iiij 

nundatione, id eft, ubertate reglo fraudata, fie opem Caefaris 
atnnem fuum. 


folet 


mvocavit, ut 


t Per cre b uer at antiquitas urbem noftram 


poffe 


Pdcer 


Kl fan 


e t tame 


dlorem 



:1 es eflet. 


P* quodque in fuo flumine, in fuis manibus, vel abundantia 

L P r* . __ • 


Refudimus Nilo fuas copias 


meffes 


revexit 


Recepit fruineifta quae 
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* 

they owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine of 
a people, at fuch diftance from us, and which was fo fpeedily 
flopped, ferved only to let them feel the advantage of livin 


tinder our empire. 


The 


# 


g 

Nile may, in other times, have dif 


fufed more plenty on Egypt, but never more glory upon ^ 

\ 

May heaven, content with this proof of the people’s patience 
and the prince’s generolity, roflore for ever back to Egypt its 
ancient fertility. 

Pliny’s reproach to the Egyptians, for their’ vain and fooligt 
pride, with regard to the inundations of the Nile, points out 
one of their moll peculiar characleriflics, and recalls to in j 
mind a fine pafiage of Ezekiel, where God thus fpeaks to Pha- 
raoh, one of their kings, <c h Behold I am againfl thee, Pha- 
<c raoh king of Egypt, the great Dragon that lieth in themidft 




of his rivers, which hath faid, My river is my own, and 


ec 



hav 


made it for myfelf 




God perceived an infu 


portable pride in the heart of this prince: A fenfe of fecurity 
and confidence in the inundations of the Nile, independent en¬ 
tirely on the influences of heaven j as though the happy effe&s 

I 

of this inundation had been owing to nothing but his own 


care 




and labour, or thofe of his predeceffors : “ The river is 


mine, and I have made it.” 

Before I conclude this fecond part of the manners of the 
Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me, to befpeak the atten¬ 
tion of my readers to different paffages fcattered in the hiftory 
of Abraham, Jacob, Jofeph, and Mofes, which confirm and 
illuflrate part of what we meet with in profane authors upon 
this fubjedl. They will there obferve the perfect polity which 
reigned in Egypt, both in the court and the reft of the king¬ 
dom ; the vigilance of the prince, who was informed of’all 
tranfa£lions, had a regular council, a chofen number of mini- 
flers, armies ever well maintained and difciplined, and of every 

order of foidiery, horfe, foot, armed chariots ; intendantsinaU 
the provinces; overfeers or guardians of the public granaries} 
wife and exadl difpenfers of the corn lodged in them; a court 

h Erek. xxix. 3, 9. 

* Nil us Egypt o nuidcm fa?pc\ fed gleriae nollrae nunquam Iargior fluxit. 
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compofed of great officers of the cr6wn, a captain of his guards, 
2cup~bearer, ** mtiftei of his pantry, in a word, all things that 

conipofeapi ince s houfehold, and conftitute a magnificent court. 
1 But above all thefe, the readers will admire the fear in which 
the threatenings of God were held, the infpeftor of ail a&ions 


and the judge of kings themfelves 


and the horror the Egyp 


tians had for adultery, which was acknowledged to be a crime 

of fo heinous a nature, that it alone was capable of bringing de» 
ftrucHon on a nation. 



PART THIRD. 


The HlSTORT cf the KINGS of EgTPT. 

No part of ancient hiftory is more obfcure or uncertain, than 


that of the firft king 


of Egypt 


This proud 


conceited of its antiquity and nobility, thought 


fondly 


g l 


lofe itfelf in an abyfs of infinite ages, as though it Teemed 


carry its pretenftons backward to eternity 


k 


According 


hiftorians, fir ft gods, and afterwards demi-gods or heroes, 
governed it fucceffively through a feries of more than twenty 
thoufand years. But the abfurdity of this vain and fabulous 


years 


nm is ealily difcovered. 
To gods and demi-god 


men fucceeded as rulers 


king 


%pt, of whom Manethon has left us thirty dynafties or 


principalities 


This Manethon was 


an 


Egypt 


^ high-prieft^ 

keeper of the facred archives of Egypt, and had been in-? 
ftrufted m the Grecian learning: He wrote a hiftory of Egypt, 
hich he pretended to have extracted from the writings of 
ercurms and other ancient memoirs, preferved in the archives 
the Egyptian temples. He drew up this hiftory under the 
^gn, and at the command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. If his 


thirty dynafties 


If his 


allowed 


be fucceffive, they make 


P a 


Gen 


Diod 


V 
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forks of time, of more than five thoufand three hundred yeai^ 

to the reign of Alexander the Great m 9 but this is a manifcft 

forgery- Belides, we find in Eratoflhenes *, who was invited 

. ^ • 

to Alexandria by Ptolemy Evergetes, a catalogue of thirty-eigj^ 
kings of Thebes, all different from thofe of Manethon. 

clearing up of thefe difficulties has put the learned to a 
deal of trouble and labour. The moft effedlual way to recoil, 
cile fuch contradictions, is, to fuppofe with almoft all the mo, 
dern writers upon this fubject, that the kings of thefe different 
dynafties, did not reign fucceflively after one another, but ma- 

ny of them at the fame time, and in different countries of & 

• • 

gypt. There were in Egypt four principal dynafties, that of 
Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, and of Tanis. I fhall not here 
give my readers a lift of the kings, who have reigned in Egypt, 
moft of whom are only tranfmitted to us by their names. I 
fhall only take notice of what feems to me moft proper, to 

i 

give youth the neceflary light into this part of hiftory, for whofe 
fake principally I engaged in this undertaking; and I fhall con* 
fine mvfelf chiefly to the memoirs left us by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus concerning the Egyptian kings, without even 
fcrupuloufly preferring the exadlnefs of fucceflion, in the be¬ 
ginnings at leaf!:, which are very obfeure ; or pretending to 
reconcile thefe two hiftorians. Their defign, efpecially that of 
Herodotus, was not to lay before us an exadb feries of the kings 
of Egypt, but only to point out thofe princes, whofe hiftoiyap¬ 
peared to them moft important and inftrudtive. I fhall follow 
the fame plan, and hope to be forgiven, for not havin 
ed either myfelf, or my readers, in a labyrinth of almoft in® 
tricable difficulties, from which the moft capable can fcarcedif* 
engage themfelves, when they pretend to follow the feries of 
hiftory, and reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The curious 
may confult the learned f pieces, in which this fubjedl: is treat* 



ed in all its extent. 


► - 


am to premife, that Herodotus, upon the credit of 


* 


An hiftorian of Cyrene. 


f Sir John Marfham’s Chronic. Canon, Father Pezron, the difTertation 
F. Tournemine, and Abbe Sevin, &c. 


cf 


* * 
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Egyptian priefts, whom he had confulted, gives us a great num 
fjer of oracles, and lingular incidents, all which, though he re 


lates them as fo many fafts, the judicious reader will eafily dif¬ 
fer to be what they are, I mean fidlions. 

The ancient hiftory of Egypt comprehends 2158 years, and 

• * * 

is naturally divided into three periods. 

The firft begins with the eftablifhment of the Egyptian mo¬ 
narchy, by Menes or Mifraim, the fon of 1 Cham, in the year 
of the world 1816; and ends with the deftrudlion of that mo- 
narchy by Cambyfes, king of Perfia, in the year of the world 


3479 


This firft period contains 1663 years 


The fecond period is intermixed with the Perfian and Gre¬ 
cian hiftory, extended to the death of Alexander the Great, 
which happened in the year 3681, and confequently includes 


202 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy was form¬ 
ed in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, defcendants from 
Lagus*, to the death of Cleopatra the laft queen of Egypt in 
3974, and this laft comprehends 293 years. 

I fhall now treat only of the firft period, referving the two 
others for the eras to which they belong. 


jT he Kings of Egypt. 

Menes" 1 . Hiftorians are unanimoufly agreed, that Menes was 
the firft king of Egypt. It is pretended, and not without foun¬ 
dation, that he is the fame with Mifraim, the fon of Cham. 

Cham was the fecond fon of Noah. When the family of the 
latter, after the extravagant attempt of building the tower of 

Babel, difperfed themfelves into different countries, Cham retire 

► 

<d to Africa, and it doubtfefs was he who afterwards was wor- 
IBipped as a god, under the name of Jupiter Ammon. Pie had 
four children, n Chus, Mifraim, Phut, and Canaan. Chus fet- 
dedin Ethiopia, Miiraim in Egypt, which generally is called in 
fcripture after his name, and by that of Cham* his father; Thut 

4 

'OrHam. m A. M. 1816. Ant. J C. 2188. n Or Cufh, Gen.x. 6. 

Hie footfteps of its old name, Mefrai'm, remain to this day among the Ara- 
lans> w k° ca H it Mefre; by the teflimony of Plutarch, it was called Chcv 

y an eafy corruption of Chamia, and this for Cham or Ham* 
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took pofieffion of that part of Africa,, which lies 
Egypt; and Canaan, 


leftward 


• the country which has fince borefcj 
The Canaanites are certainly the fame people, wjboarc 
almoft always Phoenicians by the Greeks, of which fc. 
reign name no reafon can be given, any more, than of the obli. 


name. 

called 


O 


of the 
I return to Mifi 




-*4 


He 


is 


Menes, whom all 


greed 


be the fame 


historians declare to be the firft king of R 
gvpt, the inftitutor of the worlhip of the gods, and of the & 

remonies of the facrifices. 

9 

Busiris, fome ages after him, built the famous city of Thebes^ 

We have ellewhere taken 


and made it the feat of his empire 
notice of the wealth and magnificence of this city. This 

Ss not to be confounded with Bufiris, fo infamous for his 
ties. 


pri 


OSYM 


of 


Diodorus gives a very particular defcript: 


ofwhidi 


ny magnificent edifices, raifedby this king 
adorned with fculptures and paintings of exquifite beauty 


prefenting his expedition againd the Ba&rians 


a 


people of 




Alia, whom he had invaded with four hundred thoufandfoot 
and twenty thoufand horfe. In another part of the edifice 
was exhibited an afTembly of the judges, whole prefident wore 
on his bread: a picture of truth, with her eyes fhut, and him* 

emphatic emblem, denoting 


felf furrounded with books 


an 



that judges ought to be perfectly verfed in the laws, and 
partial in the adminidration of them. 

The king likewife was painted here, offering to the gods gold 
and diver, which he drew every year from the mines of Egypt 
amounting to the fum of bxteen millions *. 

was feen a magnificent library, the ol& 
ed mentioned in hidory 

was, The office, or 


i 


Its 


title or infcription on the ftoflt 
treafury, for the difeafes of the foul” 
Near it were datues, reprefenting all the Egyptian gods, toescfr 
of whom the king made datable offerings ; by which he feem* 

° Herod. I. ii p. 99. Diod. I. i. p. 42 . 


Three thoufand two hundred myriads of Minae. 


P Diod. 1. i. p. 44dJ* 
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to be defirous of informing pofterity, that his life and reign 
had been crowned with piety to the gods, and juftice to men. 
His maufoleum difcovered an uncommon magnificence j it 

was encompafTed with a circle of gold, a cubit in breadth, and 


365 


cubits in circumference 


each of which fhewed the riling 


and fetting of the fun, moon, and the reft of the planets. For 
fo old as the king’s reign, the Egyptians divided th 


months, each conlifting of thirty day: 


year 


added every year five days and fix hour 


which they 


The fpedlator did 


not know which to admire moft in this ftately monument 

whether the richnefs of its materials, or the genius and indus¬ 
try of the artifts and workmen. 

Uchoreus, one of the fucceflors of Ofymandyas, built the 


city of Memphis. This city was 


5 


furlongs, or more th an 


feven leagues in circumference, and ftood at the point of the 
Delta, in that part where the Nile divides itfelf 


branches or ftreams 


very high mole 


feveral 


the 


Southward from the city, he raifed a 
On the right and left he dug very deep moats 

:r. Thefe were faced with ftone, and raifed, 
near the city, by ftrong caufeys ; the whole deflgned to fecure 

the city from the inundations of the Nile,, and the incurfions 

of the enemy. A city fo advantageoufly fituated, and fo ftrong- 

ly fortified, that it was almoft the key of the Nile, and, by this 

means, commanded the whole country, became foon the ufual 

refidence of the Egyptian kings. It kept poiTeflion of this 
honour, till 

Alexander t 
Moeris. 


forced to reiign it to Alexandria, built by 


his 


ie Great 

This king made the famous lake, which went by 


name, and whereof mention has been already made. 

%pt had long been governed by its native princes, when 
angers, called Shepherd-kings, Hycfos in the Egyotian lan- 


frorn Arabia or Phoen 


°f Lower Egyp 


aded and feized 


and Mempl 


tfelf 


but Upper Egypt 


unconquered, and the kingdom of Thebes exifted till 
“ rei g n of Sefoftris. 
years* 


Thefe foreign princes governed 


about 


s' jT e , Sir Ifaac Eton’s Chronology, p, 33. 
. M. 1930. Ant, T. C. 


Ant, J. C, 2084. 


r Diod. p. 46 
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1 Under one of thefe princes, called Pharaoh in the fcri 
a name common to all the kings of Egypt, Abraham arriv 
there with his wife Sarah, who was expofed to great hazard 
account of her exquilite beauty, which reaching the prince 

by him taken from Abraham, upon the fuppofition 


m 

t 

ear 


fhe 


was 


that fhe was not his wife, but only his filler 

u Thethmosis, or Amofis, having expelled the 
kings, reigned in Lower Egypt. 



* ^ 


X 


Long after his reign, Jofeph was brought a flave into Egyp^ 


by fome Ifhmaelitilh merchants ; fold to Potiph 


« 4 


and, by 


i 

•V 


feries of wonderful events, enjoyed the fupreme authority,^ 
his being raifed to the chief employment of the kingdom. I 


fhall pafs over his hiflory 


fo univerfally known 




* • 



» * 

mull take notice of a remark of Juflin, the epitomifer of Tty 
gus Pompeius, y an excellent hiflorian of the Auguflan age,t§ 

f 

that Jofeph the youngefl of Jacobis children, whom his breth 
ren, fired by envy, had fold to foreign merchants, being endow, 
ed from heaven * with the interpretation of dreams, ai 



knowledge of futurity, preferved, by his uncommon prudence 
Egypt from the famine with which it was menaced, and to 
extremely careffed by the king. 

z Jacob alfo went into Egypt with his whole family, whldi 


met with the kindefl treatment from the Egyptians, whi 
feph’s important fervices were frefh in their memories 
after his death, fay the fcriptures. 



* 


u a 


there arofe up a new 

“ king, which knew not Jofeph.” 

b Rameses-miamun, according to archbifhop Ufher, wastk 
name of this king, who is called Pharaoh in fcripture. 
reigned fixty-fix years, and opprefied the Ifraelites in a nrf 
grievous manner. S( c He fet over them tafk-maflers, to 




Cf 


them with their burdens, and they built for Pharaoh treafufr 


1 A. M. 2084. Ant. J C. 1920. 
u A. M. 2179. Ant. J. C. *825, 
y Lib. xxxvi. c. 2. 
a Exod. i. 8. b A. M. 242;. 


XII 


^- 

A. M 2276. Ant 



C. Ijrf 


M 


Ant. J. C. 170- 


J 


c 


Exod 


1. 




1^1 




Juftin afcribes this gift of heaven to Jofeph’s fkill in ma 
5 ibi artes (Egypto fc.) folerti ingenio percepiffet, &c. 
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“ cities, * Pi thorn and Raamfes—and the Egyptians made the 
children of Ifrael to ferve with rigour, and they made their 
lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick, and 
“ in all manner of fervice in the field; all their fer vice where 


« in they made them ferve, was with rigour 
two Tons, Amenophis and Bufiris. 
d Amenophis, the eld eft, fucceeded him. 




This king had 


He was the Pha- 


raofi, under whofe reign the Ifraelites departed nut of Egypt 
and who was drowned in his pallage through the Red fe a. 


c 


Father Tournemine makes Sefoftris 


of whom we fhall 


fpeak immediately, the Pharaoh who raifed the perforation 
ugainft the Ifraelites, and oppreiTed them with the moll painful 
toils. This is exactly agreeable to the account given by Dio¬ 
dorus of this prince, who employed in his Egyptian works only 
foreigners; fo that we may place the memorable event of the 
paffage of the Red fea, under his fon Pheron f; and the cha- 
racteriftic of impiety, afcribed to him by Herodotus, greatly 

The plan I have 


enterin 


Hrengthens the probability of this conjecture 

propofed to follow in this hiftory, excufes me from 
into chronological difcufilons. 

' Diodorus, fpeaking of the Red fea, has made one remark 


very worthy our obfe 


tradition, fays that hiftorian 


has been tranfmitted through the whole nation, from father „ 
K for many ages, that once an extraordinary ebb dried up the 


fca, fo that its bottom was feen 


and that a violent flow imme 


dutely after brought back the waters to their former cl 


It is evident, that the 

Red fea, is here hinted 


paffage of Mofes, over the 
and I make this remark, purpofely 

their perufal 


to admomfh young ftudents, not to flip 

- ° 7 r y max 

authors, thefe precious remains of antiquity,; efpecially when 

) hear, lilce this pallage, any relation to religion. 

Atchbifhop Ufher fays. 


that Amenophis left two fon 


M 


1 Lib. Hi. p . 74> 


J 


c 


A. M 


j 


' urbes thefaurorum 70 urbes munitas. Thefe cities were appointed t» 
7 in a ltore-houfe, the corn, oil, and other products of Egypt. 


freferve 

tTl. 

Liccr s v wc,trsa great reiembiance to Pharaoh, fo common 


Vatab, 
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called Sefothis or Sefoftris, and the other Armais. The Gre^ 
call him Belus, and his two fons Egyptus and Bahaus. 

g S esostris was not only one of the molt powerful kings of 
Egypt, but one of the greateft conquerors that antiquity^ 


of 


V 

His father, whether by infpiration, caprice. 




the % 


tians fay, by the authority of an oracle, formed a defign ofmak 
ing his fon a conqueror 

manner, that is 




This he fet about after the Egypti^ 
great and noble way; all the male-cR 
dren born the fame day with Sefoftris, were, by the king’s onjer 
brought to court. Here they were educated as if they had been 
his own children, with the fame care bellowed on Sefoftris 
with whom they were lodged. He could not poffibly havegk 

him more faithful minillers, or officers who more zealoif 


delired the fuccefs of his arms 


The chief part of their educa 


lion was, the inuring them, from their infancy, to a hard anil 
laborious life, in order that they might one day be capable of 
fuftaining with eafe the toils of war. They were never fuffer- 
ed to eat, till they had run, on foot or horfe-back, a confider- 

race. Hunting was their moll common exercife. 
Adian remarks that Sefoftris was taught by Mercury, who 


able 


mftnnfted him 


politics, and the arts of government 


This 


Mercury, is he whom the Greeks called Trifmegillus 

Egypt, his native country, owes to him the ii 


great 


almoft every art. The two books, which go under his namfj 
bear fuch evident characters of novelty, that the forgery is no 


longer doubted 


There 


was another Mercury, who alfo was 
very famous amongft the Egyptians, for his rare knowledge! 


and of much greater antiquity than him in quellio 


Jambk 


cus, a priell of Egypt, affirms, that it was cuhomary with the 

to publilh all new books or inventions under the 
name of Hermes or Mercury. 

hen Sefoftris was more advanced in years, his father lent 
him againft the Arabians, in order that by lighting againft the®j 
he might acquire military knowledge. Here the young print* 


Herod 


fa 


I. ii. cap. 102 , no. Died. 1 . i. p. 48 


T# vory.ocTU ly.,uvcccS)jvxi. JLib. 12. C. 4 . 
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learned to bear hunger and third, and fubdued a nation which 


till then had never been conquered 


The youth educated with 


him, attended him in all his campaigns. 

Accuftomed by this conqueft to martial toils, he 


fent by 


father to try his fortune weft ward 


Libya, and fubdued the great eft part of that vaft 


e was next 
He invaded 


1 


Sesostris 


In the time of this expedition, his father died 


and left him capable of attempting the greateft enterpriles. He 

formed no lefs a defign than that of the conqueft of the world. 
But before he left his kingdom, he had provided for his do- 
meftic fecurity; in winning the hearts of his fubjefts by his 
generality, j alt ice, and a popular and obliging behaviour. He 
vas no lefs ftudious to gain the affection of his officers and 
foldiers, who were ever ready to Ihed the laft drop of their 
blood in his, lei vice ; perfuaded that his enterpriles would all 
be unfuccefsful, unlefs his army Ihould be attached to his per- 


He 


foldiers, wlio were ever 


fon, by all the ties 
vided the country 


of efteem, affeftion, and interell. He di 
nt° thirty-fix governments, called Nomi 


and bellowed them on perfons of merit, and the molt approv- 
ed fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requifite preparations, levied 

forces, and headed them with officers of the greateft bravery 
and reputation, that were taken chiefly from among the youths 
"ho had been educated with him. He had feventeen hundred 
ofthefe officers, who all were capable of infpiring his troops 


of their 


refolution, a love of difcit 


and 


zeal for the for 


prince 


foot, and 


liis army coniifted of lix hundred thoufand 


twenty-four thoufand horfe 


thoufand armed char 


behdes twenty- feven 


e began Ins expedition by invading Ethiopia, fituated to the 

of Egypt. He made it tributary, and obliged the nations 

t to furniih him annually with a certain quantity of ebonv, 
lvor y> and gold. 

it fr fitted ° Ut a fleet of f° ur hundred fail, and ordering 

ai to the Red fea. mnilp liii-nC-if :n _i 


ci 


nd ordering 


lying on the coafts of that fea 

volume L 


himfelf mafter of the ides and 


,He himfelf heading 


J A • 2513. 


P 


J 


72 
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land army, over-ran and fubdued Alia with amazing rapidity 


and pierced farther into India than Hercules, Bacchus, and, fo 


after times, Alexander himfelf had ev^r done ; for he fubdued 


the countries beyond the Ganges, and advanced as far as tlic 


ocean. 


One may judge from hence how unable the 


more 


neighbouring countries were to refill him. 


The Scythians, aj 


far as the river Tanais, Armenia, and Cappadocia were con. 


quered. 


He left a colony in the ancient kingdom of Cokbos, 


fituated to the eaft of the Black fea, where the Egyptian cuf„ 


toms and manners have been ever lince retained 


Herodotus 


faw in A?fia Minor, from one fea to the other, monuments of 


his victories. 


In feveral countries was read the following ii 


fcr;ptlon engraven on pillars : i( Sefoflris, king of kings, and 


ct 


lord of lords, fubdued this country by the power of his arms; 


Such pillars were found even in Thrace, and his empire extend¬ 


ed frdm the Ganges 


the Danube 


In his expeditions, fome 


nations bravely defended their liberties, and others yielded them 


up without making the leaf: reliltance. 


This difparity was de 


noted by him in hieroi.lyphical figures, on the monuments e 


redted to perpetuate the remembrance of his victories, agree' 


ably to the Egyptian practice. 


The fcarcity of provdions in Thrace flopped the progrefsof 


his conquefts, and prevented his advancing farther in Europe 


o 

cx 


t 


One remarkable circumfiance is cbferved in this conqueror, 


thought, as others had done, of preferring hi} 


t 


.fitions *3 but contenting himfelf with the glory of having 


► 

* 


. 

a 

*; 


fubdued and defpoiled fo 


any nations % after having cwde 




v\ 


wild havoc up 


d dow 


th 


Id for nine years, 


he 


r * < 


« < 


•V 


fined himfel 


oft within the ancient limits of Egypt, a 


fetf 


X 


Vf 
•» 




hbouring provinces excepted \ for we do not find anytra 




r 


foolfteps of 


new 


empire, either under himfdf 


► * . 


* - * 


his fucceflors. 


■ i • 


He returned therefore laden with the fooils of the vanqA* 


L V ' . 
1 . 

' 4 * 


* ♦ 


ed nations y dragging after him a number lefs multitude of 


. * 

. 4 




- 

* V 


tives, and covered with greater glory than his predeceffort* 


?. 


that glory I mean which employs fo many tongues and pc flS ^ 


■*».. 

p * » 


•A 


l* 

♦ 


its praife , which invades a great number of provinces in a 


I ♦ ♦** * 


. i 


» f 


% 9 
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He 


4 

tile way, and is often prod *£hve of numberlels calamities* 

rewarded his officers and foldiers with a truly royal magnifi 


cence, in proportion 


their rank and merit. 


He made it 


VIC 


and ftill 


both his pleafure and duty, to put the companions of his 
toryin fuch a condition as might enable them to enjoy, during 

the remainder of their days, a calm and eaiy repofe, the juft 
reward of their paft toils. 

With regard to himfelf, for ever careful of his own reputa 

more of making his power advantageous to his 
fubjedls, he employed the repofe which peace allowed him 

raifmg works that might contribute more to the enriching of 
EgyP^ t^ an *ke immortalizing his name 5 works, in which the 
art and mduftry of the workmen was more admired, than the 
immenfe fums which had been expended on them. 

An hundred famous temples, raifed as fo many monuments 
of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were the firft 


> 


lift 


the moil illuftrious testimonies of his victories 


and 


lie took care to publifh in the infcriptions of them, that thefe 
mighty works had been completed without the affiftance of 
any of his fuhjefts. He made it his fdory to be tender of 



them, and to employ only captives in thefe monuments of his 

The fcriptures take notice of fomething like this 


conquefts 


they fpeak of the buildings of Solomon * 


But he 


specially ftudious of adorning and enriching the temple of Vul- 
Can at p elufium. in acknowledgment of that god's imaginary 


protection of him, when, on his return from 


his expedit 


' - -— 

is rother had a defign of deftroying him, in that city, with 
is wife and children, by fetting fire to 


he then 


the apartment where 


His 


g 1 ' 


work 


the 


wnfiderable number of high ban 


ifing, in every part of Egypt 


moles, on which 


built 


der for them to be 


a "d beafts, during the inundations of the Nile 

from Memphis, : 


feeurity for men 


the 


s far as the fea, he 


both fides of 


a 


work 


great number of canals, for the conveniency of 

P ij 

• 9 « But of the children of Ilrael did Solomon make no fervant$ 
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tl 


gypt 


ing of provifions ; and for the fettling 
an eafy correfpondence between fuch cities as were moft diftant 

from one another. Befides the advantages of traffic, E 

• * 

was, by thefe canals, made inacceffible to the cavalry of 

nemies, which before had fo often liaraffed it, by repeated 

curftons. 

He went farther: To fecure Egypt from the inroads of i 


its 


th 


arer neighbours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified all 
; eaftern coafi from Pelufium to Heliopolis, that is, for up* 
wards of fcven leagues 

Sefoftris might have been confidered as one of the moft il. 


luftrious and moft boafted heroes of antiquity, had not the 

4 

lulire of his warlike actions, as well as his pacific virtues, been 

♦ 

tarmftied by a thirft of glory, and a blind fondnefs forhisown 

giandeur, which made him forget that lie was a man, The 

% 

kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came, at ftated times, 
to do homage to their viftor, and pay him the appointed tribute, 
On every other occafion, he treated them with fome humanity 
and generoiity. But when he went to the temple, or entered 
his capital, he caufed thefe princes, four a-breaft, to be harnaf* 
fed to his car, inftead of horfes ; and valued himfelf upon his 
being thus drawn by the lords and fovereigns of other natipns. 


W 


I am moft furprifed 


that Diodorus fhould rank 


this foolifh and inhuman vanity, among the moft flaming ac< 

/ 

tions of this prince. 

k Being grown blind in Ills old age, he difpatched himfelf 


after having reigned thirty-three years, and left his kingdo: 


His empire neverthelefs did not reach beyond 
ation. But there ftill remained, fo low as the 


infinitelv ricli. 

j 

the fourth gene: 

reign of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, which fhewed the 
extent of Esrvir 


under 1 Sefoftris, and the immenfe tributes 


which were paid to it f. 


I 


go back to fome faffs which fliould have been 


k Tacit. Ann. 1 


II c 


. 6o. 


I Idem, Ann. 1. ii. 


* I c o iladia, about I • miles Engdifh. 

• o 


•f Regebantur indiAa gcntibus tributa—hand minus magnifica quam nuncj* 
Parthorum aut potentia Romana jubentur—infcribed on pillars, were re 
tributes impofed on vaucjuilhed nations, which were not inferior to thofeneftp 21 J 

k 

to the Parthian and Roman powers. 


. * *• 

% 
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toned before, as they fell out in this period, but were omitted, 

in order that I might not break the thread of the hiftory, and 
therefore will now be only glanced at. 

About the era in queftion, the Egyptians fettled themfelves 

in divers parts of the earth. m The colony, which Cecorps led out 

of Egypt, built twelve cities, or rather fo many towns, of which 
he compofed the kingdom of Athens. 

We obferved, that the brother of Sefoftris, called by the 

to murder him, in his 
But being defeated in 


Greeks Danaus, had formed 


defig 


return to Egypt, from his conquefts. 1 
his horrid project, he was obliged to fly 

cd to Peloponnefus, where he feized upon the kingdom of Ar 

m 


He thereup 


gos, which had been founded about four hundred years b 


bv Inachus 


Busims, brother of Amenophis, fo infamous among the 

for his cruelties, exerciied his tyranny at that time on 


the banks of tl 


cl 


foreigners who landed in his country 
ring the abfcnce of Sefo/tri 
p About the fame time. 


barbaroufly cut the throats of all 


Ellis was probably d 


time, Caclro 
Greece, the invention of letters, 
characters or letters were Egyptk 


into 


brought from Syria 
Some pretend, that thefe 
and that Cadmus himlelf 


of Egypt, and not of Phoenicia 


E gyp 


ho aferibe to themfelves the invention of every art, and 


boaft a greater antiquity than any other 
Mercury the honour of inventing letters. 

agree, that Cadmus carried the Phoenician or Syrian letter 
to Greece, and that thofe letters were Hebraic 


nation, gave to their 
Moft of the learned * 


the Hebrews 


of Sy 


fmall nation, being comprehended under the general 


* 


Jofeph Scaiiger, in his notes on the Chronicon 


Eufebius, proves, that the Greek letters, and thofe of the La 
tU1 al P llabet formed from them, derive their original from tin 

ancient Phoenician letters, which are the fame with the Sama 


m 


Fiij 


M 


f ■** AV1 * “ A. M. 2530. o A . M. 1533. P A. 

readei ' may conrult > on thisfubjedt, two learned differtation 


M 


kript 


mfeued in the fecond volume of The Hiftorv of 


of -\bbe 
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ritan, and were ufed by the Jews before the Babyloniflj capti. 




vitv 


Cadmus carried only fixteen le 
being added afterwards. 


% 


Greece, eight; 


I return to the hiftory of the Egyptian kings, whom I (hall 
hereafter rank in the fame order with Herodotus. 

41 Pheron fucceeded Sefohris in his kingdom, but not in his 


glory 


r Herodotus relates but one addon of his, which (hews 


how greatly he had degenerated from the religious fentiments 
of his father. In an extraordinary inundation of the Nile, 
which exceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enr; 


, enraged at the 

wild havoc which was made by it, threw a javelin at the 1 


if he intended thereby to chaftife its infolence 


but 


himfelf immediately punifhed for his impiety, if the hiftorian 
may be credited, with the lofs of fight. 


Proteu 


f He 


was 


r 


Memph 


where 




Herodotus’s 


time, his temple was (till handing, in which was a chapel de¬ 
dicated to Venus the Stranger. It is conje&ured that this Ve¬ 
nus was Helen. For, in the reign of this monarch, Paris thfi 
Trojan, returning home with Helen, whom he had ftolen, was 
drove by a {form 
the Canopic j 


of the mouths of the Nile, called 


and from thence was conducted 


Proteus 


Memphis, who reproached him in the ftrongeft terms for his 


M. 2547. ^nt I 


T457 


Herod 


s A. M. s8oo. 
* The fixteen 1 

V, 0 , 2T, p, tr, r, u 


J 


Herod 


Palamedes, at the fiege of Troy, i.e. upwards of two hun 




4, 


f Ido not think myfelf obliged to enter here ii 
nded with very ■perplexintr d fficulties, fhould 


with 


Ufher. This laft fuppofes, Avith a great many 


is 


X % 

other learned men, that SefoiWs 
^ wned in the Red fea, whofe reign 

jnuft confequently have begun in the year of the w ,rld 2513, and continued till 
the year 294-, fince it lifted thirty-three years. Should we allow fifty y ears 
the reign of Pheron his fen, there would ftill be an interval of above two hundred 
years between Pheron and Proteus, who, according to Herodotus, fucceeded 1® 
mediately the fiirft ; fince Proteus ived at the time of th 


to 


r whidtj 


An 


2 


e uege 01 Troy, 

n ow m t whether hi 


of this 


total filence on the Egyptian kings after Sefoftris, was owing to his fenf< 
difficulty. I fuppofe a <-’ng interva" to have been b 'tween Pheron and ProteU 5 * 

accordingly Diodorus -II „ ::liv. fills n up with a great many kings; and the fa® 5 

mull be laid of feme of the folio wins- kine&. 
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bafe per &dy and guilt, in ftealing the wife of his hoft, and with 
her all the effects in his houfe. He added, that the only rea- 
fon why he did not punifh him with death, as his crime defer 
ved, was, becaufe the Egyptians did not 
hands in the blood of ftrangers : 


care to imbrue their 
That he would keep Helen 


with all the riches that were brought with her, in order to 
jeftore them to their owner : That as for himfelf, Paris, he 
muft either quit his dominions in three days, or expedt to 
be treated as an enemy. The king’s order was obeyed. Paris 
continued his voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was 
clofely purfued by the Grecian army. The Greeks fummoned 
the Trojans to furrender Helen, and with her, all the treafures 
of which her hufband had been plundered. The Trojans an- 
fwered, that neither Helen, nor her treafures, were in their 

m 

city. And indeed was it at all likely, fays Herodotus, that 


Priam, who was fo wife an old prince, fhould chufe to fe 

deftroyed before his eyes, rather 
eks the juft and reafonable fatisfadtion they 


children and 


ms 


than 




the G 


red ? But it was to no purpofe for them to affirm with an oath 


that Helen was not in the 


/ 3 


Greeks, being firmly per 


fuaded that they were trilled with, perhfted 
unbelief. The deity, continues 


th 


fain 


folved 


hiltorian, being re 


Trojans, by the toiai dcftraddon of their city, 

affrighted world this leffon : *That great 


fhould teach the 


CRIMES ARE ATTENDED v/ITH AS GREAT 

From the offended gods. Menelaus. 


called 


u 


as, in his return from Troy, 

of king Proteus, who reftored him Helen 
'vith all her treafure. Herodotus proves, from fome paffages 

ln Homer, that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not unknown 
to this poet.. 

Rhampsinittts. The treafury built by this king, who was 

nd his defcent into hell, as 


of 


the richeft of all his predeceff 

they are related by c Herodotus, have fo much the 
t^nce and fidhon, that they deferve no mention here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been fome ihadow, at 


t 


Lib 


Piiij 


* • 


TQ 


7CJV ftty ct huv /xtydheu L<r) eu twv 
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• * 

lead, of justice and moderation in Egypt; but in the two f 0 | 


lowing reigns, violence and cruelty ufurped their place. 


u Ci-ieops and Cephrenus. 


Thefe two princes 


5 


who 


were 


truly brothers by the fimilitude of their manners, feem to have 


^ ■ %l 

drove which of them ihould dibinguiih himfelf mod, by a bare 


faced impiety towards the gods, and a barbarous inhuma 


to men. 


nity 


Cheops reigned fifty years, and his brother Cephre. 


nus fifty-fix years after him. 


They kept the temples fliut du¬ 


ring the whole time of their long reigns *, 


and forbid the of¬ 


fering of facrifices under the fevered penalties. 


On the other 


hand, they opprefTed their fubjefls by employing them in the 


mod grievous and ufelefs 


orks 




and facrificed the lives of 


numberlefs multitudes of men, merely to gratify a fenfelefsam 


bition, of immortalizing their names by edifices of 


enor¬ 


mous magnitude, and a boundlefs expence 


9 

It is remarkable, 


% 

that thofe dately pyramids, which have fo long been the ad 


of the whole world 


the effect of the irrelig 


and mercilefs cruelty of thofe princes 


x Mycerinus. 


He was the fon of Cheops, but of a charac¬ 


ter oppofite to that of his father. 


So far from walking in 


his deps, he deteded his conduct, and purfucd quite different 


meafures. 


He again opened the temples of the gods, reftored 


the facrifices, did all that lay in his power to comfort his fub- 


jefls, and make them forget their pad miferies 5 and believed 


himfelf fet over them for no other purpofe but to exercife jus¬ 


tice, and to make them tade all the bleflings.of an equitable 


and peaceful adminibration. He heard their complaints, dried 


their tears, eafed their mifery, and thought himfelf not fo much 


► 4 




the maher as the father of his people. This procured him 




the love of them all. Egypt refounded with his praifes, and 


h:s name commanded veneration in all places. 






One would naturally have concluded, that fo prudent and 


1 a . 


humane a conduct mud have drawn down on Mycerinus 


the 


protection of the gods. But it happened far otherwife. fi® 


v 


1 • j » 


• * . 


jnisfortunes began from the death of a darling and only daugh*' 


*■ 


k r w 


¥ \ 


ter, in whom his whole felicity confided. 


He ordered 


4- 


s 




♦ • * 


u Herod. 1 . ii. c. 124,128. T'iod. 1 . i. p 57 




x Herod. J. ii. p. 139, 140. Hied. p. 58. 


»».» *. 


* 
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fra ordinary honours to be paid 

{till continued in Herodotus’s tii 


2 33 

her memory, which were 
This hifforian informs us. 


that in the city of Sais, exquifite odours were burnt 


Jay-time, at the tomb of this princefs 
nated with a lamp by night. 


in the 
and that it was illumi- 


He 


told 



acle 


that his reign would continue 

And as he complained of this to the gods 


but feven years, 
in inquiring the reafon, 
had been indulged his father and uncle. 


-vhy fo long and prolperou^ a reign 


ho were 


and impious 


quail* 


fo 


whilft his own, which he had endeavoured 


to render as equitable and mild as it was poffible 


for liim to do, fhould be fo Hiort and 


nhappy; he 


fwered, that thefe were the very caufes of it, it being the wbl 
of the gods, to opprefs and aflLfl Egypt, during the fpace of 
E° f ears ’ as a ptmifliment for its crimes t and that his re^o-ii 


iriiich was appointed like thofe of the preceding 

i n rm ^ & 




be of fifty years 


fhortned 


too 


g r 


le 




of his 


h inferior 

Asychis. 


likewife built a pyramid, but 


tumenfions to that of his father 


He ena&ed the law relating to loans, which 


forbid a fon to borrow money 


of his father by way of fecuritv fo 


without giving 


dead body 


n g 


fon took 


loan, both himfeif and his 


-The law added 


to redeem his fathe 


ch 


drived for ever of the rights of fepulture 


that 

* b / 
fhould be 


bod\ 


for 


He valued himfeif for having forpafled all his predecef- 




by the building a pyramid of brick, more mamhfi 

if this ’ ' & 


king was to be credited 


any hitherto ft 


rji, f ~ -> ^uuuiu ICC JLU 

o tow ing infenption, by its founder’s order, was en"raved 


"P°n it: Com 


ME NOT 


f AS MUCH EXCEL AS J 


'H PYRAMIDS BUILT OF STONE l 


Ewe luppofe the fix preceding 


°f fom 

hnued 


e 


hich 


reigns, the exact 


is not fixed by Herodotus, to ha\ 


hundred and feventy y 


con 


th 


°f near tin 


remain 


<x 


n 


hundred years. 


to the reign of 


S 


7 Herod. 1 ii, c. 136. 


* Th • . 

thc infcHption * as we fi "d it in Herodotus, is- 
«of tli c ' P“ ” f°* n 10 the U,£U,m of the lake, drew bricks 

' * ud thick to them, arid ^ 


this fcrut 


for men 

E ’igVCTitv) 
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elms the Ethiopian. In this interval I fhall place a few 

cumflances related in holy feripture. 


cir. 


*■ Pharoah, king of Egypt, gives his daughter in 


marriage 

to Solomon king of Ifrael; who received her in that part of 
Jerufalem, called the city of David, till he had built her a palace, 
Sesach or Shifhak, otherwife called Sefonchis. 
a It was to him, that Jeroboam fled, to avoid the wrath <(f 
Solomon who intended to kill him. He abode in Egypt til 
Solomon’s death, and then returned to jerufalem, when, put. 
ting himfelf at the head of the rebels, he won from Rehoboau 
the fon of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he declared him, 
felf king. 

This Sefach, in the fifth year of the reign of -Rehoboam, 

marched againft Jerufalem, becaufe the Jews had 
againfl the Lord. b He came with twelve hundred chariots of 

and fixty thoufand horfe. He had brought numberlefi 



War 


multitudes of people, who were all # Libyans, Troglodyte? 
and Ethiopians. He feized upon ail the ftrongeft cities of Ju¬ 
dah, and advanced as far as Jerufalem. Then the king* 



the princes of Ifrael, having humbled themfelves and afked 
the protection of the God of Ifrael, he told them by his pro* 
phet Shemaiah, that he would not, becaufe they humbled 
themfelves, deftroy them all, as they had deferved $ but that 
they fhould be the fervants of Sefach : In order “ that thfff 
might know the difference of his fervice, and the ferviceof 


«c 


** the kingdoms of the f country.” Sefach retired from Jeru* 

falem, after having plundered the treafures of the houfe of the 
Lord, and of the king’s houfe ; he carried off every thing with 

and even alfo the 300 fhields of gold which Solo 


inm 


cc 



) 


01 


€C had made.” 


C 


Zerah, king of Ethiopia, and doubtlefs of Egypt at. tin 


fame time, made war upon Afa king of Judah 

z A. M. 2991. Ant J. C. T013. 1 Kings Hi. 1. 


His army 


a 


A. M. 3026. Ant. J. C. 978. I Kingsxi. 40. and c. xii. 


b A. M 3033. Ant. J C. 971. i Chron. xii. I 
c A. M. 3063. Ant. J. C. 741. 2 Chron xiv. 9 


9- 

1 3 


Kthiop 


glilh verfion of the Bible fay 


ubims, the SukhiimS; ^ 


kingdoms of the earth 




fart 


III. 


' EGYPT. #3 f 

and three hundred chariots of 


confined of 


million of 


war. 


Afa marched againft him, and drawing up his army ii* 
order of battle, in full reliance on the God whom he ferved : 

“ Lord,” fays he, “ it is nothing for thee to help whether with 
“ many, or with them that have no power. Help us, O Led 

“ our God > for we reft on thee, and in thy name we go againft 


« this multitude * O Lord 
« prevail againft thee.” / 
faith was heard. God ftruc 
fled, and all were irrecove 


thou art our God 


let not man 


A prayer offered up with fuch ftrong 


God ftruck the Ethiopians with 
s irrecoverably defeated, being 


ct 


before the Lord, and before, his holL” O 


ror; they 
deftroyed 


Anysis 


He was blind, and under his reign 


Sibachus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an oracle, 
entered Egypt with a numerous army, and poffefled himfelf of 
it. He reigned with great clemency and juftice. Inftead of 


He reigned with great clemency and juftice 


putting to death fuch criminals 


had been fentenced 


die 


ty the judges, he made them repair the caufeys, on which the 


refpeftive 


which they belonged, were fituated 


He 


built feveral maghificefit temples, and among the reft, one in 

the city of Bubafte, of which Herodotus gives a long and elegant 


defeript 


After 


reign of fifty years, which was the time 


appointed by the oracle, he retired voluntarily to his old kin 


dom of Ethiop 


and left the throne of Egypt to Anyfis, who. 


during this time, had concealed himfelf in the fens 


lieved 


It is be 


this Sabachus was the fame with So, whofe aid 


Was lm piored by Holhea king of Iftael 
of Aftyria. 

Sethon. He reigned fourteen years. 


.gainft Shalmanafer 


f He is the fame with Sevechus, the fon of Sabacon or Stfal 


LI -n i . . ' - kJU&l 

* t f U0P ‘ an ’ who rei gned fo long over Egypt. Tiffs prince, 
Of 1 r°‘? cl;fchar S in g' the functions of a king, was ambitious 


of thofe of a prieft 


pneft of V 


he cauling himlelf to be confecrated higli*% 


Abandoning himfelf entirely to fuperftition. 


c ne glefted to defend his kingdom by force of arms 


regard 


paying 


d H erod. 1. ii 

A ’ 0279. 


military men,, from a firm perfuafion that he 


cap. 117. Diod. ]. i. p. 59. 


Ant. J 
A#tr J 


7*9 




4 
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Bull 


fhculd never have occahon for their affiflance ; he the 


was ib far from endeavouring to gam their affections, 


sero^ 


that h 


c 


deprived them of their privileges, and even til fpoffeffed thei^ 


of fuch lands as his predeceffiors had given them. 


He was foon made fenlible of their refentment 


war 


that broke out fud 


and from which he delivered him, 


felf folely by a miraculous protection, if Herodotus may 


credited, who intermixes his account of this war with a 


great 


many fabulous particulars. Sennacharib, fo Herodotus calls this 


prince. 


king 


of the Arabians and Ally 


having entered 


Egypt with a numerous army, the Egyptian officers and fid, 


diers refufed to march again!! him. The high-prieft of Vul¬ 


can, being thus reduced to the greatef! extremity, had recourfe 


hi? god, who bid him not defpond, but march courageoullf 


ainf! the enemy with the few foldiers he could raife 


Sethon 


obeyed the god. 


A fmall number of merchants, artificers 




and others who were the dre^s of 

O 


the populace, joined hi 





and, with this handful of men, he marched to Pelulium, where 


Sennacharib had pitched his camp. The night following, a 


prodigious multitude of rats entered the enemy’s camp, and 


gflawing to pieces all their bow-ftrings and the thongs of their 


ihields, rendered them incapable of making the leal! defence. 


Being difarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly 


they retreated with the lofs of a great part of their forces. 


Sethon, when he returned home, ordered a ftatue of himfelf 


to be fet up in the 


pie of Vulcan, holding 


his right 


hand a rat, and thefe words bluing out of his mouth; Let 


THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS ME, LEARN TO REVERENCE 


# 


It is very obvious that this flory, as related here from He 


rodotus, is an alteration of that which is told in the fend 


book of Kings 


g We there fee, that Sennacharib king of the 


Ailyrians, having fubdued all the neighbouring nations, 



feized upon all the cities of Judah, refolved to befiege Heze* 


kiah in Jerufalem his capital city 


The miniflers of this holy 


Icing, in fpite of his oppofition, and the remouftrances of t& 


s 


Chap 


• • 


XVII 


\ 


* E> Ti; Of.IXV) IVC-fillS 
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prophet Ifaiah, who promifed them, in God’s name, a Hire and 

protection, provided they would truft in him only, fent 


fecretly to the Egyp 


and Ethiop 


for fuccour 


Their 


armies being united, marched to the relief of Jerufalem at the 
time appointed, and were met and vanquifhed by the Aflyrian 
jn a pitched battle. Hepurfued them int;o Egypt, and entire¬ 
ly laid wafte the country. At his return from thence, the ve¬ 
ry night before he was to have given a general affault to Jeru- 
ftlem, which then feemed loft to all hopes, the destroying an¬ 
gel made dreadful havoc in the camp of the Afiyrians; deftroy- 
ed an hundred fourfeore and five thoufand men by fire and 
fword; and proved evidently, that they had great reafon to 
rely, as Hezekiah had done, on the proimfe of the God of 


Ifrael 


This is the real fa6l 


But 


was no ways honourable to 

own ad- 


the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn it to their 

vantage, by difguifmg and corrupting the circumftances of it. 
Ncverthelefs the footfteps of this hiftoiy, though fo much de- 
iked, ought yet to be highly valued, as coming from an hifto- 
rianoffo great antiquity and authority as Herodotus. 

The prophet Ifaiah had foretold, at feveral times, that this 
expedition of the Egyptians, which had been concerted feem- 
mgly, with fuch prudence, conduced with the greateft tic ill , 
and in which the forces of two powerful empires were united, 
der to relieve the Jews, would not only be of no f, 


Jerulhlem, but even deftructive to Egypt itfelf, whofe ilrong 


d its inhab 


efi cities would be taken 
fexes led into captivity 

& c * chapters of the fecond book of Kin 


tants of all ages and 
See the 18th, 19th, 20th, 30th, 31ft, 


E doubtlefs in this period, tha 


'O 


No-A 


of the famous 


ed 


fpoken of by the prophet Nahum, happen 


fiie was carried away 


that 


floor! 


That propliet fays, h that 

h Chap. iii. g 5 

CallS r that Clt ^ A!exan dna, to which the Hebrew gives the name 
• DeanP Alexandria was afterwards built in the place where this 

is. ]ndp " nd r UX ’ aftcr Bochart > Ainks that it was Thebes, furnamed Di- 


°fp°Ii 5 . 

"Otthc ™ j-syptian Amon is the fame with Jupiter. But Thebes is 

1 . erC A1 ” a,:dria was Cnee built 

'■"nichaifowas caileti No-Anion. 


was 
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her young children were dallied 


in pieces at the top G f aj 

te the ftreets”—that the enemy iC caft lots for her honourable 

tc men, and” that <c all her great men were bound in chains," 


He obferves, that all thefe misfortunes befel that 
Egypt and Ethiopia tc 


were her ftrength;” which feems 




re* 


fer clearly enough to the time of which we are here fpeakiat 


when Tharaca and Sethon had united their forces 


How 


ever, 


this opinion is not without fome difficulties, and is contracted 
by fome learned men. It fuffices for me, to have hinted itfo 
the reader. 

* Till the reign of Sethon, the* Egyptian priefts computed 
three hundred and forty one generations of men; which mab 
eleven thoufand three hundred and forty years; allowing three 
generations to an hundred years. They counted the like num. 
ber of priefts and kings. The latter, whether gods or men, 
had fucceeded one another without interruption, under the 
name of Piromis, an Egyptian word lignifying good and virtu* 
cus. The Egyptian priefts {hewed Herodotus three hundred 
and forty-one wooden coloftal ftatues of thefe Piromis, all ran* 


ged in order in a great hall. Such was the folly of the Egyp¬ 
tians, to lole themfelves as it were 
which no other people pretended. 
k Tharaca. He it was 


remote antiquity, to 


pian army, 


it was who joined Sethon, with an Ethio- 
re Jerufalem. After the death of Sethon, 
who had fat fourteen years on the throne, Tharaca afeendedit, 

and reigned eighteen years. He was the laft Ethiopian king 
who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to agree about 
the fucceffion, were two years in a ftate of anarchy, during 
which there were great diforders and confuftons among them* 




% / 


Tffelfe Kings. 

1 At laft, twelve of the principal noblemen, confpiring 1°' 
gether, feized upon the kingdom, and divided it into fo 

9 

» Herod. 1 . ii. cap. 142. 
k A. M. 3299. Ant. J. C. 705 


Afric. apud Syncel. p. 74 


* A. M. 3319. Ant. J. C, Herod. 1 . ii. cap. 147515a. Diod. 1 . i*P’™ 



Kings of egytpt. 


fart ill* 


*3 9 


parts. It was agreed by them, that each fhould govern hit 
own diftriA with equal power and authority, and that no 
fhould attempt to invade or feize the dominions of another* 
They thought it necefTary to make this agreement, and to bind 


on& 


it 


with 


moft dreadful oaths, to elude the predict 


of an 





which had fo retold, that he among them who fhould 

a brazen bowl, fhould gain 


Vulcan out of 


the f. '■ '■ eeignty of Egypt 


They 


i 


gned together fifteen years 


their concord 


wmony : And, to leave a famous monument of 

to pofterity, they jointly, and at a common ex¬ 
pence, built the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of building 

confifting of twelve large palaces, with as many edifices un- 
der ground as appeared above it. 


I have fpoke elfewhere of 


this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were affifting at a folema 


and periodical facrifice offered 


the temple of Vulcan 



priefts, having prefented each of them a golden bowl for the 
filiation, one was wanting; when * Pfammetichus, without. 

any defign, fupplied the want of this bowl wi th his brazen hel- 

and with it performed the ceremony 


wore one 


. for each 

of the libation. This accident ftruck the reft of the kings 
and recalled to their memory the prediction of the oracle abovr 


mentioned 


They thought it therefore 


ceffary to fecure 


tfiemfelves from his attempts, and therefore, with one confent, 
bamfhed him into the fenny parts of Egypt. 

After Pfafnmetichus had pafted fome years there, waiting a 
avourable opportunity to revenge himfelf for the affront which 

a been put upon him, a courier brought him advice that 

Thefe were Grecian fol- 

by 


b^zen men were landed in Ecrypt 

^ r -- - w* w 

"s.Canans and Ionians, who had been caft upon Egypt 
’ wm; and were completely covered with helmets, cuiraffes 

Pfammetichus immediately called 


>nd oth «' arms of brafs 


* 


r d tIlC 0racle > which had anfwered him, that he fhould be 


ficcoured 


by brazen men from the fea-coaft 


1 * --- 

° u ( but the precision was now fulfilled 
ea gue with thefe ftrangers 


He did not 


He therefore made 


• . 1 


engaged them with great p 


& 


He was 
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&oo£l 


mifes to flay with him; privately levied other forces; p ut 
thefe Greeks at their head ; when giving battle to the eleve 
kings, he defeated them, and remained foie pofTeffor of E?vni 


Psammetichus. m As this prince owed his preservation to 
the Ionians and Carians, he fettled them in Egypt, from which 

all foreigners hitherto liad been excluded; and, by affignhg 
them fufficient lands and fixed revenues, he made them for. 


gyp'fc 


get their 


country 


By his order, Egyptian children 


put under their care to learn the Greek tongue ; and on this 


occafion, and by this means, the Egypt 


refpondence with the Greeks 


and from that 


began to have 
that era, theE. 


* 

gyptian hiflory, which till then had been intermixed with pom 
pous fables, by the artifice of the priefls, begins, according tc 


pous fables, by the artifice of the priefls, begins, according t( 

Herodotus, to fpeak with greater truth and certainty. 

% 

As foon as Pfammetichus was fettled on the throne, heen 

0 

gaged in war againfl the king of AiTyria, on account of the li- 
xnits of the two empires. This war was of long continuance. 


xnits of the two empires. This war was of long continuance. 

Ever fince Syria had been conquered by the Ailyrians, Palefline, 

% 

being the only country that feparated the two kingdoms, was 
the fubje£t of continual difcord; as afterwards between the Pto¬ 


lemies and the Seleucid^e. 


They were eternally contending 
won bv the flronger. Pfamme- 


for it, and it was alternately won by the flronger. Pfamme¬ 
tichus, feeing himfelf the peaceable pofTefTor of all Egypt, and 
having reflored the ancient form of government*, thought it 
high time for him to look to his frontiers; and to fecurethem 


gainfl the AfTy 


hi 


g 1 


whole power 


ncreafed 


daily. 

army, 


For this purpofe lie entered Palefline at the head of an 


*• * 


' V 


♦i 


Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war, an in¬ 


cident related by "Diodorus: That the Egyptians, pr 


ovoked 






4 . 


to fee the Greeks polled on the right wing by the king himfelf 
in preference to them, quitted the fervice, they being upwards 

9 

of two hundred thoufand men, and retired into Ethiopia, where 


f 


where 


- it 


i' 


they met with an advantageous fettlemcnt. 


m 


A. M. 3334. Ant. J. C. 670. Herod. 1 . ii. c. 153, 154. 


K Lib. i. p. 61. 


♦ s 


M* 


H This revolution happened about feven years after the captivity of Mana®£. 


* < 


ting of Judah. 
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Be this as it will, Fiammencuus 


tered Paleihine, where 


his 


flopped by Azotus, one of the principal cities of 


e country, which gave him fo much trouble, that he 
forced to befiege it twenty-nine years, before he could take 
This is the longeft fiege mentioned in ancient hiftory. 

This was anciently one of the five capital 


was 


of the Phi 


liftines 


The Egyptians, having feized it fome time before, 
had fortified it with fuch care, that it was their flrongeft bul¬ 
wark on that fide. Nor could Sennacharib enter Egypt, till he 
badfirft made himfelf mafter of this city, which was taken by 
Tartan, one of his generals, p The Aflyrians had pofTefTed it 
hitherto; and it was not till after the long liege juft now men¬ 
tioned, that Egypt recovered it. 

this period, the Scythians, leaving the banks of the Palus 


Maeotus, made an inroad into Media, defeated Cyaxares the 
king of that country, and laid wafte all Upper Afia, of which 

They pufhed 

of Egypt. 


they kept polTeflion during twenty-eight year 
their conquers in Syria, as far as to the fr 


But Pfammetichus marching out to meet them, prevailed fo fai 
by his prefents and intreaties, that they advanced nc 


y 


nd by that 


farther 



enemies. 


elivered his kingdom from thefe dang 




be the 


Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined themfelves 
he moft ancient nation upon earth. Pftimmetichus 


to 


was 


delirous to prove this himfelf, and he employed a very 

ordinary experiment for this purpofe ; he commanded, if we 

ay credit the relation, two children, newly born of poor pa 

be brought up, in the country, in a hovel, that was u 


^ kept continually fhut 
ofa Ihepherd, others fay 


They 


re 


mmitted to the care 


who was to feed them with the 


of nurfes, whole tongues were cut 


milk of 


and 


commanded not to fuffer any perfon to enter into this 1 
utfelf to fpeak even a fingle word in 


was 


child 


the 


ren. 


At the expiration of 


a ring of thefe 


years, as the fhepherd 


lohune L 


day coming into the hut to feed thefe children, they 


6 


Diod. c. 

S HcTnri 




157 . 


Ifa 


Herod 



f 
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both cried out with hands extended towards their fbfter^fath 


“ beckos, beckos.” The fhepherd furprifed to hear a lan 
that was quite new to him, but which they repeated freq 
afterwards, fent advice of this to the king, who 
children to be brought before him, in 







« 



ord 



r that he hjgjf 

might be witnefs to the truth of what was told him; and 
cordingly both of them began, in his prefence, to ftaminei 


the founds above-mentioned 


Nothing 


w 


quire what nation it was that ufed this word 


at. 

out 


anting bm 
and it m 


found, that the Phrygians called bread by this name. Fro® 
this time they were allowed the honour of antiquity, or rather 
of priority, which the Egyptians themfelves, notwitkftandiuj 
their jealoufy of it, and the many ages they had poflefledtJa 
glory, were obliged to reiign to them. As goats were brought 
to thefe children, in order that they might feed upon thdr 
milk, and hiftorians do not fay that they were deaf; fomeait 
of opinion, that they might have learnt the word bek or MU 


by mimicking the cry of thofe creatures. 

Ffammetichus died in the 24th year of Jolias king of Judi, 

and was fucceeded by his fon Nechao. 

* Nechao. r This prince is often called in fcripture Pharaoh* 
Necho. 


He attempted to join the Nile to the Red fea, by cutting a 
canal from the one to the other. They are feparated at tk 
distance of at leaf): a thoufand ftadiaf. After an hundred d 
twenty thoufand workmen had loft their lives in this att 
Nechao was obliged to defift. The oracle which had been# 

canal wouldo* 

rbarians, for fo the Egyptians called aB 



fulted by him, having anfwered, that this new 
pen a pafiage to the 




E 


*N< "chao was me 
ful Phoenician mar 


f 


another 


pr i fe 



whom he had taken into his feiA 


A. M 


Herod. Li. c. f<8. 


3388. Ant j 
5 Herod. 1 . iv c. 42. 

* Lie is called Necho in the Englifh verfion of the feriptures. 
t Allowing 625 feet, 

will be 118 Englifh mi'es, and a little above one^third of a mile 


1 


* < 


or r 25 geometrical paces, to each ftadium, the 



that tl 

c. Ijg. 


by 


Perfiatt. 
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d 


of the Red fea to difcover the coafts of Af- 
fucceis fully round them; and the third year after their 


having 
tic , wer 

fetting out, returned to Egypt through the Straits of Gibra 


Hus was a very extraordinary voyage, in an age when 
pafs was not known. It was made 


corn 


twenty 


centuries be 


fore Vafco de Gama, a Portuguefe, by difcovering the Cape of 
Good Hope, in the year 1497, found out the very fame way 

to fail to the Indies, by which thefe Phoenicians had come from 
thence into the Mediterranean. 

tflie Baoylonians and Medes having deftroyed Nineveh and 


with it the empire of the Ally 


were thereby become fo 


formidable, that they drew upon themfelves the jealoufy of all 


their neighb 


Nechao, alarmed 


the Euphrates, at the head of a powerful 


the danger, ad\ 




d 


check their progre 


army 


Jofiah, king of Judah, fo famous for his 


piety, obferving that he took his rout through J 


dea, refolved to oppofe his pad a 


With this 


he raifed 


ax x —o— viuvvj iic railecz 

forces of his kingdom, and polled himfelf in the vallev 

•11 • . . J 


of Megiddo, a city on this fide Jordan, belonging to the 
of ManalTeh, and called Magdolus by Herodotus 


be 


formed 

againft h i m 

had undert 
him: tliaf- 


Nechao 


by a herald 


enterprife was not deiigned 

in view, and that he 


5 that he had other enemies 
00k this war in the name of God, who was with 
fqr this reafon he advifed Joliah not to concern 


hintlelf with this war, for fear left it otherwife ihould 


his difad\ 

reafons 




Howev 


r, Jofiah 


not 


He was fenilble that the bare march of fo 


turn to 


ed by thefe 


an army through Judea, would entirely 

kfa red that the victor, after the r 


powerful 
And b elides 


efeat 


J 


^°uld fall upon him, and difpoffefs 

nmns. He therefore marched to engage Nech 




abylonians, 

of part of his domi- 


•nly 


and 


was 


own 


by him, but unfortunately received a 


ouiid, of which he died at Jerufalem, whither he had 

inifelf to be carr 


ed 


^ e chao, animated by this vidlorv 


danced 


5 


towards the Eupl 


continued his march, and 
He defeated the Babylo- 


t 


J ofe rh. Antin. J. c . fi 


QJj 


n S s X3£ iii' 29,30. z Chron, xxxv, 20 


25 
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Booh l 


mans 


* 


took Carchemifh, a large city in that country; 


and 


Securing to himfelf the pofleffion of it, by a ftrong garrifon 


> 


returned to his own kingdom, after having been abfent three 


months from it. 


u 


Being informed in his march homeward, that Jehoaz had 


caufed himfelf to be proclaimed king at Jerufalem, without 


firft afking kis confent, he commanded him to meet hint at 


Riblah in Syria. The unhappy prince was no fooner arrived 


there, but he was put in chains by Nechao’s order, andfeut 


pril'oner to Egypt, where he died. From thence purfuing his 


march, he came to Jerufalem, where he gave the feepterto 


Eliatdm, called by him Jehoiakim, another of Jofiah’s fons 


in 


4 

the room of his brother; and impofed an annual tribute 


on 


th 




land 


of an hundred talents of filver, and one talent 


of gold *. This being done, he returned in triumph to Egypt 


Herodotus, mentioning this king’s expedition, and thevic< 


tory gained by him at f Magdolus, as he calls it, fays, that 


he afterwards took the city Cadytis, which he reprefentsas 


lituated in the mountains of Paleftine, and equal 


Sardis, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of all 


Alia Minor : This defeription 


fuit only Jerufalem, which 


was lituated in the manner above deferibed, and was then the 


only citv in thofe parts that could be compared to Sardis. It 


appears betides from feripture, that Necliao, after his vi&ory 


i 


pital of Judea; for he was there in perfon, when 


he 


gav 


the crown to Jehoiakim 


The 


y 


name 


Cadytis, 


which in Hebrew dignifies the Holy, points clearly to the city 


of Jerufalem 


proved by the learned Dean PrideauxJ* j 


u 4 Reg- xxiii. 


* n 

O J 


, 25 


a Paral. xxxvi. 1,4. 


x Lib. ii. c. 159 


The Hebrew 


Dr, Cumberland, is equivalentW 


L.353 : 11 : 10, 


T- 


So that 100 talents Englifn money, make L. 35,359 : 



I 


to 


accordin 


to 


5,075 



The amount of the whole tribute. 


L. 40,435 : V 1 * 


■J’ Mcgiddo 


i. 

+ 


time 


4 

made Jcrntf? 


comn 


to 


uiflied from the re 





cities by the epithet Holy, and in the Old i'eftamentwas called Air Ha 


j?. the city 01 holinefs, or the holy city. 


bore this title upon 





1 


i 
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Nabopolaffer, king of Babylon, obferving that fince the 


king of Carchemifh by Nechao, 
fliaken off their allegiance to him 


all Sy: 


and Paleffine had 


5 and that his years and 
trinities would not permit him to march again# the rebels 

perfon, he therefore affociated his fon Nabuchodonofor 


or 


Nebuchadnezzar, with him in the empire, and fent him at the 


head of an army 


thofe countries. 


Phis young prince 


vanquifhed the army of Nechao near the river Euphrates 
covered Carchemifh, and reduced the revolted 


re 


their alleg 


) 


as 


a 


Jeremiah had foretold 


provinces 


Thus he difpoP 


felled the Egyptians of all that belonged to them, from the 

•little b river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which comprehended 

all Syria and Paleftine. 


Nechao dying after he had reigned hxteen 


kingdom to his fon 

Psammis. c 


years, left the 


left 


c His reign was but of fix years 
ofching memorable concerning him 


made an expedition into Ethiop 
It was to this' prince that the 
after having inffituted the Oh 


and hiffory has 
except that he 


lent a fpledid embaffy 


mpic 




s. 


ry 




had eirab 


ich excellent regu 


lifted the whole with fuch care, and mad 
toons, that, in their opinion, nothing teemed wanting to tl 
perfefhon, and envy itfelf could not find any fault with them 

i - , _ 


However, they did 


not 


gam the approbation of the Egypt 


fo much to have the opin 


ho were looked 


Ojij 


M 


* 2 King-s xxiv. 7. 
C M. 3404. \ 


J 


2 Je 

fe A 


J 


hekel 


Herod. 1. ii. c. 160 


d c. 160 


Jerufalem Kedufha, i. e. Jerufalem th< 
f^ke, was omitted, and only Kedufha 

Herodotus's time, Kedufha 


At length Je~ 
The Syriac 


idedoffti • , 55 iveauina, ny a change in that 

ation it 1 lnt ° * ’ WaS made Kedu tha; and Terodotus giving it a Greek termi- 
*’ew T ft ^ Wnt K ^ vric ' or Ca( ^ytis. Prideaux’s Connexion of the Old and 

* Thi s ] ment • V ° L L Part * L P 8 °’ 8 * * 8v ° edit * 

rPaleft? IttlC riVCr ° f EgTpt ’ f ° ° ften men tioned ^ fcripture, as the boundary 

Toueh Z Egypt> Was n0t the Nile ’ but a fmail river > " hich > running 

Htodarv f u V ^ ^ betwixt thofe two nations > was anciently the common 

0t So ^ ar * and > which had been promifed to the pofleritv of 

_ . 1 1 < - • 4 



them 
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$ook l 


v 


upon as the wifeft and molt judicious peopl 


world. Ac 


O 


py the king affembled the fages of his nation. 


M 


1 7Z f 


all things had been heard, which could be faid in f 3V(to 


of this inftitut 


Eleans were aficed, if the 


foreigners were admitted indifferently to thefe 


and 


anfv 


made, that they were open to every 


which 


the Egyptian replied 



he rules of juftice would been 


ftridlly obferved, had foreigners only been 


admitted 


aefe combats t becaufi 


C 


y difficult for the judg 


their award of the victory and the prize. 


be prejudiced 


in favour of their fellow-citizens. 


Ai 


e 


In fcripture he is called Pharoah-Hoph 


and 


fucceeding his father Pfammis, reigned twenty-fiv 


During the firfi: years of his reign, he was as happy as. mj 


of h 


predeceffors 


He 


iecl his arms into Cyprus j bfc 


fieged the city of Sidon by fea and land; took it, and wide 


himfelf mafter of all Phoenicia and Paleftine 


So rapid a fucceis elated his heart to a prodigious degree 




and, as Herodotus informs us, fwelled him with fo much pride 


and infatua 


that he boafted 


the gods themfelves to dethi 


it was not in the power 


him 


fo great was the idea 


he had formed to himfelf of the firm eftablifhment of his om 


power. It was with a view to thefe arrogant conceits, thatEzfr 


kiel put the vain and impious words following into his mouth? 


«e f 


Mv 


river is mine own 


and I have made it for myfdf* 


But the 


true God proved to him afterwards that he had amaf* 


ter, and that he was a mere man ; and he had threatened him 


long before, by his prophets, with all the calamities hewasre 


halved to bring upon him, in order to punifli him for his pride. 


A little after Hophra had afeended the throne, Zedekiah*, 


king of Judah, fent an embafiy, and concluded a mutual alliance 


with him 5 and the year following, breaking the oath of fidelity 


h 




had taken to the king of Babylon, he rebelled openly againll 


him. 


i * 


Notwithstanding God had fo often forbid his people 


ave 


A ft * 


r 


recourse 


I 


put any confidence in the peo 


pie of 


C 


A. M. 3410. Ant. J. C. 59 


lf, r m xliv. ~o. Herod. 1 . ii. c l6l 




i ** 


i. if. p. 73. 


f Ch 


ap. xxxx. 3. 


S Ezek. xvii, 15. 
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Ml 


thilanding the repeated calamities in wliicli they had been 


inv 


olved, for their having relied 


the Egypt 


they ftill 


thought this nation their moft fare refuge in danger; and 
cordingly could not forbear applying to it. 


This they had aL 

ready done in the reign of the holy king Hezekiah; and which 

gave occafion to God’s meffage to his people, by the mouth of 
his prophet Ifaiah. 


« h 


■ 

the holy One of Ifrael 


t 


^o them that go down to Egypt for 

“ hel P> and fta y on borfes, and trull in chariots, becaufe they 
« are many; but they look not 

“ neither feek the Lord - The Egyptians are men, and not God, 
« and their horfes flelh, and not fpirit: When the Lord lhall 

“ fcetch out his band, both he that helpeth lhall fail, and he 
“ that is holpen fhail fall down 

K ther 




and they lhall all fail toge 


But neither the prophet nor the king 


heard 


and nothing but the moll fatal experience could open their eyes, 
and make them fee evidently the truth of God’s threatenings.’ 
The Jews behaved m the very fame manner on this occafion. 

Zedekiali, notwithllanding all the remonilrances of Jeremiah 
to the contrary, refolved to conclude an alliance with the Egyp¬ 
tian monarch, who, puffed up with the fuccefs of his arms, & and 
confident that nothing could refill his power, declared himfelf 
the protector of Ifrael, and promffed to deliver it from the ty- 

rannyof Nabuchodonofor. But God, offended that a mortal had 

thus dared to intrude himfelf into his place, expreffed his mind 
to another prophet as follows. “ t Son of man, fet thy face 
“ agamfl Pharaoh kintr of Egypt, and prophefy againll him. 

Speak and fay, Thus faith the Lord 






U 


u 


and againft all Egypt. 

God, Behold, I am againll thee. Pharaoh king of Egypt, th 
great dragon that lieth in the midft of his rivers, which hath 


fold, My 


river 


But I will put hooks in thy jaws, &c 


own, and I have made it for myfelf. 




God, after comp 


§ him to a reed, which breaks under the man who leans upon 

and w ° unds bis hand, adds, “ *■ Behold, I will bring a fword 
upon thee, and cut off man and beaft out of thee 


And 


bad of Egypt lhall be defolate, and they lhall know that I am 
e Eoid, becaufe he hath faid. The river is mine, and I have 


i 


Cha 


P-xxxi. i. 3, 


QJiij 

k Chap, xxix. 2 S 


i Ezek, xxix. 2, 3,4, 
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* .! 

♦ 


* - 
♦ 


cc 


made 




The fame 1 prophet in feveral fucceeding cha 
•etei the calamities with which Egypt was 


> foreteJ 
helmed 


pters 


going 


Zedekiah was far from 


giving credit to thefe predictions, 

When he heard of the approach of the Egyptian army, andfai? 

Nabucliodoiiolbr raife the fiege of jerufalem; he fancied that 
his deliverance was completed, and anticipated a triumph. His 
joy, however, was but of fhort duration ; for the Egyptians, fee. 
ing the Chaldeans advancing forward again, did not dare tc 


en< 


counter fo 


nume 


and well-difciplined an army 


m 


The? 


therefore marched back into their own country, and left the un 
fortunate Zedekiah expoled to all the dangers of a war in which 

Nabuchodonofor again fat 


they themfeives had involved him. 
down before Jerufalem ; took and burned 
prophefied. 


J eremiah had 


Many years after, the chaftifements with which God had 


threatened Apries, Pharaoh-Hoph 


> 


beg 


to fall upon him 


For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, which had fettled in Africa, 
between Libya and Egypt, having feized upon and divided a- 
mong themfeives a great part of the country belonging to the 
Libyans 5 forced thefe nations, who were thus difpolTelTed by 
violence, to throw themfeives into the arms of this prince, and 
implore his protection. Immediately Apries fent a mighty army 
into Libya, to oppefe the Cyrenian Greeks; but this army be- 
g entirely defeated and almoft cut to pieces, the Egyptians 

had fent it into Libya, only to get it de« 

to attain the power of governing 
:ontroul. This reflection prompt- 


TV 


gmed that Ap 


ftreyed 5 and by that means 
his fubieCts without check or 


2 


ed the Egyptians to fhake off the yoke which had been laidoi 
them by their prince, whom they now confidered as their ene 
my. But Apries hearing of the rebellion, difpatched Amafis 


> 


return 


alleg 


* fupprefs it, and force the rebels to 
But the moment Amafis besran to makehis 


veech, they fixed a helmet upon his head, in token of the exalt 
I dignity to which they intended to raife him, and proclaii 

1 drip xxix, xxy, xxxi,xxxii. 

\ ■ IV?. 34 - ’ . Ant. J. e. 5 88. Jer. xxxvIJ. 6, 7. 

A, M. 3430. Ant. J, C.574. Herod. 1 . ii, c. 16 r, &c. Diod. 1 . i. 
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^. 
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ed him king, Amafis, having accepted the crown, ftaid with 
the mutineers, and confirmed them in their rebellion 


bemis, another of his great officers, and 


Apries, more exafperated than ever at this news, fent Pater 

- of the principal 

arreft, and bring 
him beiore him j but Paterbemis not being able to execute his 

commands, and bring away the rebel, as he was furrounded with 


lords of 


court, to put Amahs under 


the inftruments of 


treachery, was treated by Ap 


the moft ignominious and inhuman 


; at his 
for his 


nofe and ears were cut off by the command of that prince, who 

nly his want of power liad prevented 

So bloody an outrage, done to 


confidered, that 


his executing his commilfion. 

a perfon of fuch high diftinction, exafperated the Egyptians f& 
much, that the greateft part of them joined the rebels, and the 


infurreflion became general 


Apries was now forced 


Upper Egypt, where he fupported himfelf fome years, dia 


ring which Amaiis enjoyed the reft of his dominions, f) 

The troubles which thus diftrafted Egypt, afforded Nabuc- 
lodonofor a favourable opportunity to invade that kingdom ; 
and it was God himfelf infpired him with the refolution. This 
prince, who was the inilrument of God’s wrath, though he did 


know himfelf 


be fo, againft a people whom he 


folved to chaftife, had juft before taken Tyre, where himfelf and 
ins army had laboured under incredible difficulties. To recom- 


penfe their 


God 


abandoned Egypt to 


arms 


It 


is 


wonder fill to hear the Creator himfelf delivering his thoughts oi 
tins lubjeft. There are few paifages in fcripture more remark 


able 


which 


authority which God exercifi 


give a ftronger idea of 


over 


doms of the 
P r °phet Ezel 


Son of man 


5 ? 


fupreme 
princes and king- 
fays the Almighty to his 


1 


U 


a 


Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon caufed his 


a 


army to ferve a great fervice againft Tyrus : Every head 
m ade bald, and every fhoulder was 


peeled *: Yet had 


Chap. xxix. i8, 19, 20 . 


of 


foirj uicneaasoi me Babylonians, was owing to the preffure __ 

mCtS f and thcir f Celed fllouldcrs to their carrying bafkcts of earth, and 

tfflav ^ ° f timbcr ’ to 3 oin T f re to the continent. Baldnefs was itfeif a badge 
im-i n e ? ; and ’ joined to the peeled fhoulders, fhows that the conqueror’s army 
e even the moil fervije labours in this memorable fiep-e. 



2CO 


HISTORT OF THE 






CC 


€C 


Bool l 

A 

for the fervice that he had 
ferved againft it. Therefore thus faith the Lord God, Behold 


wages, nor his army, for Ty 


xc 


C 4 


cc 


ex 


I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king 0 fB 
bylon, and he lhall take her multitude, and take her fpoil, an( j 
take her prey, and it lhall be the wages for his army. I h a 

given him the land of Egypt for his labour wherewith he ferved 
againft it ; becaufe they wrought for me, faith the Lord God 


ve 


Says another prophet 


Cl 


He lhall array himfelf with the land 


*6 


CC 


E gyP t > as a Ihepherd putteth on his garment; and he lhall 
go forth from thence in peace.” Thus lhall he load himfelf 
ith booty, and thus cover his own Ihoulders, and tliofe of his 


fold, with all the fpoils of Eg 


Nobl 


exprelfions ! which 


Ihow the prodigious eafc with which all the power and riches 

■ried away, when God appoints the revolt 


gai 


to a new owner, who has 


of a kingdom are carri 
tion; and Ihift like a 

more to do but to take it, and clothe himfelf with it. 

The king of Babylon taking advantage, therefore, of the k 
teftine divifions, which the rebellion of Amafis had occafioned 


in that kingdom, marched thither at the head of his army. He 
fubdued Egypt from Migdol or Mag 
tiers of it, as far as 
borders on Ethiopia. 


ev 


he 


kill 




IoJ, a town on the fron* 
Syene, in the oppolite extremity where it 
He made a horrible devaluation where* 
1 a great number of the inhabitants, and 


made fuch dreadful hav 


in th 


; country, that the damage 
could not be repaired in forty years. Nabuchodonofor, having 

loaded his army with lpoils, and conquered the whole kingdom, 


and, leaving hi 


came to an accommodation with Amafis , 
his viceroy there, returned to Babylon. 

q Apries, Pharaoh-Hophra, now leaving the place where he 
had concealed himfelf, advanced towards the fea-coaft, probab¬ 


ly towards Libya ; and hiring an army of Carians, Ionians, ai 
other foreigners, he marched againft Amafis, whom he foug 


id 


J 


q 


Herod. 1 . ii. c. 163, -.6 ;. Diod. 1 i. p. 


For the better nnderftandipg of this paffzge, we are to know, that Nabucho* 
donoior ruftained incredible liarditnps at the bege of Tyre 5 and that when the 
Tyi Ians faw thcmfelves clofely attacked, the nobles conveyed themfelves, and their 

ed into ether ilk.nos. So that when NabuC 

thinp- to recompense his Ioffes, and the tro? 


fh 


hodonofor took the city, he found n 




gone in this fiege. S. Hicron 


.1 
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er 


Memphis ; but being overcome, Apries was taken prifon- 
carried to the city of Sais, and there firangled in his own 


dace. 


The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his prophets, an 
onifhing relation of the feveral circumflances of this mighty 


event, ft was lie who had broke the power of Apries, which 
was once fo formidable; and put the fword into the hand of 
Nabuchodonofor, in order that he might chaftife and humble 


that haughty prince 


CC 


I 


am 


2 ? 


faid he 


CC 


gainfl Pharaoh 


king of Egypt, and will break his arms which were flrong* 


but now are broken 
of his hand- s But 


and I will caufe the fword to fall 


But f will Hrengthen the arms of the king 


of Babylon, and put my fword into his hand 
iliall know that I am the Lord.” 


And they 


He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the 

victors; u Pathros, Zoan, No, called in the vulgate Alexand¬ 
ria, Sin, Aven, Pliibefeth, &c.* 


He 


notice particularly of tlie unhappy end 


the captive king fhould 


<C 


e unhappy end, to which 

Thus faith the Lord, Be¬ 


hold I will give Pharaoh-Hophra, the king of Egypt 


“ the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of them that 
“ feek his life.” 

Laftly, he declares, that during forty years the Egyptians fhali 
be opprefled with every fpecies of calamity, and be reduced to 


fo deplorable a Hate, “ y Tl: 
“ prince of the land of Egypt 
phefy. Soon after the exniral 


cies of calamity, and be reduced 
That there fhould be no more 


a 


: of the land of Egypt.” The event verified this pro- 
Soon after the expiration of thefe forty years, Egypt 


made a province cf the Perfian empire, and has been govern¬ 
ed ever fince by foreigners. For fince the ruin of the Perfian 
monarchy, it has been fubjedl fucceffively to the Macedonians, 


*be Romans 


the Saracens, the Mamalukes, and laHly 


Turks, who poflefs it at this day 


thq 


r Ezek. xxx. 22. 
^ Jerem. xliv. 7 C 


* Ver 24. 
y £zek. xxx. T3. 


1 Ver. xxx 2J 


Ver 


In fi ^ aVG *^ Veri t ^ le names thefe towns as they in oxir Enp-lifh verfon 

Aven" h? 11 arC I ' rmted agamft Zoan, 1 an is ; . : . ' >. ■ c : v. I . :• • a*, din ft 

a, Heliop 0 lj s . again h Pliibefeth, PubalLum. bubaite: and hvthHV. 1*0 


Pubaftum 


:ginal 


-a 




2 HISTORY OF THE 

Goc! was not lefs puntftual in the accomplifhmetit o£jy^ 

prophecies, with regard to fiich of his own people, as had re 
tired, contrary to his prohibition, into Egypt, after the takin 
of Jerufalem ; and forced Jeremiah along with them S 

ftant they had reached Egypt, and were arrived at 


The 


in. 


Taph 


Tanis, the pi ophet, alter having hid in tlieir prefence, by God^ 
command, hones in a grotto, which was near the king’s pa . 
lace; he declared to them, that Nabuchodonofor fhould inn* 


arrive in Egypt 


and 


God would eftablifh 


that very place; that this prince would lay waft 
kingdom, and carry fire and fword into all places ; 
lelves fhould fall into the hand of thefe cruel ene 


# 

; throneh 

the whole 

I 

that them. 

9 when 


cxne part of them would be maffacred, and the reft led captive 

that only a very fmall number fhould efcape the 

3 aft rcftored to their country, 


Babyl 


3 


common defolation, and be 
All thefe prop! 
ed time. 


had tlieir acconiplifhment in the appoints 


Am 


After the death 


A.pries, Amafis became peace 



able ponefTor of Egypt, and reigned forty years 
was, according to b Plato, a native of the city of Sais. 

As he was but of mean extraction, he met with no refpe&j 
fout was only contemned by his fubjeCts in the beginning of his 
reign : He was not infenftble of this ; but neverthelefs thought 
it his intereft to fubdue their tempers by an artful carriage, and 


win their affection by gentlenefs and reafon 


He had a golden 


ciflern, in wh.icn himfelf, and thofe perfonswho were admitted 
to his table, ufed to wafh their feet : He melted it down, and 
had it caft into a ftatue, and then expofed the new god to pub" 
lie worfhip- The people bafted in crowds to pay tlieir adora- 


fta 


fhe king, having affembled the people 


m 


formed them of the vile ufes to which this ftatue had once been 


put 




which neverthelefs had now their religious proftr 


The application was eafy, and had the deftred fuccefs ; thepeo* 
pie thenceforward paid the king all the refpeeft that is due to 

majefty. 

2 Jcrem. xliii, xliv. a 


* ' . 


c 


Ilcrod. 1. ii. c. 172. 


A. M. 3435. Ant. J.C. 569. 


b In Tim* 




part III* &1N&S OF EGYFT* 

<3 He always tifed to devote the whole morning to public af¬ 
fairs, in older to leeeive petitions, give audience, pronounce 
fentence, and hold his councils : The reft of the day was given 
to pleafure ; and as Amafis, in-hours of diverfion, was extreme¬ 
ly gay, and feemed to carry his mirth beyond due bounds; 
his courtiers took the liberty to reprefent to him the unfuitable- 
nefs of fuch a behaviour ; when he anfwered, that it was as 
impoffible for the mind to be always ferious and intent upon 
bufinefs, as for a bow to continue always bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every town, 

to enter their names in a book kept by the magiffrate for that 

purpofe, with their profeffion, and manner of living. Solon 
inferted this cuftom among his laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, efpecially at Sais the 

place of his birth. Herodotus admired efpecially a chapel there, 

formed of one fingle Hone, and which was twenty-one cubits ^ 

in front, fourteen in depth, and eight in height; its dimenfions 

within were not quite fo large : It had been brought from Ele- 

phantina, and two thoufand men were employed three years; 
in conveying it along the Nile. 

Amafis had a great efteem for the Greeks. He granted them 
large privileges ; and permitted fuch of them as were defirous 
of fettling in Egypt, to live in the city of Naucratis, fo famous 
for its harbour. When the rebuilding of the temple-of Delphi, 
which had been burned, was debated on, and the expcnce was 
computed at three hundred talents-)-, Amafis furnifhed the Dei- 

ptmns with a v ery confiderable fum towards difeharging their 
quota, which was the fourth part of the whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cytfenians, and married a wife 
among them. 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the ifland of 
ypnis, and made it tributary. 

Under his leign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being recom- 
ended to that monarch by the famous Polycraies, tyrant of 

^ Herod. I. ii, p. 

The cubit is one foot and almoft ten inches. Vide fupra, 

' 0r > L .j 3 ,ir, 5 Sterling. 
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Samos, who had contracted a friendship with Amahs, and 
be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, during his itay in E 
was initiated in all the myfteries of the country 5 and inftru 
by the priefts in whatever was moft abftrufe and important 

their religion. It was here he imbibed his doCtrine of the 

« 

tempfychofis, or tranfmigration of fouls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered lb great a 
of the world, Egypt doubtlefs was fubdued, like the reft of 
provinces ; and Xenophon declares this in the beginning 
his Cyropedia, or inftitution of that prince *. Probably, aft 
that the forty years of defolation, which had been propheft 
by the prophet, were expired, Egypt beginning gradually tc 
cover itfelf. Amahs fhook off the yoke, and recovered his libe; 
Accordingly we find, that one of the fir ft: cares of Cambyij 


the fon of Cyrus, after he had afcended the throne, was 
ry his arms into Egypt. On his arrival there, Amafis was 
dead, and fucceeded by his fon Pfammenitus. 
e PsAMMENlTUS 


A ¥ 


Cambyfes, after having gained 
purfued the enemy to Memphis ; befieged the city, 
took it: 


a battle, 
and foon 


him his life 


However, he treated the king with clemency, granted 
> an d afligned him an honourable penfion; blit 


being informed that he was fecretly concerting meafiires to re* 

°ne, he put him to death. Pfammenitus reigned 


afcend his thi 


but fix months : All Egypt fubmitted 

tor. 


nmediately to the 


The particulars of this hiftory will be related 


large, when I come to that of Cambyfes. 

Here ends the fucceffion of the Egyptian kings. From this 

era the hiftory of this nation, as was before obferved, will be 

blended with that of the Perfians and Greeks, till the death 
of Alexander. 


At that period, a 


monarchy will arife 


founded by Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, which will 1 

tinue to Cleopatra, that is, for about three hundred years 

fhall treat each of thefe fubjeCls, in the feveral periods to w 
they belong. 
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BOOK SECOND. 
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THE 


H 




TORY 



OF THE 


CARTHAGINIANS 



PLAN. 

following- hiflory of the Carthaginians into two 


parts. In the 
manners of that people, their character. 


government 


religiot 




power, and riches 


few 


ellabliflied and enlarged its power, I Ihallg 


an 


wars bv which it became 



PART FIRST. 

I 

\ a 0 • 

Character , Manners, Religion , and Government of the 

Carthaginians • 

o 



SECTION I. 


CarTHAGE, formed after the M.ODEL of < Tyre , of <wlrich that 

City was a Colony ; 



he Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, not only 
for their origin, but their manners, language, cuftoms, laws, reli¬ 
gion; and their great application to commerce, as will appear from 
every part of the fequel. They fpoke the fame language with 

!&e Tyrians, and thefe the fame with the Canaanites andlfrae! 

► 

ites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at leaf! a language which 
> entirely derived from it. Their names had commonly fome 
particular meaning : a Thus,Hanno ftgnified gracious, bountiful; 
®do, amiable or well beloved; Sophonifba, one who keeps 
[faithfully her hufband’s fecrets. From a fpirit of religion, they 

&ewife joined the name of God to their own, conformably to 


* 

■>* 

\ 

t 



a Bochart, Part II. !. ii, c. i6. 
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IV 

"ri 





the genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which anfwers to| 


nias, fignifies Baal or the Lord has been gracious to me. 


► i . 

i 


drubal, anfwering to Azarias, implies the Lord will be ourjj 


cour. 


It is the fame with other names, Adherbal, Maliaij 


Maftanabal, See. The word Poeni, from which Punic i 


isj 


rived, is the fame with Phoeni or Phoenicians, becaufe 


originally from Phoenicia. In the Poenulus of Pb 




1 4 


is a 


feene wr 


exercifed the learned 


the Punic tongue, which has very 


* ^ 


' * 

But the ftridl union which always fubfifted between thel 



nicians and Carthaginians, is hill more remarkable. b 



Cambyfes had refolved to make war upon the latter, thef 


t* n 


nicians, who formed the chief lfrength of his fleet 


•- >*! 




* ?• 


plainly, that they could not ferve him agaiiifl: their 






** 1 * 






men 5 and this declaration obliged that prince to lay alide 






defign. The Carthaginians, on their fide, were 


r w 





. w. 


of the country from whence they came, and to which thej 




their origin. c They fent regularly every y 


Py 


y 





v>; 


freighted with prefents, as a quit-rent or acknowledgment! 




to their ancient country 5 and its tutelar gods had 




orifice offered to them by the Carthaginians, who confi 


* .*• 


• 


A 


them as their protestors. They never failed to fend 





♦ f 


M *.' 


iirfi; fruits of th 


the tithe of the fp 




from their enemies, as offerings to Hercules, one of thepl 


pal gods of Tyre and Carthage. The Tyrians, to fecure 






Alexander, who was then befieging their city, what they 


* 4 


V * 


U: 


lued above all things, I mean their 


and children 








them to Carthage, where, at a time that the inhabitants of 


latter were involved in a furious war, they were received 


entertained with fuch a kindnefs and generofity as might be 


pedled from the moil tender and opulent parents 


Sud 


« SI 


► 9 


terrup^ed teftimonies of a warm and fincere gratitude, do a 


lion more honour, than the greatefl com* uefts, and thef 


* t* 

v* * 


3*: 


glorious victories. 


fi- 


4 « 




>• 






* * 


Horod 


17 


10 


ac 


* The 



fifth adL tranflated into Latin bv Petit, in thef® 


book of his Mifcellanies 






'art L 
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SECTION II. 


The Religion of the Carthaginians . 


appea 


•s from feveral paffages of the hiftory of Carthage 
generals looked upon it as an indifpenfable duty, to be 
and end all their enterprizes, with the worfhip of the gods 
Hamilcar, father of the great Hannibal, before he entei 


hat 



entered 

[pain in an hofhle manner, offered up a facrifice to the gods ; 
[his fon treading in his heps, before he left Spain, and march- 

againft Rome, went to Cadiz in order to pay the vows he 

• _ 

ade to Hercules ; and to offer up new ones, in cafe that god 

| t * 

hould be propitious to him. e After the battle of Cannae, when 
lie acquainted the Carthaginians with the joyful news, he re¬ 
commended to them, above all things, the offering up a thankf- 


« • 


pving 


to the 


* 

gods, for the feveral victories he had 


jbtained. “ Pro his tant.s totque vidloriis verum elfe grates diis 
“ immortalibus agi haberique.” 

Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all occafions, 
he ambition of particular perfons only; but was the genius and 
lifpofition of the whole nation. 

Polybius has tranfmitted to us a treaty of peace concluded 

of Demetrius king of Macedon, and the 


f 


letween Phil 


fon 


the great refpect 


of the 


itter for the deity, their inherent perfualion that the gods alfiff 
ndprefide over human allairs, and particularly over the folemn 
reaties made in their name and prefence, are Ifrongly difplay- 
d. Mention is therein made of five or iix different orders of 

| • t 

eities j and this enumeration appears very extraordinary in a 
ublic initrument, fucli as a treaty of peace concluded between 
conations. I will here prefent my reader with the very words 


^ the hiftori 


ian, as it will give fome idea of the Carthaginian 


leolo o-y. 


CC 


Til! 


nis treaty was concluded in the prefence of Ju 


P lter j Juno, and Apollo ; in the prefence of the daemon or 
genius, Scuf/.ov®-y of the Carthaginians, of Hercules and Iolaus; 

Volume I. R 

dLlv - 1 . ssi. n. i. Ibid. n. 21. 

^hib. vii. p, 699, Edit, Gronov. 


e Liv. 1. xxiii, n. II, 
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dsr 


. . ■*#' 
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the prefence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune *, in the 


ri%-. 


« fence of all the confederate gods of the Carthaginians 
* c of the fun, the moon, and the earth j in the prefence oft 
rivers, meads, and waters \ in the prefence of all thofe 





. ; M\v 

‘ XX' < f 


« 


ho pollefs Carthage 




What would we now fay to an! 


ftrument of this kind, in which the tutelar angels and faiiijj 
a kingdom fhould be introduced ? 


■ ‘ 

7 ‘& 


.tt. 








The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they paid a 
particular worfhip, and who deferve to have fbme mention 

s 

of them in this place. 

The firft was the goddefs Coeleftis, called likewife Uranu 

the Moon, who was invoked in great calamities, and parti 

* 

ly in droughts, in order to obtain rain: gr lhat very virgin 


« i 


*t; 


-**V.’-* 


•*i 


V t k 


left is, fays Tertullian, the promifer of 


cc 


*c 


• t 


K 


Ifta ipfa virgo Ct* 

■ 

ftis pluviarum pollicitatrix.” Tertullian, fpeaking of this 
and of ^Ffculapius, makes theheathensof that age a dial! 






d 

~ -i 

which is bold indeed, but at the fame time very gloriousfoj 
caufe of Chriftianity j 

comes, fhall oblige thefe falie gods to confcfs publicly 




and declares, that any Chriftian wM 

f i \ i 


; •" * * W 

and confents that this Chriftian, mill 


«♦ v 


they are but devils \ 
immediately killed, if he does not extort fuch a confefEorifc 

the mouth of thefe gods. <c Nili fe daemones confefli fDEi 

iC Chriftiano mentiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chriftianip 

6 

99 St. Auftin likewife makes 


“ caciftimi fanguinem fundite 
quent mention of this deity, 


What 




■ 

fays he, M hi 


cc 


come 


of Coeleftis, whofe empire was once fo great 



cc 


thage ?” This was doubtlefs the fame deity, whom 1 JereffliJ 


calls 




the queen of heaven 


5 ? 


and 


ho 


held in 




*' * 


reverence by the Jewifti women, that they addrefled their# 
burnt incenfe, poured out drink-offerings, and made cakes*' 
her with their own hands, <c ut faciant placentas reginaecodi 
and from whom they boafted their having received all waup 


a r 


of bleftings, whilft they paid her 
fince they had failed in it, they had 
fortunes of every kind. 


gular worfhip 
een opprefted 





* t 



i ^ 




The fecond deity particularly adored by the Carthagi 

c. xxiii. h In Pfalm xcviii, I Jcr. vii, l8. xliv. SJ—tf 


■u 

A .. 


Apolog 


* - 
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and in whofe honour human facrifices were offered, was Saturn 
known in fcripture by the name of Moloch ; and this worfhip 
fled from Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes a paflage from San- 

choniathon, which fhows that the kings of Tyre, in great dan¬ 
gers, ufed to facrifice their fons to appeafe the anger of the gods ; 
and that one of them, by this adlion, procured himfelf divine 
honours, and was worfhipped as a god, under the name of the 
planet Saturn: To this doubtlefs was owing the fable of Saturn ? s 
devouring his own children. Particular perfons, when they were 
defirous of averting any great calamity, took the fame method; 
and, in imitation of their princes, were fo very fuperftitious, 
that fuch asdiad no children, purchafed thofe of the poor, in 


order that they migl 


be deprived of the merit of fuch 


facrifice. This cuftom prevailed long among the Phoenicians and 


Canaanites, from whom the Ifraelites borrowed 


> 


though forbid 


exprefsly by heaven. At firft, children were inhumanly burn¬ 
ed, either in a fiery furnace, like thofe in the valley of Hinnon, 
fo often mentioned in fcripture; or in a flaming ftatue of Saturn, 
k The cries of thefe unhappy victims were drowned by the un¬ 
interrupted noife of drums and trumpets. Mothers # made it 
a merit, and a part of their religion, to view this barbarous fpec- 
taclewith dry eyes, and without fo much as a groan ; and if a tear 
or a figh hole from them, the facrifice was lefs acceptable to the 
deity, and all the effects of it were entirely loft. 1 This ftrength 
of mind, or rather favage barbarity, was carried to fuch ex- 
cefs, that even mothers would endeavour with embraces and 
kiifes, to hufli the cries of their children; left, had the victim 
been offered with an unbecoming grace, and in the midft of 
tears, it fliould anger the god : Cf Blanditiis et ofculis compri 
* mebant vagitum, ne flebilis hoftia immolaretur m .” They 
afterwards contented themfelves with making their children pals 
through the fire ; in which they frequently perifhed, as appears 
from feveral paffages of fcripture. 

. Rij 

Plut. de fuperftit. p. 171. 1 Tertul. in Apolog. m Minut. Felix. 

n uptiriy.il Ss n ,uvt*iq ccT(yYtU&‘ £ krivav. 1 @r, &c. The cruel and pitilefs mother 
00 t>y as an unconcerned fpe&ator ; a groan or a tear fall ng from her, would 
ave been punifliecl by a fine ; and ftil] the child muft have been facrificed. PJut« 

dc fnperftitione. 
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n The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuflom of offer. 


ing human facrihces to their gods, till the ruin of their 


• * 


city*; 


An action which ought to have been called a facrilege rather 

s 

than a lacrifice. “ Sacriiegium verius quam facrurn.” It ^ 

fufpended only for fome years, from the fear they were under 

* 

of drawing upon themfelves the indignation and arms of 

/ 

rins I. king of Periia, v. ho forbade them the offering upofhu. 
man facrihces, and the eating the flefh of dogs : 0 But theyfoon 
refumed this horrid practice, hnce, in the reign of Xerxes, the 
fucceiTor to Darius, Gelon the tyrant of Syracufe, having gain, 
ed a coniiderable victory over the Carthaginians in Sicily,made 


w t , 


the following condition, among other articles of peace he grant. 

ed tnem, viz . “ That no more human facrihces ihould be 'of- 

♦ . 

• % « . 

cc fered to Saturn.” 


5 And doubtlefs, the practice of t^ie Cartha¬ 
ginians, on this very occaflon, made Gelon ufe this precaution* 
p For during the whole engagement, which lafted from : 


lorn- 


■1 

ing till night, Hamilcar, the fon of Hanno their general^ 

V 

perpetually offering up to the gods, facrihces of living men,iyho 
were throwm on a flaming pile; and feeing his troops 
and put to flight, he himfelf rufhed into the pile, in order that 



he might not lurvive his own difgrace ; and to extinguilli,fa 
Ambrofe, lpeaking of this action, with his own blood this fa- 


11 Ch Curt. 1 . iv. c. 5. 
p Herod. i. v:i. c. 167. 


0 Plut. de fera vindic. dcorum, p. 552 


* It appears from Tertul’ian’s Apology, that this barbarous cuftom prevailed 

| 

m Africa, long after the mi;, of Cart* age. Infantes peres Afiicam Saturno 
molahant"r paiem « fc^ue ad proem fulat-.-m Tiberii, qui eofdem facerdotesineif* 
dem arhoribus tempii fui obumbraticibus feeierum vorivis cruc bus expofuit,t.dt 
militia patriae noffrn , quae id ipfi.m mums il’i proconfuli fuudla eft, i. t. Chil- 
dre n were pubucy iiwrificed to Satin n down to the proconfulfhip of Tiberius 


1 


who hanged the facribeing priefls t emfeives on the rrees which fhaded their 

M 

temrde as on fo manv crofTes, raifed to expiate their crimes, of which the 

1 • 

litia of our country are v. itncfl- s, v, ho v^ere the acflor:' of this execution at t“ e 

command of this proco fu . Tertu . Apolog. c. 9. f wo learned men are at va* 

riai ce about 'he \v. occnful, and time of his government, ^aimafius confelfo h^ 


had 


ignorance of both ; but re je 61 's the authority of Scaliger, who, tor proconfulatu®» 
reads proconiu'cn. Tiber-i, and thinks l'ertudiao, when he writ his Apology> 
forgot Ins name. Honacr this be, it is ce; tain that h- memory of the i 
here re ated by ; ertubiau, was then recent, and probably the witnefks of it had 



not been long dead. 


• h • ‘ 

« r f 

V M 
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crilcgious fire, wlien tie found that it had not proved of fer- 


him 




In times of peftilence f they ufed to facrifice a great number 

of children to their gods, unmoved with pity for a tender sge, 
which excites compafiion in the mofi: cruel enemies; thus feek- 

ils in guilt itfelr, and endeavouring 


ing 


a remedy for their e^ 

t ppeafe the gods by the mofi: Shocking kind of barbarity 
Diodorus relates an inftance of this cruelty which ftrH 


At, the time that Agathocles was juft: 

inhabitants, feeing the extremity 


the reader with horror, 
going to befiege Carthage 

to which they were reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to 
die juft anger of Saturn, becaufe that, inftead of offering up 
children nobly born, who were ufually facrificed to him, he had 
been fraudulently put off with the children, of Haves and fo- 

m 

crime, two hundred children of 


signers 


T 


for this 


the beft families in Carthage were facrificed to Saturn ; befide 

which, upwards of three hundred citizens, from a fenfe of the! 

guilt of this pretended crime, voluntarily facrificed themfelves 
Diodorus adds, that Saturn had a 

^ - . K S * 

which were turned downward *, fo 


5 




a 


the ha 


lx' 


at wnen a cl 


was 


of 

0 

id 


them, it di oppcd immediately into an hadow, where was a 



fiery furn 

Can this, fays r Pluta 
Can we be faid 


be called worfhipp 


11 



the 


g° 


to entci tain an nonoui aDle idea (£ tiiem, if we 
hppofe that they are pieafcd with flaughter, thirfty of human 


Wood, and 


Religion, fays this jud 




accepting fuch oiFerings 


? 


rocks 


author, is 





between two 


are 


equ 


o 

cc 


y dangerous to man, and inj 


fidty, I mean impiety and fuperftition. The one, from an af 


* • 


R dj 


. q Xib. ii. p. 756. 


De 


Camiil 


I 7 I 


t 


*1 • f 

os quos adolcbat fefe praecipitavit ignes, ut eos vel cruore fuo extingu* 

) qilOS llbl nitlll Ui'ofllifrp rnonnwmt- Ainb. ' 


“ -- — - V aa ^ y l 4.C4- 1UU ‘ UUi 1 c 

homines ut vi6timas immolabant 


IqIHl 

;* n-oramm 
ex Pofcen.es 

^uls as w c 

edited. 


^uvuLdt )£ uti, aunioveoam, pacem deorum langi.meeorum 
> pro quorum vita chi maxime rogar’ foicn . Juftin. 1 . xviii. c. 6 . The 

■11 as Germans ufed to farrihrr mr*n if nir>riirliiio ind I'nrhi,. 
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fe&ation of free -thinking, believes nothing; and the 
from a blind weaknefs, believes all things. Impiety, to rid it- 
felf of a terror which galls it, denies the very exiftence of the 


gods 


whilft fuperftiti 


calm its fears, capricioufly for 


models of crimes 


ges 

and 

Had it not been better, fays he farther, for 


gods, which it makes not only the friends, but proteftors 


j-jjg Carthaginians to have had a Critias, a Diagoras, and fuch 
like open and undifguifed atheifts for their lawgivers, than 
have eftablilhed fo frantic and wicked a relig 

Typb 


? 


Could t y 


and the giants, the open enemies to the gods 



' f 


they gained a victory over them, have eftablifhed more abomi. 


:i 


I 

\ 



Vo 



I 


nable facrifices ? 

Such were the fentiments which a heathen entertained of 

this part of the Carthaginian worfhip. But one would 
believe that mankind were capable of fuch madnefs and 

9 

Men do not generally entertain ideas fo definitive of all thole 

things which nature confiders as moft facred ; 
to murder their children with their own hands 
them in cool blood into fiery furnaces ! 


t 


as to facrif 


and 


1V1 

I 


- ♦ 







! Such fentiments of fo 

* , 

unnatural and barbarous a kind, and yet adopted by whole# 


and even by thofe that pafted for civilized, as the 
Carthaginians, Gauls, Scyth 



t * 


and even the 



and Romans *, and confecrated by cuftom during a long feriesof 
ages, can have been infpired by him only, who was a murderer 


from the beginning 


and who delights in nothing but 



liation, mifery, and perdition of man 



SECTION III. 


Form of the Government of Gary hage. 

The government of Carthage was founded upon principles o 
the moft confummate wifdom, and it is with reafon that Ar 


ftotle ranks this republic in the number of thofe that 


U 




m 


the greateft efteem by the ancients, and which was 


fit 






ferve as a model for others. He grounds his opinion 


fletion, which does jpreat honour to Carthage, by 


. ¥ ♦ 

emarkbg) 

r ■ 


l:i 


De fuperftiti 


He rep 


J *’.♦ ** h * 
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(hat, from its foundation to his time, that is upwards of five 

* 

hundred years, no confiderablefedition had difturbed the peace, 
nor any tyrant opprefled the liberty of Carthage. Indeed, mix- 
e d governments, fuch as that of Carthage,' where the power 
tfas divided betwixt the nobles and the people, are fubjedt to 
two inconveniencies; either of degenerating into an abufe of 
liberty by the feditions of the populace, as frequently happened 
In Athens, and in all the Grecian republics $ or into the op- 
prellion of the public liberty by the tyranny of the nobles, as 
in Athens, Syracufe, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itfelf under 
Sylla and Caefar. It is therefore giving Carthage the highcfl 
praife, to obferve, that it had found out the art, by the wifdom 
of its laws, and the harmony of the different parts of its go¬ 
vernment, to fhun, during fo long a feries'of years, two rocks 
that are fo dangerous, and on, which others fo often fplit. 

It were to be wifhed, that fome ancient author had left us 


an accurate and regular defcription of the cuftoms and laws of 
this famous republic. For want of fome fuch ailiifance, we can 
only give our readers a confufed and imperfect idea of them, 
by colledling the feveral paffages which lie fcattered up and 
down in authors. Chriflopher Hendrich has obliged the learn¬ 
ed world in this particular ; and his # work has been of great 
fervice to me. 

x The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta and 
Rome, united three different authorities, which counterpoifed 
and gave mutual afUfkance to one another. Thefe authorities 
were, that of the two fupreme magiftrates called Suffetes f; that 
of the fenate ; and that of the people. There afterwards was 
added the tribunal of One Hundred, which had great credit 
and influence in the republic. 


The SUFFEYES . 


The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and their autho 

R iiij 


x Polyb. 1. vi. p. 493. 

^ * • 

n is entitled, Carthago, five Carthaginienfium refpublica, &c. Francofurti ad 

Oderam, an 1664. 

t This name is derived from a word, which, with the Hebrews and Pheeai- 
Cian * 5 fignifies judges, Sophetim. 
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rity in Carthage anfwered to that of tne confuls at Rome *. 

orsy confuls: W 


hors they are frequently called kings, di£t 




fc: they 


ere (fed the functions of all three. Hiftory does 

* 

of the manner of their eiedbion. They were enu 




V 




• 1 


powered to affemble the fenate f, in which they preilded 



pofed fubjects for deliberation, and told the 


t a nd they 


li ice wife prelided in ail emergent and decilive debates 



y 


was not limited 


to the city, nor confined t o^ivil af; 
fairs : They fometimes had the command of the armies; % 

- 4 

ffiid, that when their employment of fuffetes expired, they were 

1 * 

made praetors, whofe office was coniiderable,iince it empowered 


them to prefide in fom 


caufes 


as 


lfo to propole and enaft 


new laws, and call to account the receivers of the public revet 

% 

nues, as appears from what Livy ? relates concerning Hannibal 
on this head, and which I lhall take notice of in the fequel*: 


The Senate. 

The fenate, compofed of perfons who were venerable 


of their age 


tl 


their birth, their riches, 


and efpecially their merit, formed the council of ft ate *, and 
were, if I may ufe that expl*effion, the foul of the public deli- 


b 


Their number is not exactly know 


mull, how- 


ever, have been very great, iince an hundred were fele£tedfro: 
it to form a feparate affiembly, of which I fhall. immediately hai 

occafton to fpeak. In the fenate, all affairs of confequencewei 

% 

debated, the letters from generals read, the complaints of pfl 
vinces heard, ambaftadors admitted to audience, and peace 


or 


war determined, as is feen on many occaftons. 


* When the fentiments and votes were unanimous, the fenate 


decided fup 


and there lay no appeal from it. Wen 


there was a divilion, and the fenate could not be brought 


to 


y Lib.xxxiii. n. 46, 47. 


Ai 


Ut 


r - 


Corn. Nep. in vita Annibalis 


The nrreat Hannibal was once one 



Suff 


etes. 


"*> 4 5 


1 * 


* .*« 

f Senatum itacue SurTetes quod velut confulare iniperium apud eos erat,W 
verunt. Liv. 1. xxx. n. 7, 

i Cum SufTctes ad jus dicenctv.m couccdilTcnt. Idem 1 . xxxiv. n. 


> * 
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agreement, the affair was then brought before the people* 
on whom the power of deciding thereby devolved. The reader 


an 


fily p 


the great wifdom of this regulat 


and 


. > 


how happily it was adapted to crufh factions, to produce har-» 
mony, and to enforce and corroborate good counfels ; fuch an 
dTenibly being extremely jealous of its authority, and not eafily 

prevailed upon to let it pafs into other hands. Of this we 


memorable inftan 


in 


a 


Polyb 


When after the 


lofs of the battle, fought in Africa, at the end of the fecond 
funic war, the conditions of peace offered by tfie vitSlor, were 
read in the fenate ; Hannibal, obferving that one of the fenators 
oppofed them, reprefented in the flrongeil terms, that as the 
fafety of the republic lay at hake, it was of the utmofl impor— 

tance for the fenators to be unanimous in their refolutions, to 

■ 

prevent fuch a debate from coming before the people; and he 
carried his point. This doubtlefs laid the foundation in the 
infancy of the republic, of the lenate’s power, and raifed its au 


b 


And 


fame author obferves 


)riy to fo great a height, 
another place $ that whiift the fenate had the adm 




of 


the hate was governed with 

all its enterprifes. 




wifdom, and fuc-* 


The People . 


V 


- 


It appe 


n 

u 


from every thing 


1 




d hitherto, that fo 


Arutorle s time, who gives fo beautiful a d 



t> 

fo noble an eulogium on the 
people fpontaneoufly left the care of public affairs, and the chief 

nrl 


"aught, and bellows 
vernment of Carthage, the 


lira 


of them to the fe 


ate : 


And this it Was which 


de the republic fo powerful. But things champed 


for the people, grown infol 


and for 


b 


£> 


that they owed 


conduct of the fenate 


gover: 

power 


by their wealth and con quells, 
thefe bieliings to the prudent 
defirous of having a fhare in the 




nt, and arrogated to th 

o 




Iv 


aim oft tl 


hoi 


f* 


From 


y by 


period, the public a Hairs were tranfa 


c, .0. 


a 


d caufes of tlie ruin of Cart! 


Poly 


d 


of 


t> 


■ -Lib. xv, p. - q ( - 5 joj* 


b Polyb. L vi. p. 49 . 1 . A, Carth. 487 . 
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The Tribunal of the Hundred 




* »4 . 

J 


This was a body compofed of an hundred and four perfons j 
though often, for brevity fake, they are called the 


i>**^V* & - J ' 

Thefe, according to Ariftotle, were the fame in Carthag 



i' *} 


*• •( 



\' ' 


Ephori in Sparta 


whence it appears, that they were inftituted 


* J 




balance the power of the nobles and fenate : But with this 
difference, that the Ephori were but five in number, and eleft 

ed anpuallv ; 
of an hundred 


whereas thefe were perpetual, and were 




It is believed, that thefe centumvirs are 

fame with the hundred judges mentioned by c Juftin, whom 
taken out of the fenate, and appointed to inquire into the con* 


du£fc of their generals 


The' exorbitant power of Mago’sfami 


ly, which, by its engroffing the chief employments both of the 

fete and the army, had thereby the foie direction and manage¬ 
ment of all affairs, gave occafion to this eff ablifhment. It was 

« 

intended as a curb to the authority of their generals, which, 


whilft the armies were in the field, was almoft boundlefs and 


abfolute j but, by this inftitution 




became fubject to the laws, 


by the obligation their generals were under, of giving an ac¬ 
count of their actions before thefe judges, on their return from 


campaign 


w 

«« d Ut hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogitarent, 


€6 ut domi judicia 


legefq 


efp 


jy 


Of thefe hundred 


and four judges, five had a particular jurifdi&ion fuperior to 
that of the reft; but it is not known how long their authority 


lafted 


This council of five was like the council of ten in the 

<■ 

Venetian fenate. A vacancy in their number could be filled 
by none but themfelves. They alfo had the power of chiding 


thofe who compofed the council of the hundred, 
thority was very great, and for that reafon none were 
into this office but perfons of uncommon merit: 
not judged proper to annex any falary or reward 
fingle motive of the public good, being thought a tie fu 
to engage honeff men to a confcientious and faithful 


Their 




elected 

* 

And it« 

it: tbC 










\4 < 


of their duty 


Polvbius, in his account of the taking 



5^' 

•fr'- 


iU 


C Lib. xix. c. 2. A. M. 3609 . A 

c Lib. x. p. 824 - Edit. Gronov. 


Juftin 








r-w 

•: rv 
- 4 ; 
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i 

*2.6? 


Cartl^ge by Scipio, diftinguifhes clearly two orders of magis¬ 
trates eftablifhed in Old Carthage ; for he fays, that among the 

priloners taken at New Carthage, were two magiftrates belong- 

ie body or alTembly of old men, U rSk r: F wr/ affl fo he c^lls 
icil of the hundred ; and fifteen of the fenate, 
f Livy mentions only the fifteen of the fenators ; 


ing 

the 


TMC 


t 


'Z’jyY.hyTV, 


but 


in another place, he names the old men $ and tells us, that 
they formed the moft venerable council of the government, and 

Ora- 


had great authority in the fenate 


tt # 


Carthaginienfes 


Id 


ad pacem petendam mittunt triginta feniorum principes, 

apud illos concilium, maximacjiie ad ipfum 


fantftius 


« fenatum regendum vis.” 

Eftablifhments, though conftituted with the greateft wifdom, 
and the jufteft harmony of parts, degenerate, however, infenfib- 
ly into diforder and the moft deftruclive licentioufnefs. Thefe 
jndges, who by the lawful execution of their power were a ter¬ 
ror to tranfgrefiors, and the great pillars ofjuftice; abufing 
their almoft unlimited authority, became fo many petty tyrants. 
We fhall fee this verified in the hiflory of the great Hannibal, 
who, during his praetorfhip, after his return to Africa s, em¬ 
ployed all his credit to reform fo horrid an abufe } and made 
an authority, which before was perpetual, only annual. 


o 

C4. 


bout 


9 

two hundred years from the fir ft founding the tribunal of the 
one hundred. 


Defects in the Government of C art rage. 

Aristotle, among other reflections made by him on the 
government of Carthage, remarks two great defects in it,botlj. 

tdiich, in his opinion, are repugnant to the views of a wife law- 
giver, and the maxims of good policy. 

f lab. xxvi. n. 51. Lib. xxx. n. 16. S A. M. 3082. A. Carth. 682- 

Mr. Rollin might have taken notice of fome civil officers who were eflablifh- 
e at Carthage, with a powei like that of the cenfors • f Rome, to infpedl the mail- 

the citizens The chief of thefe officers took from Hamiicar, the father of 
nnibal, a beautiful youth, named Afdrubal, on a report that Hamiicar was more 
1 lar Wlt h this youth than was confident with mode-ly. Erat praeterea cum 
Amilcare, adolefcens illuftris et formofus Hafdrubai, quem nonnulli diligi tur- 
P 1Us » quam par erat, ab Amilcare, 1 -quebantur.—Quo faclum efl lit a pracfefl® 
b ° IUm ^afdrubal cum eo vetaretur effis. Cprn, Nsp. in Vita Amiicaris. 
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The fir ft of thefe defers was, the inverting the fame 






with different employments, which was considered at Carth 
as a proof of uncommon merit. But Anftotle thinks this prac, 

& 

tice vartly^prejudicial to a community. For, fays this author, 
a man porteffed but of one employment, is much more 



of acquitting himfelf well in the execution of it; becaufeaf, 

fail’s are then examined with greater care, and foooer difpatched, 

* » 

We never fee, continues our author, either by fea or land, the? 

•. ** ; 

I 

fame officer commanding two different bodies, or the fame.pilot; ] 


▼ 

fleering two flips. Beiides, the welfare of the rtate requires, 


that pi 


ces a 


4 * 

nd preferments fliould be divided, in order to ex.) 


emula 


among men of 


whereas the befto 


. ♦ A 


* *' 


ing of them on one man, too often dazzles him by fo diftin. 
guilhing a preference 5 and always fils others with jealouj(y 3 

J 

difeontent, and murmurs. 


• % 


T *1 

Vr 


The fecond defect 
:nt of Carthage, v 


that in order for 


of by x\riftotle in the govern^ 

attain, the 


to 


£rft ports, a certain eftate was required, beiides merit and a god 
fpicuous birth. By which means poverty might exclude per 


.9 



fons of the raoft exalted merit, which he conrtders as a 
evil in a government. For then, fays he, as virtue is wholly 
difregarded, and money is all-powerful, becaufe all thingsrare. 
attained by itthe admiration and dertre of riches feize'andi 
corrupt the whole community. Add to this, that when ma* 
giftrates and judges are obliged to pay large fums for their em¬ 
ployments, they feerri to have a right to reimburfe themfclves. j 

one inrtance in all antiquity, to flioff 


There is not, I believ 


3 


that 


ployments, either 


the ftate 



were fold 


The expence, therefore, which Arirtotle talks 


here, to raife men to preferments in Carthage, muft doubtlels 
be underrtood of the prefents that were given, in order to prO' 
cure the votes of the electors 5 a practice, as Pofybius obferves* 


very common at Cartha 




dif s 


it is therefor 


no kind of gain was 
onder, that Arirtotle 


c. \ 



4 




idemn a practice wliofe confequences, it is very 


pr 





* « 


~ 4 




* Kag^Sovtoig iSiv cucYgov rv'l c'.vyy.avTUV TTgog y.cgSo;. Polyb. 1. vi. P* 
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But in cafe he pretended, that the chief employments of a 

ftate ought to be equally accefiible to the rich and the poor, as 
he feems to inlmuate j his opinion is refuted by the general 
pra&ice of the wifeb republic ; for thefe, without any way de 
meaning or afpeibng poverty, have thought that on this occa 
lion, 

it is to be prefumed, that the wealthy have received a better 


the preference ought to 


be given to riches ; becaufc 


education, have nobler views, are more out of the reach of 
corruption, and lefs liable to commit bafe actions: and that 


a 


the hate of their affairs makes them more affectionate 


the government, inclines them to maintain peace and order in it, 

and to fupprefs whatever may tend to fedition and rebellion. 

* 

Ariftotle, in concluding his reflexions on the republic of 
Carthage, is much pleafed with a cuflom pra&ifed in it, viz. of 


fending from 


me colonies into diffe 


and in this manner, procurin 


O 


commodious fettle 


ments. 


rhis provided for the neceflities of the poor, who 


equally with the rich, are members of the fhate 
charged Carthage of multitudes of lazy indolent 


and it dil 



difg 


eopl 


9 


ho 


‘f 

> 


and often proved' dangerous to it 


It 


vented commotions and infurred 


pi 


y 


by thus removing fuch 


perfons as commonly occabon them ; and who beino- 


•afy under the 


ir prefent circumbances, are always ready for 


and tumults 


SECTION IV. 


^RAD£ of CA 



'AGE, the firjl SOURCE of its WEALU 



and 


Power. 


Commerce, briefly fpeaking, was the occupation of Cartha 
particular object of its induftry, and its 


peculi 


d 


character 


he C 


rthag 


It formed the greateft ftrength, and 

. In a word, we may 
power, the conquebs, the credit, and glory of 


the chief fupport of that commonwealth 

that the 


11 .flowed from trade 


:er of the Medi 

Vard and weftw 


Sit 


ii 


Oi. 


ted 


ranean, and bretching out th 


v* 


b 




the extent of their commerce 


11 


* 



• S'"-*'* 
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Bonify 

the known world; and wafted it to the coafts of Spain, of 

Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond the Hraits and pillars of Her, 

* 

cules. They failed to all countries, in order to buy, at j 
cheap rate, the fuperfluities of every nation ; which, by tit 
wants of others, became necefiaries, and thefe they fold 



the deareH 


From Egypt the Carthaginians fetched^ 

;; from the 




flax, paper, corn, fails and cables for fhip: 
the Red fea, fpices, frankincenfe, perfumes, gold, pearls, i 

\ 

precious Hones; from Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and fear, 
let, rich Huffs, tapeffry, coHly furniture, and divers veryefij. 
ous and artificial works •, in fine, they fetched from 
countries, all things that are abfolutely neceffary 
contributing to eafe, luxury, and the delights of life 
brought back from the weffern parts of the world, i 
for the commodities carried thither, iron 


varai 



.1 -* 



retail 




lead, and cop 


per : by the fale of thefe various commodities, they enriched 
themfclves at the expence of all nations ^ and put them under 
a kind of contribution, which was fo much the furer, astern 

fpontaneous. 

In thus becoming the fadtors and agents of all nations, they 

j the hand which held 

and the neceffary canal 


bad made themfelves lords of the fea ; 
the eaff, the weff, and fouth together * 
of their communication \ fo that Carthage rofe to be the 
mon city, and the center of the trade of all thofe nations whid 

the fea feparated from one another. 

The mod confiderable perfonages of the city were not afhai 

ed to trade. They applied themfelves to it as induftriouflp! 

the meaneH citizens •, and their great wealth did not make them 

lefs in love with the diligence, patience, and labour, whichars 


ceffary for the acquiring them, 
ipire of the fea, the fplendor of 


To this they owed 




public s their being 


able to difpute for the fuperiority with Rome itfelf 


an 


dthi 


; v 


elev 


of power, which forced the Romans to carry 


on 


bloody and doubtful war, for upwards of forty } 


humble and fubdue this haughty rival 


In fine, Romej 




in its triumphant Hate, thought Carthage was not to be er 
reduced any other way, than by depriving that city of 




However, it is no wonder that) as Carthage came in a man¬ 
ner out of the greateft fchool of traffic in the world, 1 mean 
Tyre, ihe ihould have been crowned with fuch rapid and un¬ 
interrupted fuccefs. The very veflels on which its founders had 
been conveyed into Africa, were afterwards employed by them 
in their trade. They began to make fettlements upon the coalis 
of Spain, in thofe ports where they unloaded their goods. The 
eafe with which they had founded thefe fettlements, and the 
conveniencies they met with, infpired them with the defign of 
conquering thofe vaft regions ; and fome time after. Nova Car¬ 
thago, or New Carthage, gave the Carthaginians an empire in 
that country, almoil equal to that they enjoyed in Africa. 


SECTION V. 


T & Mines of Spain, fecond Source of the Riches and 

Power of Carthage. 

Diodorus " juftly remarks, that the gold and filver mines found 


by the Carthag 


in Spain, were an inexhauftible fund of 


wealth, that enabled them to fuflain fuch long wars again# the 


Romans 


The natives had long been ignorant of thefe 


lures, at lea# of their ufe and value, that lay concealed in the 

The Phoenicians hr# made the difcoveryj 


Dowels of the earth, 
and, by bartering fome wares of little value for this 


pr 


which the natives fufFered them to dig up, they amaffed 


mfinite wealth 


The Carthaginians improved, from their 


®ple, when they conquered that country ; as did the Romans 
afterwards, when they had difpofleiTed the latter of it. 


come 


t he fe 


The labour employed to 

gold and filver out of them, was incredible 
thefe metals rarely appeared 


s, and 1 
For the 




the fuperficies 


they 


be fought for, and traced through frightful depths, where 


7tT J often floods of 
tefeat all future purfuits 

k ^-iv. p, 312, &c. 


flopped the miners, and feemed 
But avarice is as patient in 


under 


i Ibid; 
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going fatigues, as ingenious in finding expedients 


Bool $ 
By pumps- 


which Archimedes had invented when in Egypt, the Romans 
afterwards threw up the water out of thefe kind of pits, and 


quite drained them 


Numberlefs multitudes of haves periled 


thefe mines, which were dug 


ich their matters 



treated them with the utmoft barbarity, forced them by he 
ftripes to labour, and gave them no refpite either day or night, 
k Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, fays, that in his time, upwards 
of forty thoufand men were employed in the mines near Nova 

Carthago ; and furnifhed the Romans every day with twenty 

•nine pounds) 


thoufand drachms, or eight hundred fifty 


five 

feven fhiilings and fix-pence 


* 




t ' 


We muft not be furprifed to fee the Carthaginians, foon af¬ 
ter the great eft defeats, fending frefh and numerous armies a- 
gain into the field 5 fitting out mighty fleets, and fupporting, 
at a great expence, for many years, wars carried on by them in j 
far-diftant countries. But it mult furprife us, to hear of the 


Romans doing the fa 


they whefe revenues were very 


confiderable before thofe great conquefts, which fubje&edto 


them the moft powerful 


and who had 


refources 


) 


either from trade, to which they were abfolute Grangers} or 
from gold or lilver mines, which were very rarely found inlta- 
ly, in cafe there were any ,. and confequently, the expencesof 
which muft have fw all owed up all the profit. 


The Romans 


in the frugal and Ample life they led, in their zeal for the pub- 
lie welfare, and their love for their country, poffeffed funds 


hich were not lefs ready or fecure 


than thofe of Carthage, 


but at the fame time were far more honourable 


SECTION VI 


Wax. 


▼ 

Carthage ^muft be confidered as a trading, and at thefiffi* 
time a warlike republic. 


Its genius and the nature of i ts 


k L,ib. iii. p. 147. 


* 25,000 drachms 


lim 


drachm, according to Dr, Bernard 

859I. 7s. 6d. 


8 • 


' ~ 1 
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vernment led it to traffic ; and tlie neceffity the Carthaginian: 
were under, firft of defending their fubjects againft the neigh 


bouring nations, and afterwards a delire of 


commerce and empire, led them 


tending their 


This double idea give 


us, 


my opinion, the true plan and character of the Cartha 


ginian republic. We have already fpoke of its commerce 
The military power of the Carthaginians 


con lifted in their 


with kin 


in tributary nations, fro 


drew both men and money 
their own 


which they 


fome troops raifed from among 
citizens \ and in mercenary foldiers purchaled of 
neighbouring Hates, without their being obliged to levy or ex- 
erciie them, becaufe they were already well difciplined and 
inured to the fatigues of war ; they making choice, in every 


y, of fuch foldiers as had the greateft merit and 


reputa 


toon. They di ew from hlumidia, a nimble, bold, impetuous, 
and indefatigable cavalry, which formed the principal ftrength 


of their 


from the Balearian ill 


the 


the moh exp 


fling 


world ; from Spain, a flout and invincible infantry 
from the coafts of Genoa and Gaul, troops of known valour 5 

and from Greece itfelf foldiers fit for all the various operations 
of war, for the field or the garrifons, for befieginrr or 


\ 


defend 


ing 


• * 


In this manner the Carthaginians fent out at once powerful 
mies, compofed of foldiers which were the flower of all the 
mes in the univerfe, without depopulating either their fields 
cities by new levies; without fufpending their manufac- 


diflurbing the peaceable artific 


ithout interrupt 


in g their commerce, or weakening their navy. By venal blood 
% polTefied themfelves of provinces and kingdoms z and made 


°ther nations the inflruments of their grandeur and 


* 


with 


expence of their own, but their 


mon 


tins furnillied from the traffic thev carried on with foreig 
tions. ' * 

Tf 1 

, * tAe ^ art flaginians, in the courfe of a war, fuflained 

thefe were but as fo many foreign accidents, which 


^ Zedj as lt were 3 over the body of the ftate, but did not make 


dee 


P wound 


Volume I, 


the bowels or heart of the republic 


Thefi 
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Sooi #, 


Ioffes were fpeedily repaired, by fums arifing out of a flourifliin 




commerce, as from a perpetual linew of war, by which the 
government was furnilhed with new fupplies for the purchafe 

of mercenary forces, who were ready at the firft fummonj, 
And from the vaft extent of the coafts which the Carthagfoj. 

ans poffeffed, it was eafy for them to levy, in a very little time, 

* 

a fufficient number«of Tailors and rowers for the working of 
their fleets, and to procure able pilots and experienced captains 

to conduct them. 

But as thefe parts were fortuitoufly brought together, they 
did not adhere by any natural, intimate, or neceffary tie. No 
common and reciprocal' intereft united them in fuch a manner, 
fo as to form a folid and unalterable body. Not one individual 
in thefe mercenary armies, wifhed fincerely the 



£he ftate. They did 


a£t with the fame zeal 




thejnielves to dangers with equal refolution 


for 


expofe 

■epublic 


which they confldered as foreign, and which confequently 

indifferent to them, as they would have done for their na 

country, whole' happinefs conftitutes that of the feveralm 

• 

bers who compolc it. 


In great 


erfes of fortune, the king 


in 


alliance with 


the Carthaginians might eafily be detached from their intereft, 
cither by a jealoufy which the grandeur of a more powerful 
neighbour naturally gives; or from the hopes of reaping greater 

advantages from a new friend $ or 


from the fear of being 


volved in the misfortunes of an old ally 

The tributary nations, being impatient under the weigh d 

difg 


of 


_ yoke which had been forced upon their necks, 

greatly flattered themfelves with the hopes of finding onele 


or 


cafe fervitude was# 
avoidable, the choice was indifferent to them, as will 


galling in changing their mafters 



from many inftances in the courfe of this hiftory. 

The mercenary forces, accuflomed to meafure 
by the largenefs or continuance of their pay, were 
on the leaf! difeontent, or the flighteft expe&ation 

confiderable ftipend,- to defert to the enemy with whom 

* 

l As Syphax and Mafmiffa. 




of 





> * 
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had juft before fought, and to turn their arms againft thofe 
who had invited them to their afliftance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being fuftained only 
by thefe foreign fupports, was ftiaken to the very foundation 
when they were once taken away. And if, to this, there hap* 
pened to be added an interruption of their commerce, by which 
only they fubftfted, arifing from the lofs of a naval engagement, 
they imagined themfelves to be on the brink of ruin, and aban¬ 
doned therafelves to defpondency and defpair, as was evidently 
feen at the end of the firft Punic war. 


Ariftotle, in the treatife where he fhows the advantages and 
defefts of the government of Carthage, finds no fault with its 


keeping up none but foreign forces 


it 


therefore probable 


that the Carthaginians did not fall into this pra&ice till a long 


after 


But the rebellions which harafted Carthag 


years, ought to have taught its citizens, that no miferies 


are comparable to thofe of 


only by foreig 


government which is fupported 


y 


fince neither zeal, fecurity, 


obedience 


be expected from them 


But this was not the cafe with the republic of Rome. As 

the Romans had neither trade nor money, they were not able 

to hire forces, in order to pufti on their conquefts with the 

fame rapidity as the Carthaginians : But then, as they procured 

every thing from within themfelves; and as all the parts of 

the ftate were intimately united ; they had furer refources in 

great misfortunes than the Carthaginians. And for this reafon, 

they never once thought of fuing for peace after the battle of 

Cannae, as the Carthaginians had done in a lefs imminent dan¬ 
ger. 


The Carthaginians had, befides, a body of troops, which was 
not very numerous, levied from among their own citizens ; and 

^ was a kind of fchool, in which the flower of their nobility, 
and thofe whofe talents and ambition prompted them to afpire 

*° the firft dignities, learned the rudiments of the art of war. 

rom among thefe were feledled all the general officers, who 

e put at the head of the different bodies of their forces, and 

die chief command in the armies. This nation was too 

Sij 
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jealous and fufp 


to employ foreign generals 


But they 


were 


fo diftruftful of their own citizens as Rome and A 


thens j for the Carthaginians, at the fame time that they 


vefted them with great power, did not guard againft theabuie 


they might make of it, in order to oppreis their country. The 


command of armies was neither annual, nor limited to anytime, 


the two republics above mentioned. Many generals held 


* 

their commifiions for a great number of years, either till the 


their lives ended; though they 


were ftill accountable 


the commonwealth for their conduct; and liable to be 


called, whenever a real over fight, a misfortune, or the fupe 


reft of a cabal, furnifked an opportunity for 


SECTION VII. 


Arts and Sciences. 


It cannot be faid that the Carthaginians renounced e ntindly the 


glory which relults from ftudy and knowledge. The fending 


% 


Mafinifta, fon of a powerful king , 


thither for education 


gives us room to believe, that Carthag 


provided with 


excellent fchool 


The great 


Hannibal, who in all refpefts 


was an ornament to that city, was not unacquainted with polite 


literature, as will be feen hereafter 


Mago, another very 


lebrated g 


did as much honour to Carthage by his pen. 


by his vidlories 


He wrote twenty-eight volumes uponhuf* 


bandry, which the Roman fenate had in iuch eftecm, that> af 


ter 


the taking of Carthage, when they prefented the African 


princes with the libraries founded there, another proof that 


learning 


entirely banifhed from Carthage, they 


orders to have tliefe books tranflatecl into Eatin'j~, though 


had before written books on thaj fubjedfc 


There is ftill 




Nepos in vita Annibalis. 


n Cic. de Orat. 1 . i. n. 249 


Plin. 1. xviii. c. 3 


0 Voff. de Hilt. Gr. 1. iv. 


« 


♦ King of the Maffylians in \fric. 


t 


flatcd inf* 


whole vcrfion, we may pro 


ibabh ft 


.pofe , the Latin was made 




'I 

i 




1 ■) 
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tant a Greek verfion of a treatife drawn up by Hanno in the 

Punic tongue, relating to a voyage he made, by order of the 

♦ 

fenate, with a confiderable fleet round Africa, for the fettling 
of different colonies in that part of the world. This Hanno is 
believed to be more ancient, than that perfon of the fame name, 
who lived in the time of Agathocles. 

ms, called, in the Punic language, Afdrubal, was 


Clitoma 


w — 


great philofoph 


He fucceeded the famous Carneades 


wliofe difciple he had been ; and maintained in Athens the ho¬ 
nour of the academic feed. * Cicero fays, that he was a more 
fenfible man, and fonder of ftudy than the Carthaginians gene¬ 
rally are. q He compofed feveral books, in one of which he 
drew a piece to confole the unhappy citizens of Carthage, who, 
by the ruin of their city, were reduced to flavery. 

I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, the writ¬ 
ers who have adorned Africa with their compofitions, the ce¬ 
lebrated Terence ; 


finite 


; himfelf being fingly capable of refledlin 
on his country by the fame of his product 


if, on tnis account, Carthage, the place of his birth, ought not 

’ l e fs confidered as his country than Rome, where he was 


b 


educated, and acquired that purity of ftile, that delicacy and 
elegance, which have gained him the admiration of all fucceed- 
ing ages. r It is fuppofed, that he was carried off when an in¬ 
fant, or at leaf!; very young, by the Numidians in their incur- 
hons into the Carthaginian territories ; during the war carried 


between thefe 


from the conclufion of the fecond 


the beginning of the third Punic war 


He was fold a fla\ 


his 


ferentius Tucanus, a Roman fenator, who, after giving him 

lent education, gave him his liberty, and called him by 
name, as was then the cuftom. He was united in a 


own 


Lael 
the 


y fhidh friendfhip with the fecond Scipio Africanus, and 
us *, and it was a common report at Rome, that he had 


afliftance of thefe two great men in compolmg his pieces. 

/~i • • • 

O UJ 

r Plut. de Fort. Alex. p. 328. Diog. Lam. in Clitom. 


qu 


r Suet, in vit. Tcrcnt. 


Clitomachus, homo etacutus ut Pocnus ctvalde fludiofus ac uiligens, A cad cm 

* fl 1 ft 3 


1. iv, n. 


9 ^ 
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The poet, fo far from endeavouring to ftifle a report fo advan 


tageous to him, made a merit of it. Only fix of his comedies 


are extant 


Some authors, according to Suetonius, the writer 


of his life, fay, that in his return from Greece, whither he had 


made a voyage, he loft a hundred and eight comedies tranflated 


from Menander, and could not furvive an accident which muft 


naturally afili<ft him in a fenfible manner 


but this incident 


very well founded. However this be, he died in the year of 


Rome 594, under the confulfhip of Cneius Cornelius Dolabel 


la and M. Fulvius, aged thirty-five years, and confequentlj 


born anno 56 


It mu ft yet be confefled, notwithftanding all we have laid 


* 


that there ever was a great fcarcity of learned men 


Car¬ 


thage, fince it fcarce furniftied three or four writers of reputation 


pwards of feven hundred years. Although the Carthag 


i- 


nations, yet this did not excite them to borrow their learning 


1 


being foreign to their views of trade and commerce 


Elo¬ 


quence, poetry, hiftory, feem to have been little known among 


them. A Carthaginian philofopher was confidered as a jfertof 


prodigy by the learned 


What then would an aftronomer 


geometrician have been thought 


I know not in what repu- 


phyfic, which is fo advantageous to life, was at Carthage 


1 


the civil law, fo neceftary to fociety 


As works of wit 


generally had 


fo much difregard 


> 


the education of youth muft neceflarily have been very imper- 


fe£l and unpolifhed. In Carthage, the ftudy and knowledge 


of youth were for the moft part confined to writing, arithme 


book-keeping, and the buying and felling goods \ in a word 


> 


whatever related to traffic. But polite learning, hiftory, and 


philofophy, were in little repute among them 


Thefe were, 


later years, even prohibited by the laws, which exprefsly&t 


bid anv Carthaginian to learn the Greek tongue, left it might 


qualify them for carrying on a dangerous correfpondence with 


enemv, either by letter or word of mouth 


# 


I 

Fadtum fenatus-confultum ne quis poftea Carthaginienfis aut literis Grap* 

oflCtr 


fine interpreted 


held a correfpondence with Greece and the moft civilized 1 


A 
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Now, what could be expefled from fuch a caft of mind ? Ac¬ 
cordingly, there was never feen among them, that elegance of 
behaviour, that eafe and complacency of manners, and thofe 
fentiments of virtue, which are generally the fruits of a liberal 
education in all civilized nations. The Imall number of great 
men which this nation has produced, muft therefore have owed 
their merit to the felicity of their genius, to the Angularity of 
their talents, and a long experience, without any great affiftance 
from inftruflion. Hence it was, that the merit of the greateft 
aien of Carthage was fullied by great failings, low vices, and 


:\ paffions; and it is rare to meet with any confp 
among them, without fome blemilh % with any ^ 


of 


noble, generous, and amiable kind, and fupported by clear and 
lading principles, fuch as is every where found among the 
Greeks and Romans. The reader will perceive, that I here fpeak 
only of the heathen virtues, and agreeable to the idea which the 
Pagans entertained of them. 

1 meet with as few monuments of their fkill in arts of a lefs 




noble and necefiary kind, as painting and fculpture. I find 
indeed, that they had plundered the conquered nations of a 
great many works in both thefe kinds: but it does not appear 
that they themfelves had produced many. 


From what has been faid 


help concluding, that 


traffic was the predominant inclination, and the peculiar cha 
ra&eriftic of the Carthaginians 5 


that 


formed 


manner 


j 


the balls of the ftate, the foul of the commonwealth, and the 
grand fpring which gave motion to all their enterprifes. The 
Carthaginians, in general, were Ikilful merchants \ employed 
wholly in traffic ; excited firongly by the defire of gain, and 
efteeming nothing but riches; direfling all their talents, and 
placing their chief glory in amaffing them, though at the fame 

S * •«• 

liij 

Juflin. 1. xx. c. 5. Juftin aferibes the reafon of this law, to a treafonablc corre¬ 
spondence between one Suniatus, a powerful Carthaginian, and Dionyfius thety- 
^nt of Sicily ; the former, by letters written in Greek, which afterwards fell into 
hands of the Carthaginians, having informed the tyrant of the war defigned 
a gainft him by his country; out pf hatred to Hanno the general, to whom he was 


enemy. 
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tlie ufe for which they were defigned 


i 


or 


how to ufe them in a noble or worthy manner 


SECTION VIII. 


The Character, Manners, and Vitalities of the 


Cart ha o inia ns 


In the enumeration of the various qualities which Cicero* af. 


iigns 


different nations, as their diftinguifhing charadteriftic 


he declares that of the Carthaginians to be craft, fkill, addrefs 


induftry, cunning, “calliditas which doubtlefs appeared 


t 


but 


hill 


more confp 


the 


ft of their conduft 


and this 


joined to another quality, that bears a very 


and is hill lefs reputable. Craft and cunning lead 


naturally to lying., hypocrify, and breach of faith : and thefe, 


by accuhoming the mind infenhbly to be lefs fcrupulous 


gard to the clioice of the means for compahing its defigns, 


prepare it for the bafeh frauds and the molt perfidious ahions 


his was alfo one of tlie characterihics of the Carthaginiansf 


and it was fo notorious, that to flgnify any remarkable difhon 


ehy, it was ufual to call it Punic honour, (( fides Punica;” and 


denote a knavifh, deceitful mind, no expreflion was though 


more proper and emphatical than thi 


a 


€6 


Carthaginian mind 


j 


Punicum ingenium 




An exceffive thirft for 


d 


immoderate love 


f profit 




generally gave occafion in Carthage to the committing bale and 


ijuh actions. One hngle example will prove this 


In the 


t ' 




time of a truce, granted by Scii 


the earneh 



the Carthaginians, fome R.oman vehels, being drove by a florin 


on the coaft of Carthage, were feized by order of the fenate 


* 


Quam volumus licet ipfi nos amemus 


roborc 


omnes eentes nationef- 


que fuperavirnus. De Arufn. Rt*fp. n. io 


t 


mercatorun? 


ad- 


veru.: rmque fcrmoniVus ad ftudium fullcndi quae it us cupiditate vocabantur> 


L.c. Qrat , ii . in Ev.IL n . <ja. 
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people *, who could not fuffer lo tempting a prey to efcapc 


them 


fliey were refolved to get money* though the 


of acquiring it were ever fo fcandalous. + The inhabitants of 


Carthage, even in St. Auftin’s time 


that father informs us 


J 


ihowed on a particular occaflon, that they hill retained part of 
this cliaradterihic. 

not the only blemifhes and faults of the 
Carthaginians. "They had fomething auhere and favage in their 
difpofition and genius, a fiaughty and imperious air, a fort of 


But thefe were 


ferocity, which 


firfl: harts, was deaf to either reafon 


remonltrances, and plunged brutally 


of 


The people 


the utmoft excehes 

dly and groveling under ap- 

* 

>rts ; at the 


prehenfions, were fiery and cruel in their tranfpo: 
lame time that they trembled under their magiftrates, they v 
dreaded in their turn, by their miferable vafFals. In this 
fee the difference which education makes between 


one nation 


another 


.The Athenians, whofe city was ahvavs confide 


ed as the center of learning, were naturally jealous of thei. 
authority,, and difficult to govern ; but ffill, a fund of good na 
ture and humanity made them compaffionate the misfortune 
of others, and be indulgent to the errors of their leaders. Cleon 


day defired the affiembly 


which he prefided, to br 


up; becaufe, as he told them, he had a facrifice to offi 

friends to enfprfotn. 


a 


nd 


The people only laughed at the requc 
and immediately ieparated. Such a liberty, fays Plutarch, 

Carthage, would have cofl a man his life. 

c Livy makes a like reilethion with regard to Terentius Varro 
That general, being returned to Rome after the battle of Can 

was met by per 


at 


which had been loff by his ill conduct 
of all orders of the hate, at 


fome diffance from Ron 


s Plut. dc ger. Rep. p. 799. 


r Lib. xxii n. 61. 


fenatum 

amitterc 


See 


h 


r 


t A niountebai 

^ «x«u j'ujimjiu luc ciu^ciib 01 v.,armage. to uncover to tJicr 

. m °.^ ^ eciet thought-* in cafe they would come on a day appointed, to hca, 

j.- Y 1 C * n q met ^ 1C to ld them, they were defirous to buy cheap, and foil dear. 

^*finifi'M^^ - S COn * c * encc p! ca dcd guilty to the charge ; and the mountebank was 
^^ a Pplaul'e and laughter. Vi)i vultis emcrc, et care vendere; in quo 

B . CVl lm ^ cen ici ontues tamen confcicntias invenerunt fuas, < ique' vera et ta- 

nimprove dicentiadmirabili fuvcrc.piaufcruiit. d. Augufl. hxiii.de Triuit c •. 
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and thanked by them, for his not having defpaired of the com. 


monwealth \ who, fays the hiftorian, had he been a general of 


the Carthaginians, muft have expe&ed the moft fevere punifh. 


meat. “ Cui, fi Carthaginienfium dudlor fuifiet, nihil recufan, 


ct 


duna fupplicii foret. 




Ihdeed a court was eftablifhed at Car. 


thage, where the generals were obliged to give an account of their 


conduft i and they all were made refponfible for the events of 


war. Ill fuccefs was punifhed there as a crime againft the ftatej 


and whenever a general loft a battle, he was almoft fure, at hi$ 


return, of ending his life upon a gibbet. Such was the furious, 


cruel, and barbarous difpofition of the Carthaginians, who were 


■ 

always ready to fhed the blood of their citizens as well as of 


foreigners. The unheard-of tortures which they made Regulus 


fuffer, are a manifeft proof of this aftertion} and their hiftory 


will furnifh us with fuch inftances of it, as are not to be read 


without horror. 




PART SECOND 


T 


The History of the Carthaginians . 


he interval of time between the foundation of Carthage and 


its 


ruin, included feven hundred years, and may be divided in* 


to two parts 


The firft, which is much the longeft, and the 


leaft known, as is ordinary with the beginnings of all ftates, ex* 


ends to the firft Punic war, and takes up five hundred and 


ghty 


years 


The fecond, which ends at the deftru&iQH 


of Carthage, contains but an hundred and eighteen years 


CHAPTER I. 




‘I 

The Foundation of Car thage, and its Progress tilltk 




Time of the First Punic War 


!♦ 

< r 


' J 


Carthage, in Africa, was 


a 


* 

* 

colony from Tyre, the moft re * 


nowned city at that time for commerce in the world. Tyre had 


long before tranfplanted another colony into that country* 


which 
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built Utica*, made famous by the death of the fecond Cato, 
v ho for this reafon is generally called Cato TJticenfis. 

Authors difagree very much with regard to the era of the 
foundation of Carthage f. It is a difficult matter, and not very 
material, to reconcile them; at leaft, agreeably to the plan laid 
down by me, it is. fufficient to knowj within a few years, the 
time in which that city was built. 

u Carthage exiiled a little above feven hundred years. It was 
deftroyed under the confulate of Cn. Lentulus and L. Mum- 
niius, the 603d year of Rome, 3859th of the world, and 14^ 
before Chrift. The foundation of it may therefore be fixed at 
the year of the world 3 158, when Joafh was king of Judah, 98 
years before the building of Rome, and 846 before our Savi¬ 


our. 


x The foundation of Carthage is afcribed to Elifa, a Tyrian 
princefs, better known by the name of Dido. Ithobal, king of 


Tyre and father of the famous Jezebel, called in fcripture Eth- 

* 

baal, was her great-grandfather. She married her near relation 
Acerbas, called otherwife Sicharbas and Sichaeus, an extreme¬ 
ly rich prince, and Pygmalion king of Tyre was her brother. 
This prince, having put Sicliaeus to death, in order that he 
might have an opportunity to feize his immenfe treafures; Dido 
eluded the cruel avarice of her brother, by withdrawing fecret- 
ly with all her dead hufband’s pofieffions. After having long 
wandered, flie at lafi: landed on the coafi: of the Mediterranean. 


* 


11 lav. Epit. 1. li. 


x 


Judin. 1 . xviii. c. 4, 5, 6. App. dc hello Pun. p. I 


Strab. 1 . xvii. p, 832. Paterc. 1 . i. c. 6. 

* Utica et Carthago ambae inclytae, ambae a Phoenicibus conditae ; ilia fata 
Catonis infignis, haec fuo. Pompon. Mel. c. 67. Utica and Carthage, both fa¬ 


mous, and both built by Phoenicians; the fil'd renowned by Cato’s fate, the lad by 


its own. 


fOur countryman Howel 

of foundation of Tnrtb acre 


manner 


He fay . that the town 


infilled of three parts, viz. Cothon, or the port and buildings adjoining to it. 


Cothon 


Me 


M 


New Town, or Karthada 
' by Dido, 
with App 


1 


e g ar a, to correfpond with Eufebius wa; built an hundred and nrety-feur year* 

cr , Byrfa to agree with Menander, cited by Jofephus, wa§ built an hundred anil 

years after Megar*. 
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in the gulph where Utica flood, and in the country of Afri 


ica, 


properly fo called, diftant almofl fifteen * miles from Tunis, [q 


famous, at this time, for its corfairs ; and there fettled with 


her few followers, after having purcliafed fome lands from the 


inhabitants of the country-)-. 


Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the profpeff of 


lucre, repaired thither to fell to thefe foreigners the neceffaries 


of life j and fhortly after incorporated themfelves with them 


Thefe inhabitants, who had been thus gathered from different 


places, foon grew very numerous. The citizens of Utica confi. 


dering them as their countrymen, and as defcended from th 


fame common flock, deputed 


oys with very confiderable 


prefents, and exhorted them to build a city in the place where 


they had fir ft fettled. The natives of the country, from the 


efteem and refpefl frequently fliown to ftrangers, made them 


the like oners. Thus all things confpiring with Dido’s views, 


flie built her city, which was appointed to pay an annual tribute 


to the Africans for the ground it flood upon ; and called Car- 


thadat, or Carthage, a name that, in the Phoenician and He 


brew tongues, which have a great affinity, fignifies the New City. 


It is faid that when the foundations were dug, a horfe’s head 


was found, which was thought a good omen, and a prefageof 


the future warlike genius of that people [|. 


* 


1:0 


tadia 


Strab. 1 . xiv. p. 687. 


•f Some authors fay, that Dido put a trick on the nathv 
lie of them, for her intended fettlement, onlyfo much lah 


r. 


tmcom pais. 




mode 


She then cot 


the hide into the fmalleft thongs ; and, with them, encompaffed a large trad of 


ground, on which fhe built a citadel called Byrfa, from the hide. But thistaleof 


tiie thong- is generally exploded by the learned; who obferve, that the Hebrew 


is the name of the citadel of Carthage. 


■ ^ 

to 


which 




J 


Monftrarat, caput acris equi; nam fic fore bello 


i-grogium, et faciieni vkSlu per fecula gentem. 


Virg. JE n. 1 . i. ver. 447 ' 


The Tyrians landing near this holy ground,. 


And digging here, a prcfp’rous omen found : 


I-'ronr uniter earth a courier’s head they drew. 


c 


tune 
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This princefs was afterwards courted by Iarbas king of 
Getulia, and threatened with a war in cafe of refufal. Dido. 


cafe of refufal 


Dido 


who had bound herfelf by an oath not to confent to a lecond 
marriage, being incapable of violating the faith fhe had fworn 


Sichaeus 


defired time for deliberation 


the manes of her firfi: hufband by facrihce 
ordered a pile to be raifed, fhe afcended 


and for appealing 
Having, therefore, 
and drawing out 


dagger fhe had concealed under her robe, ftabbed herfelf with 


it*. 


Virgil has made a great alteration in this hiftory, by fuppof- 

ing that ^Eneas, his hero, was cotemporary with Dido, though 


there was an interval of near three 


between the 


and the other ; the era of the building of Carthage being fix¬ 
ed three hundred years lower than the deftruction of Troy, 
This liberty is very excufable in a poet, who is not tied to the 


fcrupulous accuracy of an hiftorian 


we admire, with great rea 


fon, the judgment he has lhewn in his pi 
the Romans the more, for whom he wrot 


when, to afFeft 
dth his fu bj ecr. 


he has the art of introducing into it tfie implacable hatred 
which fubiified between Carthage and Rome, and ingenioufly 

deduces the original of it from, the very remote foundation of 
thofe two rival cities. 


This fated fign their foundrefs Juno < 
Of a foil fruitful, and a people brave. 


Dr yd ebt 


Juftin, I. xviii. c. 6. is this 


Iarbas, 


hng of the Mauritanians, fending for ten of the principal Carthaginians, demand- 


war again ft her in cafe of a refufal 


m 


, — O - 7 -lux * 

loneity, that he wanted to have fome perfon fent him, who was capable of civiliz- 


himfelf 


would 


^ ^ O 1 -- ~ W1AU 

rcd ’ lor tlle converfation of Barbarians, who were as favage as the wildeft bealh. 
ere the queen with indignation interrupting them, and alking if they were not 


country, 

'■J Uwtu cvui uiai lives 1 1 neytncn delivered tire lung's meilage; and 

J1 . er fet tlicm a pattern, and facrihce herfelf to her country's welfare. Dido 
emg thus enfnared, called on Sichaeus with tears and lamentations, and anfwer- 

' h ’ 1 mt Would go where the fate of her city called her. At the expiration of 
months, flie afcended the fatal pile; and with her laft breath told the fpetfla- 
ors , that Ihe was going to her hulhand as thev had ordered her. 
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Cartilage, whofe beginnings, as we have obferved, were ven 


weak, grew larger by infenlible degrees, where it was founded 


But its dominion was not long confined to Africa. The inhi 


bitants of this ambitious city extended their conquefts into Jfo 


rope, by invading Sardinia, feizing a great part of Sicily 




reducing almoft all Sp 


and having fent- powerful 


every where, they enjoyed the empire of the feas for 


more 


than fix hundred years * and formed a ftate which was ableto 


difpute pre-eminence with the greateft empires of the world, 


by their wealth, their commerce, their numerous armies, their 


formidable fleets, and above all, by the courage and ability of 


their captains. The dates and circumftances of many of theft 


quefts are little known 


I fhall take but a tranfient 


them, in order to enable my readers to form fome idea of the 


countries, which will be often mentioned in the courfe of this 


hiftory* 


Conquests of the Carthaginians in A erica. 


The firft wars made by the Carthag 


* 

) 


were to free 


themfelves from the annual tribute which they had engaged to 


pay the Africans, for the land thefe had permitted them 


fettle in* This conduct does them 


honour 


the fettle* 


ment was granted them, upon condition of their paying 


bute. One would be apt to imagine, that they were defirous 


of covering the obfcurity of their original, by abolilhing this 


proof of it. But they were not fuccefsful on this occafion. The 


Africans had juftice on their fide, and they profpered accord 


gly, the war being terminated by the payment of the tribute. 


The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms a^inft 


o 


the Moors and Numidians, and won conquefts from both. 


Being now emboldened by thefe happy fucceffes, they fhook 


off entirely the tribute which gave them fo much unealinefs 




1 


and poffeffed themfelves of a great part of Africa 


About this time there arofe a great difpute between Ctf 


y Juftin. 1. xix. c. I 


z Ibid. c. 2 » 


a 


Salluft de beilo Jugurth. n. 77. Valer. Max. 1 . v. c. 6. 


* Afri compulfi flipendium urbis conditae Carthaginienfibus remitterc 



h xix. C. £. 
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jjxage and Cyrene 


of their 


efpe&ive limits 


2S7 

Cy¬ 


rene was a very powerful city, fituated on the Mediterranean, 
towards the greater Syrtis, and had been built by Battus the 
X.acedaemdnian. 

It was agreed on each fide, that two young men fhould fet 

fame time, from either city; and that the place of 


out 


the 


their meeting fhould be the common boundary of both ftates. 
The Carthaginians (thefe were two brothers named Philaeni) 
made the moft haiie ; and their antagonifts pretending that foul 
play had been ufed, and that thefe two brothers above men¬ 
tioned, had fet out before the time appointed, refufed to hand 
to the agreement, unlefs the two brothers,- to remove all lul— 


picion of their unfair dealing, would confent to he buried alive 
in the place where they had met. They acquiefced with the 
propofal, and the Carthaginians erefted, on that fpot, two altars 
their memories, and paid them divine honours in their cityj 

, the place was called « the altars of the 


and from that time 


Philaeni, Arae Philaenorum 


» 


of the Carthag 


and ferved as the boundary 


empire, which extended from thence 


the pillars of Hercules 


Conquests of the Carthaginians in Sardinia , 

History does not inform us exactly, either of the time when 
the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of the manner they got 


poiTeffion of 


This ifland was of great life to them 


and 


during all their wars, fupplied them abundantly with provifions. 

feparated from Corfica by a ftrait of about three leagues 

The metropolis of the fouthern and moft fertile part 
was Caralis or Calaris, now called Cagliari. 


over. 


of 


of the Carthag 


ari. On the ar 
the natives withdrew to the mouii 


tarns m the northern parts of the ifland, which are almofl: in 
acceflible, and whence the enemy could not diflodge them. 
The Carthaginians feized likcwife on the Baleares, now cal 


Strab. 1. v. p. 324. Diod. 1 . v. p. 296 


Arcad 

hlicvt 


landing in Strabo’s time 


graphers think 


' -— **^*^**w*y j. uuauuoi um n.i UC J 1 

Naina or Tain, fimated a little weft of Arcadia in the gulp! 


t 
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led Majorca and Minorca- Port Mag 


was fo called from Mago 
made ufe of* and fortified 


Carthag 


Soo% ft 

in the latter ifland, 
general, who fi r ft 


it. c It is not known who this Ma- 

i 

go was ; but it is very propable that he was Hannibal’s brother. 
This harbour is,,at this day, one the moft confiderable in the 
Mediterranean. 


Thefe ifles furnilhed the Carthag 


with the moil 


expert {lingers in the world, who did them great fervice 


They flung large ftones of above a pound 


battles and fieges. 
weight ; and fometimes threw leaden bullets * with fo much 
violence, that they would pierce even the ftrongeft helmets, 
ihields, and cuirafles ; and were fo dextrous in their aim, that 

they fcarce ever miffed the blow. The inhabitants of thefe 


iflands were accuftomed, from their 


infancy, to handle the 


fling ; for which purpofe their mothers placed, on the bough 
of a high tree, the piece of bread defigned for their children’s 
breakfafl, who were not allowed a morfel, till they had brought 

i. e From this practice thefe iflands 


it down with their fling 


•ii 


becaufc 


were called Baleares and Gymnafiae by the Greeks ; 
the inhabitants ufed to exercife themfelves fo early in flinging 
of ftones f. 


•fi 

>1 




c Liv, 1 xxviii. n. 37. 


Diod 


Liv. loco citato 


c 


Strab. 1 . iii. p. 167. . 


Liquefcit excufla glans funda, at attritu aeris, velut igne, diftillat, i.e. 


Tie 


ball, when thrown from the fling, difiolves ; and, by the friction of the air, runsai 

if it was melted by fire. Senec. Nat. Quaeft. 1 . ii. c. 57. 

f Bo chart derives the name of thefe iflands from two Phoenician words, Baal* 
jare, or mailer in the art of flinging. This {Lengthens the authority of Strabo, 
•viz. that the inhabitants learnt their art from the Phoenicians, who were once 


their mailers. 


pzvS'oviirxi ccpi^ot Ksyovrxi—l%or\i cpoivix.se xarecr^ov rug 


And 


this is fiili more probable, when we conflder that both the Hebrews and Phoenici¬ 
ans excelled in this art. The Balearian flings would annoy an enemy eithernearat 
hand, or at a diftance. Every {linger carried three of them in war. One hung 
from the neclc, a feennd from the waifl, and a third w r as carried in the hand. To 
this give me leave to add two moreobfervations, foreign indeed to the prefentpM 
pole, but relating to thefe iflands, which I hope will not be unentertaining t0 
reader. The firfl: is, that thefe iflands were once fo infefted with rabbits, that the 
inhabitants of it applied to Rome, either for aid againft them, or otherwife defir ( 


new habitations, ly.C uWicbut yu-g Cnro rav £oo>v tvtuv, thofe creatures having cj ; 



I 




* 


/ 
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Conquests of the Carthaginians in Spain 

Before I enter on the relation of thefe conquers, I believe 
pill be proper to give my readers fome idea of Spain* 
f Spain is divided into three parts* Boetica, Lufitania, Tar* 


raconia 


Boetica, lo called from the river Boetis®, was the fouthern 

and comprehended the prelent kingdom of Gra* 


divifion of 


nada, Andalufia, part of New Caftile, and Eftremadura 
called by the ancients Gades and Gadira, is a town fituated 


Cadiz 


> 


Unall ifland of the fame name 


weftern coaft of And a 


It 


well known 


lulia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar* h 
that Hercules, extending his conquefts to this place, halted, 
from the fuppolition that he was come to the extremity of the 
world. He here eredled two pillars, as monuments of his 


vie 


purfuant to the 


cuftom of that age. The place has al¬ 


ways retained the name, though time has quite deftroyed thele 

opinion, with regard to the 


pillars 


Authors 


divided 


place where thefe pillars were ere&ed 


I 


Boetica was the moft 


fruitful, the wealthieft, and moft populous part of Spain. It 
contained two hundred cities, and was inhabited by the Tur- 


detani 


Turduli 


On the banks of the Boetis hood three 
large cities, Caftulo towards the fource, Corduba lower down* 

the native place of Lucan and the two Seneca’s; laftly, Hif- 
palis k ; 

Lufitania is bounded on the weft by the Ocean, on the north 

by the river Durius L 


and on the fouth 



the 


Anas 


fetween thefe two rivers is the Tagus. Lufitania was what 
called Portugal, with part of Old and New Caftile. 


¥olume I 


T 


f Cluvef. L n. c . s 
* Strabo, 1. iii. p, 
m Guadiana. 


£ Guadalquivir. 


I 39 


142. 


k Seville 


& Strabo, 1 . iii. p. jjj 

i Duero. 


them Of their old ones. 


ferv 


Vide 


Plin. 1 . viii. c. 55. The fecond ob 


kwim * 1 *!’ that . thefe lflanderswere not only expert flingers,but likewiie excelJe 
^ph wh* the y are to da y 5 by the teflimony of our countryman Bi 

^manf °* ^ illS T ^ aVels ’ us, that being becalmed near thefe iflasids 

Wam £o hhn out of one of them, with a hafcet of fruit to fell. 
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Tarracoma comprehended the reft of Spam, tliat is, 


kingdoms of hfurcia and "Valen 


9 


Catalonia, Arrag' 


> 


Na. 


Bifeay, the Afturias, Gallicia, the kingdom of Leon, |gj 


the greateft part of the two Caddies 


Tarraco", a very eonfi. 


*4 


derable city, gave its name to that part of Sp 



lay Barcino 


Its name makes it 


.jectured, that 


near 

y 

was 

ytw i 


The moft 

• - 1 -* 


built by Barcha, father of the great Hannibal, 
iiowned nations of Tarraconia, were the Celtiben, bey 


► v* * 



Iberus p ; the Cantabri, where Bifeay now lies 


the. Car. 


petani, whofe capital was Toledo 


the Qvitani, &c 


’ f 

: ( 


Spai] 
with a 


abounding with mines of gold and filver 
martial race pf men, had fufficient to ex 


9 




Ji 


and ambition of the Carthag 


j 


who were more 
even from 



a mercantile, than of a warlike difpoftti 

nius and conftitution of their republic. They doubtlefskp 

* 

that their Phoenician anceftors, as c 


Diodorus relates 



advantage of the happy ignorance of the Spaniards, with repl 


the 


immenfe riches which were hid in the bowels 



lands, firft took from them thefe precious treafures, in ex$ 
for commodities of the loweft value. They likewife 






if they could once fubdue this country 


ould 



them abundantly with well-difciplined troops for the 



of other 


9 


actually happened 


The occafion of the Carthaginians* firft landing 



« — k 


afiift the inhabitants of Cadiz 


ho were invaded by tl 


Spaniards, 
ony of Ty 


That 


9 


well as Utica and Carthage* was 




i 


and even more 


ancient than either of then?' 


The Tyr 

Hercules 


is having built it, eftabliihed there the 
and erected in his honour, a magnificent 




which became famous in after-ages 


The fuccefs of this P 


expedition of the Carthaginians, made them defirous of cany 
ing their arms into Spain. 

It is not exaaiy known, in what period they entered SpM 
how far they extended their firft conquefts 


It 



that thefe were flow in the beginning, as the Carthagmr 


_ > 


T arrag 


° Barcelona. 


Ebro 


p- 3 ! 


*4 




I « 4 


Judin. 1. xliv. c. Diod. 1. v. p-joo 


4 

* ^ - 
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had to do with very warlike natio 
with great refolution and courage 


20 


who defended themfelves 
Nor could they ever have 


accompli Hied their deiign, as s Strabo obferves, had the Spani- 
ards, united in a body, formed but one ftate, and mutually af- 


filled 


another 


But as every 


every people were 


ely detached froJn their neighbours, and had not the leaft 
fpondence with them, the Carthaginians were forced to 
fubdue them one after another* This circumftance occafioned, 

on one hand, their ruin i anH , 


the 


on one Hand, tlieir rum; and on the other, protrafted the war, 
and made the conquefls of the country much more difficult*; 
accordingly it has been obferved, that though Spain was the 
M province which the Romans invaded on the continent, it 
was the laft they fubduedf; and was not entirely fubje&ed to 

their power, till after having made a vigorous oppofition for up*, 
wards of two hundred years. ^ 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and Livy, of 
the wars of Hamilcar, Afdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, which 


will foon be 


which 


had 


made 


mentioned; that the arms of the Carthaginians 
: any conhderable progrefs in that country, till 


B 


this period, and that the greateft part of Spain was then uncon¬ 
quered. But in twenty years time they completed the cl 
quell: of almoft the whole country. 

‘At the time that Hannibal fet out for Italy, all the coaft of 
Africa, from the Philaenorum Arae, by the great Syrtis, to the 


pillars of Hercul 


was fubieft to the Carthag 


Paffing 


1.1 1 # -OJL 

rang i the ftraits, they had conquered all the weftern coaft of 
pam, along the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean hills. The 


T1 


coaft which lies on the Mediterranean, had been almoft wholly 


fubdued by them 5 and 


gena; and they 


was there they had built Cartha- 


lb 


mailers of.all the country, as far as the 


that 


which bounded their dominions 


dme, the extent of their empii 


Such was, at 


In the center of the 


Tij 


* Such 


Lib. ill. p„ 15g 


P 


^ of if t0 the Romans 


Dum 


the fame time 


Tacit, 


P°ftrem 


oninium pcrdopiita eft 


hiv. 1. xxviii, n, 
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country, fome nations had indeed held out againft all their ef¬ 
forts, and could not be fubdued by them. 


Conquests of the Crathaginians in Sicily: 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily arc 
more known. I fhall here relate thofe which were waged from 
th£ reign of Xerxes, who firft prompted the Carthaginians to 
carry their arms into Sicily, till the firft Punic war. This 
takes up near two hundred and twenty years, viz. from the 
year of the world 3520 to 3738. At the breaking out of thefe 
wars, Syracufe, the moft cofifiderable as well as' moft powerful 
city of Sicily, had invefted Gelon, Hiero, and Thrafybulus 

three brothers who fucceeded one 




one another, with a fovefeigti 
power. After their deaths, a democracy or popular govern 
ment was eftablifhcd in that city, and fubfifted above fixty 
years. Prom this time, the two Dionyfius’s, Timoleon and 
Agathocles, bore the fway in Syracufe. Pyrrhus was afterwards 
invited into Sicily, but he kept poftefiion of it only a few years; 
Such was the government of Sicily during the wars, of which 
I am going to treat. They will give us great light with re¬ 
gard to the power of the Carthaginians, at the time that they 
began to be engaged in war with the Romans. 1 

Sicily is the largeft and moft confiderable ifland in the Me¬ 
diterranean. It is of a triangular form, and for that reafon 
was called Trinacria and Triquetra. The eaftern fide, which 
faces the Ionian or Grecian fea, extends from cape Pachynum“ 
to Pelorum x . The muft celebrated cities on this coaft are Sy¬ 


racufe 


* 


Tauromenium, and Mefiana, 


The northern coaft, 


which looks towards Italy, reaches from cape Pelorum to cape 


Lilybaeum 


The moft noted cities on this coaft are Mybe, 


Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, Motya, Lilybaeum. 


The fouthern 


coaft, which lies oppofite to Africa, extends from cape-fifty- 
baeum to Pachvnum. The moft remarkable cities on this coaft 


are Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela, and Camarina. 


This itad 


is feparated from Italy by a ftrait, which is about a mile and* 
half over, and called the Faro, or Strait of Meffina. z Th e lP a ^ 




u Paflaro. 


x II Faro, 


V Cape Boeo 


2 Strabo, 1 , vi. p. 367, 
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fage from Lilybaeum to Africa is but 1500 furlongs, that is, a 
bout feventy-five leagues. 

a The period in which the Carthaginians 


arms 


Sicily 


firft carried their 

exactly known. All we are certain of 

it, at the 

; the 


that they were already poflefled of fome part of 
ie that they entered into a treaty with the Romans 


fame year that the kings were expelled, and confuls appointed 
in their room, viz. twenty-eight years before Xerxes invaded 
Greece. This treaty, which is the firft we find mentioned to 

>ns, fpeaks of Africa 
nians: whereas the 


been made between thefe 


two 


and Sardinia 


poflefled by the Carthagini; 
with regard to Sicily, relate only to thofe parts of 


the ifland which were fubjedt to them 


By this treaty 


prefsly flipulated, that neither the Romans nor their allies fhali 


fail beyond the Fair Promontory 


# 




which was very 


Car 


ihage; and that fuch merchants, as fhali refort to this city for 
traffic, lhall pay only certain duties as are fet tied in it 

It appears by the fame treaty, that the Carthaginians were 
particularly careful to exlcude the Romans from all the coun- 

fubjecf to them ; as well as from the knowledge of what 


tranfa&ing in them 


As though the Carthag 


that time, took umbrage at the rifmg power of the Romans ; 
and already harboured in their breaft the fecret feeds of the 
jealoufy and diffidence, that were one day to burft out in long 


and cruel wars, and which nothing could extinguifh but the 
of one of the contending powers $ fo fierce were their mu- 


firft 


the 


toal hatred and animofity 

c Some years after the conclufion of _____.^ 

Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes king of Perfia. This 
F'nce, who aimed at nothing lefs than the total extirpation of 


1 111 


M, 


b 


A. Car 
Gronov 


Rom 


Ant. J. C 


Polyb. 1, HI. 


1. iii. p> a46< 

A. M. 3520. Ant. J. C. 484. Diod 


5 


Polybius, was, the unw 


—udgmians to let the 
fenT^ t0 the fouth > in orc 

xt Y‘ Polyb, I, iii, p< 347 


Romans.have any knowledge of the countries which 


enterprifing people might 
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* 

the Greeks, whom he confidered as his irreconcileable enemies* 


thought it would be impoffible for him to fucceed in his en; 


prife, without the afii fiance of Carthage, whofe power made 


formidable even at that time. The Carthag 




who 


ways kept in view the defign they entertained of feizing upon 


the remainder of Sicily, greedily fnatched the favourable op. 


portunity which now prefented itfelf for their completing the 


reduction of 


* 


A treaty was therefore concluded 


whereby 


the Carthaginians were to invade, with all their forces, thofe 


Greeks who were fettled in Sicily and Italy, during which Xer< 


xes fhould march in perfon againft Greece itfelf. 


The preparations for this war lafted three years. The land 


army amounted to no lefs than three hundred thoufand men 


The fleet confifted of two thoufand {hips of war, and upwards 


of three thoufand fmall veflels of burden. Hamilcar, the moft 


experienced captain of his age, failed from Carthage with 


this formidable army. He landed at Palermo*, and, after re-* 


frefhing his troops, he marched againfi: Hymera, a city not far 


diftant from Palermo, and laid flege to it 


Theron, who co 







mended in it, feeing himfelf very much ftraitened,fent to Gelon ? 


who had poflefl'ed himfelf of Syracufe. He flew immediately 


to his relief, with fifty thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe. 


His arrival infufed new courage into the befieged, who, from 


that time, made a very vigorous defenc 


p 


Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in ftratagem 



courier was brought to him, who had been difpatched from 


Selinuntum with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the 


day when he might expert the cavalry, which he had demanded 


of them. Gelon drew out an equal number of his own, and 


fent them from his camp about the time agreed on. 


Thefe 


being admitted into the enemies camp, as coming 


from Sell 


nuntum, ruflied upon Hamilcar, killed him, and fet fire tq his 


fhips. 


In this critical conjuncture, Gelon attacked, wit^allhfc 


forces, the Carthaginians, who at firfi made a gallant refilh 


ance. 


But when the news of their general’s death was brought 


them, and they faw all their fleet in a blaze, their courage 


fail? 


.i 


i 


f This city is called in Latin Panorama. 


<fc •- 
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e d them, and they fled. And now a dreadful flatighter en- 
fued 5 upwards of an hundred and fifty thoufand being flain. 
The reft of the army, having retired to a place where they were 
in want of every thing, could not make a long, defence, and 
fo were forced to furrender at difcretion. This battle was 

of the famous action of Thermopylae, in 
v/hich three hundred Spartans*, with the facrifice of their 
Jives, difputed Xerxes’s entrance into Greece. > 

When the fad news was brought to Carthage, of the entire 

defeat of the army; confirmation, grief, and defpair, threw 

* 

the whole city into fuch a confufion and alarm as are not to be 
exprefled. It was imagined that the enemy was already at the 

gates. The Carthaginians, in great reverfes of fortune, always 

# 

loft their courage, and funk into the oppofite extreme. Imme¬ 
diately they fent a deputation to Gelon, by which they defired 
peace upon any terms. He heard their envoys with great hu¬ 
manity. The complete victory he had gained, fo far from ma¬ 
king him haughty and untra&able, had only increafed his mo- 
defty and clemency even towards the enemy. He therefore 
granted them a peace, upon no other condition, than their pay¬ 
ing two thoufand f talents towards the expence of the war. 
He likewife required them to build two temples, where the 
treaty of this peace fhould be depofited, and expofed at all times 
to public view. The Carthaginians did not think this a dear 
purchafe of a peace, that was fo abfolutely necefiary to their 
affairs, and which they hardly durfi: hope for. Gifgo, the fon 
of Hamilcar, purfuant to the unjufi: cuftom of the Carthagians, 
of afcribing to the general the ill fuccefs of a war, and making 
him fuffer for it, was punilhed for his father’s misfortune, and 
fent into banifhment. He palled the remainder of his days at 
Selinuntum, a city of Sicily. _ 

Gelon, on his return to Syracufe, convened the people, and 
invited all the citizens to appear under arms. He himfclf en- 

rn • • • • 

i n ij 

Befidesthe 300 Spartans, the Theffians, a people of Bdeofia, to the number 
^ 700, fought and died with Leonidas, in this memorable battle. Herod. 1 . vii. 

c. 202—222. 

t An Attic filver talent, according to Dr. Bernard, is L. 206 :5 s. confcqucntly 

2000 talents is L, 412,500. 
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tered the aflembly, unarmed and without his guards, and there 
gave an account of the whole conduct of his life. His fpeech 
met with no other interruption, but the public teftimonie 
which were given him of gratitude and admiration. 


f , 


\ 

. 


s 


So far 


r 


from being treated as a tyrant and the oppreffor of his coun* 

. * 

try’s liberty, he was conftdered as its benefactor and deliverer! 
all, with an unanimous voice, proclaimed him king; and the 
crown was bellowed, after his death, on his two brothers. 

\ 

e After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before Sy* 
racufe, where Nicias periffied with his whole fleet 5 the Segef* 
tans, who had declared in favour of the Athenians againft the 
Syracufans, fearing the refentment of their enemies, and being' 
attacked by the inhabitants of Selinuntum, implored the aidof 
the Carthaginians, and put themfelves and city under their 

prote&ion. The laft: mentioned people debated fome time, 

♦ 

what courfe it would be proper for them to take, the affair 
meeting with great difficulties. On one hand, the Carthagi¬ 
nians were very defirous to poflels themfelves of a city which 
lay fo convenient for them; on the other, they dreaded the 
power and forces of Syracufe, which had fo lately cut to pieces 
a numerous army of the Athenians ; and become, by fo Ihin- 
Ing a victory, more formidable than ever. At laft, the lull of 
empire prevailed, and the Segeflans were promifed fuccours4 
The conduct of this war was committed to Hannibal, who 
had been inverted with the higheft; dignity of the ftate, being 
one cf the fufFetes, He was grandfon to Hamilcar, who had 


been defeated by Gelon, and killed before Hymera \ and fonto 
Gifgo, who had been condemned to exile. He left Carthage* 

fired with a dertre of revenging his family and country, and 
of wiping away the difgrace of the laft defeat. Hehadaveiy 
great army as well as fleet under his command. He landed 
at a place called the Well of Lilybaeum, which gave its name 
to a city, afterwards built on the fame fpot. His flrft enter* 
prife was the fiege of Selinuntum. The attack and defence 
were equally vigorous, the very women fhewing a refoJutioA 

e A. VT. 3592. A Carth. 434. Rom. 336. Ant. J. C. 412. Dipd. 1 * 


* • * 
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and bravery above their fex 


The city, after making a long 


refiftance, was taken by ftorm, and the plunder of it abandon 
ed to the foldiers. The victor exercifed the moft horrid cruel¬ 
ties, without fhewing the leaft regard either to age or fex. He 
permitted fuch inhabitants as had fled, to continue in the city 

i on condi- 
This city 


after 


had been difmantled 


and to till the lands 


of their paying a tribute to the Carthag 


had been built two hundred and forty-two years. 

Hymera, which was next befieged by Hannibal, and like 
wife taken by dorm, and more cruelly treated than Selinun 
turn, was entirely razed, two hundred and forty years from iti 


foundation 


He forced three thoufand prifoners to 


nderg 


all kinds of ignominy and punifhments, and at lafl murdered 
them on the very fpot where his grandfather had been killed 


by Gelon 


airy 


to 


ppeafe and fatisfy his manes, by the 


blood of thefe unhappy victims 
ihefe expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned 


Car¬ 


thage 


) 


which occafion the whole city came out to meet him 
and received him amidft the mofl joyful acclamations. 

f Thefe fucceffes reinflamed the defire, and revived the de- 


v • 


%n which the Carthag 
pofleflion of all Sicily 
nibal their general a fecond time 


inians had ever entertained, of getting 
Three years after, they appointed Han- 

5 and on his pleading his 
great age, and refuting the command of this war, they gave 

lim for lieutenant, Imilcon, fon of Hanno, of the fame family. 


The preparations for this war 
which the Carthag 


had formed 


equal to the great deflgix 

The fleet and army 


amounted to above fix-fcore 


were foon ready, and fet out for Sicily. The number of their 
forces, according to Timaeus, 

thoufand; and, according to Ephorus, to three hundred thou- 
fcnd men. The enemy, on their fide, had put themfelves in 
»pofture of defence, and were prepared to give the Carthagi¬ 
nians a warm reception. The Syracufans had fent to all their 
»Ites, in order to levy forces among them ; and to all the cities 
l ICIiy > t0 exhort them to exert themfelves vigoroufly, in de- 


°f their libertie 

&iod, I, xiii, p 
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^ / 

Agrigcntum expe£led to feel the firfl fury of the enemy' 


7 * 




This city 


prodigiouily rich and ftrongly fortified 





was fituated, as were Hymera and Selinuntum 


> 


that coaft of 




Sicily, which faces Africa. Accordingly, Hannibal opened the 


4 . 


campaign with the fiege of this city. Imagining that it Was 


impregnable except on one fide, he turned his whole force 


that way. He threw up banks and terrafies as high as the 


alls ; and made ufe, on this occafion, of the rubbilh and frag; 


ments of the tombs Handing round the city, which he had de 


molifhed for that purpofe. Soon after, the plague infe&ed the 


army, and fwept away a great number of the foldiers, and the 


general himfelf. The Carthaginians interpreted this difafte? 


as a punifliment inflicted by the gods, who revenged in this 


manner the injuries done to the dead, whofe ghofts many fan' 


cied they had feen ftalking before them in the night 


No 


tombs were therefore demoliihed, prayers 


ordered to be 


made according to the practice of Carthage ; a child was fa 


crificed to Saturn 




pliance with a moft inhumanly-fupe: 


fritious cuftom ; and many victims were thrown into thefeabi 


honour of Neptune. 


The befieged, who at firfl had gained feveral advantages 




were at lafi fo prefled by famine, that all hopes of relief feem 


mg defperate, they refolved to abandon the city 


The follow' 


mg night was fixed on for this purpofe 


The reader 


J 

4 


ally 




himfelf the grief with which thefe miferable 


eople muft be feized 




on their being forced to 


leave their 


Ihewed the magnificence and luxury of this 


city, they being adorned with flatues of birds and horfes. But the wealth and 


boundlefs generofity of Gelliar, one of its inhabitants, is almofi incredible. 


He 


entertained the people with fpedlacles and feafts, and, during a famine, pre 


vented 


He 


want and defpair : He 




modation 


ufualty dif- 


with 


fhipwrecked citizens of Gela, a F 


man 


cloak 


and a coat put of his w ardrobe Diod 


Max 


Emp 2 ’ 


doclcs the philofopher> born in Agrigentum, has a memorable faying concerni^ 
his fellow-citizens ; That the Agrigentines fquandered their money fo exce w 
every day, as if they expected it could never be exhaufted ; and built with W 


* 


magnificence, as if they thought they fhould live 
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hoiiles, rich poftefhons, and their country 5 but life was ftill 


dearer to them than all thefe 


fpe&acle 


feen 


Never was a more melancholy 


To omit the reft, a crowd of women, bathed in 


tears, were feen dragging after them their helplefs infants 
order to fecure them from the brutal fury of the vi&or. 
the moft grievous circumftance was the neceftity they were 
der of leaving behind them the aged and lick, who were 
able either to ftv or to make the leaft reftftance. 


m 


But 


The unhappy 

exiles arrived at Gela, which was the neareft city in their way* 
and there received all the comforts they could expetf: in the 
deplorable condition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and murdered 

The plunder was immei?felv rich. 


found 


and fuch 


as might be expelled from one of the moft opulent 
of Sicily, which contained two hundred thoufand inha¬ 
bitants, and had nevei been belieged, nor confequently plunder— 

A numberlefs multitude of pictures, vafes, and fta- 


ed before 

tues of all kinds were found here, the citizens having 

quilite tafte for the polite arts. Among other curiofities was 
the famous bull * of Phalaris 

The fiege of Agrigentum had iafted eight months. Imilcon 

made his forces take up their winter-quarters in it, to give them 
the 


* 


which was fent to Carthao- 

CD 


eilary refrefhment 


entirelv in 


the beg 


and left this city, a|ter laying 

of the fpring. He after 


wards belieged Gela, and took it, notwithstanding the fuccours 
which were brought by Dionylius the tyrant, who had feized 

Imilcon ended the war by 


] P on the government of Syracufe. 

treaty with Dionylius. The articles of it were, that the Ca 


1 


haginians, belides their 


quilitions in Sicily, fhould 


poflefs the country of the Sicanians -f, Selinuntum, Agri 
um, and Hymera* as likewife that of Gela and Camarina 
leave for the inhabitants to reftde in their refpe&h 


* 


dif- 


aantled 



That 


condition of their paying a tribute to Car 
Leontines, the Meffenians, and all the Sici 


* 


mem, c. 33. 


when he took Carthane in 


Ag 


Cic. 1 . iv. in 


Tiie Sicanians and Sicilians were anciently two dillindl peo 
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Mans, fhould retain their own laws, and preferve their liberty 


i * 


and independence : Laftly, that the Syracufans fhould ftill 




tinue fubjedfc to Dionyfi 


After this treaty was concluded 






Xmilcon returned to Carthage, where the plague ftill m a( j e 


dreadful ha\ 


. s Dionyfius had concluded the late peace with the Carth 


2 « 


ginians, in no other view but to get time to eftablifh his new 


4 


authority, and make the neceffary preparations for the war, 


> 


which he meditated againft them. As he was very fenfible 


how formidable thofe people were, he ufed his utrnoft endea¬ 


vours to enable himfeif to invade them with fuccefs; and his 


defign was wonderfully well feconded by the zeal of his fub- 


jecls. 


The fame of this prince, the ftrong defire he had to di£ 


tinguifh himfeif, the charms of gain, and the profpeft of the 


rewards which he promifed thofe who fhould fhow the great- 


ft 

eft induftry; invited, from all quarters, into Sicily, the moll 


able artifts and workmen at that time in the world 


AllSy. 


racufe now became in a 'manner a common workfhop, in every 


part of which men were feen making fwords, helmets, fhields 




and military engines ; and in preparing all things neceflaryfor 


building fhips and fitting out fleets. The invention of five 


benches of oars, or Quinqueremes, was at that time very re 


cent, for, till then, only three h had been ufed. Dionyflusaui 


mated the workmen by his prefence, and by the applaufes lie 


gave, and the bounty which he beftowed feafonably ; but chief¬ 


ly by his popular and engaging behaviour, which excited more 


ftrongly than any other conduct, the induftry and ardor of ti 


workmen, 1 the moft excellent of whom, in every art, had fre 


quently the honour to dine with him. 


When all things were ready, and a great number of forces 


had been levied in different countries, he called the Syracufans 


together, laid his defign before them, and reprefented the Gar' 


thag 


the profeffed enemies to the Greeks ; that they 


had no lefs in view than the invalion of all Scilly ; the fubjeft 


Ing all the Grecian cities ; and that, in cafe their progrefs 


►a 


E n M. 3600. A, Carth. 44%, Rom. 344. 


J 


* 

Dion. 1 . 


p. 36S 


z 78. 


fc Triremes. 


i Honos alit artes. 


* ™ 
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not checked, the Syracufans themfelves would foon be attack¬ 
ed $ that the reafon why the Carthaginians did not attempt any 

enterprife, and continued unaclive, was owing entirely to the 
dreadful havoc made by the plague among them ; which, he 
obferved, was a favourable opportunity for the Syracufans. 
Though the tyranny and the tyrant were equally odious to 
Syracufe, yet the hatred the people in,queffcion bore to the 
Carthaginians, prevailed over all other confiderations; and every¬ 
one, guided more by the views of an interefted policy than by 
the dictates of juftice, received the fpeech with applaufe. TJpon 
this, without the leaft complaint made of treaties violated- or 


violated 


making a declaration of war, Dionyfius gave up to the fury of 
the populous, the perfons and pofiefilons of the Carthaginians. 


Great numbers of them refided 
traded there on the faith of tr 


that time 


Syracufe, and 


traded there on the faith of treaties. But now the common 
people ran to their houfes, plundered their effects, and pretend¬ 


ed they were fufficiently authorized to exercife every ignomi¬ 
ny, and infli£t every kind of punifhment on them ; for the 
cruelties they had exercifed againft the natives of the countrv- 
And this horrid example of perfidy and inhumanity, was fol¬ 
lowed throughout the whole ifland of Sicily. This was the 
bloody fignal of the war which was declared again# them. 
Dionyfius, having thus begun to do himfelf juftice, in his way 


fent 


deputies to Carthag 


to require them to reftore all the 


Sicillian cities to their liberties, and that other wife, all the Car¬ 
thaginians found in them Ihould be treated as enemies. This 


fpread a general alarm in Carthage, efpecially when they 


reflected on the fad condition to which they were reduced 


O 


Dionyfi 


which was the magazine 

O 


opened the campaign with the 


fiege of Moty 


of the Carthag 


Sicily 


and 


he befieged the town with fo much vigour, that it was impofi 


Able for Xmilcon, the Cartha 


admiral^ to relieve it. He 


J W Liiaguuaa filial diiy LU rCilCVe 1L. Xii 

rought forward his engines, battered the place with his batter 


m g-rams, advanced 
upon wheels, and of 


fix flories high to the wall, rolled 


qual height with their houfes 


from 


, A o - — 

' e t0Wers he greatly annoyed the befieged, with furious dif- 

c ar ges Q f volleys of arrows and ftones, fent from his catapul- 
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ta 


an engine # at that time of late 


At 



city, after having made a long and vigorous defence, was 
by ftorm, and all the inhabitants of it put to the fword, tit 

excepted, who took fan&uary in the temples. The plunder 

* 

it was abandoned to the foldiers*, and Dionyfius, leaving a ftro 

♦ 

garrifon and a trufty governor in it, returned to Syracufe 

k The following year Imilcon being appointed one 

fuffetesj returned to Sicily with a far greater army than 

% 

He landed at Palermo f, took feveral cities, and 
Motya by force of arms. 




*■ 


'i: 

*7. 


& 

m 
• # * 

«« 


V-- 



. *: 




► - 




recover 


arms. Animated by thefe fuccefles, he 
vanced towards Syracufe, with defign to beliege it; marc 
bis infantry by land *, whilft his fleet, under the command 
Mago, failed along the coaft 


eJ- 


< 
* 4 . 

i 


5 ! 


4;i 


The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracufans into great 


Her 


Above two hundred ihips laden with the 



. 




Yi 


'tii 


*f 


'V. 



• • 


the enemy, and advancing in good order, entered in a kind 
triumph the great harbour, being followed by five 
barks. At the fame time the land-army, confifting, a 

^ ] 

to fome authors, of three hundred thoufand footi, and thra 

4 

thoufand horfe, was feen marching forward on the other fide# 
the city. Imilcon pitched his tent in the very temple of Jup^j 
ter; and the reft of the army encamped at twelve furlongs, 
about a mile and a half from the city. Marching up to it, Imii 
con offered battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to ac 
cept the challenge. Imilcon, fatisfied at his having extorted, 
as it were, from the Syracufans, this confeftlon of their owl 
weaknefs and his fuperiority, returned to his camp ; not doubtj 
ing but he fhould foon be mafter of the city ; confidering it 4 
ready as a certain prey, which could not poftibly efcape him 
For thirty days together, he laid wafte the neighbourhood abo 
Syracufe, and ruined the whole country. He poffefled himfel 
of the fuburb of Acradina, and plundered the temples ofCer 


k Diod. 1 . siv. p. 279 


295 


Juftin. 1 . xix. c. 2, 3 


h 




The curious reader will find a very particular account of it in the fecond pa| 


volume 


•j- Panorm.us. 

| Some authors fay but thirty thoufand foot, which is the more probable 
count, as the fleet which blocked up tiie town by fea was fo formidable. 
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%nd Proferpine. To fortify his camp, he beat down the tombs 
which hood round the city $ and among others, that of Geloa 
and his wife Demarata, which was prodigioufly magnificent. 
But thefe fucceffes were not lafting. All the fplendor of 
this anticipated triumph vanifhed in a moment, and taught man- 
^ind, fays the hiftorian 1 , that the proudeft mortal, blafted 
fooner or later by a fuperior power, (hall be forced to confefk 
his own weaknefs. Whilft Imilcon, now mafter of almoft all 
the cities of Sicily, expected to finifh his conquefts, by the re- 
dudion of Syracufe, a contagious dihemper feized liis army y 
and made dreadful havoc in it. It was now the midft of fum-> 


i 

mer, and the heat that year was exceflive* The infection be¬ 
gan among the Africans$ multitudes of whom died, without any 
poffibility of their being relieved. Care was taken at firft to 
ter the dead$ but the number increafing daily, and the infect 
tion fpreading very faft, the dead lay unburied, and the fick 

V 

could have no affiftance. This plague had very uncommon 
fymptoms, fuch as violent dylenteries, raging fevers, burning 
entrails, acute pains in every part of the body- The infedfeci 
were ev v en feized with madnefs and fury, fo that they would 
fall upon any perfons that came in their way, and tear them 
to pieces. 

Dionyfius did not lofe this favourable opportunity for attack 
mg the enemy. Imildoii’s army being more than half conquer 
cd by the plague, could make but a feeble refinance. The Car 
tliaginian fhins were almoft all either taken or burned. The 
inhabitants in general of Syracufe, their old men, women, and 
children, came pouring out of the city, to behold an event 
which to them appeared miraculous. With hands lifted up to 
heaven, they thanked the tutelar gods of their city, for having 






revenged the fanctity of temples and tombs, which had been 
brutally violated by thefe Barbarians. 


both 


Night 

O 


coming 


parties retired; when Imilcon, taking the opportunity of 


&is ihort fufpenfion of hoflilities, fent to Dionyfius, for leave 
to carry back with him the fmall remains of his fliattered army. 


2 Di.odoniSs 
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With an offer of three hundred talents # , which was all the fp e 


V. 


he had then left 


Permiiffon could only be obtained fop 


* 

the Carthaginians, with whom Imilcon ftole away in the night 


f 


and left the reft to the mercy of the conqueror 


In fucli unhappy circumftances did the Carthaginian general 


who a few days before had been fo pi oud and haughty 


from Syracufe 


Bitterly bewailing his own fate, but moft of 


all that of his country, he, with the moft infolent fury 


acctt 


fed the gods as the foie authors of his misfortunes 


CC 


The 


CC 


enemy. 




continued he 


a 


may indeed rejoice 


our 


mifery. 


« but have no reafon to glory 


We return victorious 


«c 


the Syracufans, and are only defeated by the plague. No part,' 


added he, “ of the difafter touches me fo much as my furvivinz 


cc 


fo many gallant men, and my being referved, not for th$ 


tc comforts of life, but 


be the fport of fo dire a calamity, 


a However, fince I have brought back the miferable 


CC 


of an army, which had been committed to my care ; I 


«c have nothing to do, but to follow the brave foldiers who lie 


« dead before Syracufe 




and to fhow my country, that I did 


* c not furvive them 


of a fondnefs of life; but merely 


cc 


preferve the troops which had efcaped the plague, from the 


<c 


fury of the enemy, to which my more early death would 


« have abandoned them 




Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found overwhelm¬ 


ed with grief and defpair, he entered his houfe, fhut his doors 


* . < 


- 


1 




■ 


gainft the 


and even his own children ; and then gave 


id 


♦ * 1 


himfelf the fatal ftroke, in compliance with a prattle 


which 


the heathens falfely gave the name of courage, though 


eality, no other than a cowardly defp 


But the calamities of this unhappy city did 


flop here 


for the Africans, who from time immemorial had bore an 


placable hatred to the Carthaginians, being now exafperated 


fury 


becaufe their countrymen 


had been left behind, and 


pofed to the murdering fword of the Syracufans 



in the moft fr 


manner, found the alarm, take up arms) 


and, after feizing 


upon Tunis, march directly to Carthage 


to 


* About L. 61,800 Englifh money 
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the number of more than two hundred thoufand men. The citi- 

e 

Yens now gave themfelves up for loft. This new incident was 
confidered by them as the fad efte<ft of the wrath of the gods, 
which purfued the guilty wretches even to Carthage. As its 
inhabitants, efpecially in all public calamities, carried their fu- 
perftition to the greateft excefs, their firft care was to appeafe 
the offended gods. Ceres and Proferpine were deities, who, 
till that time, had never been heard of in Africa. But now, to 
atone for the outrage which had been done them, in the plun¬ 
dering of their temples, magnificent ftatues were erected to 
their honour; priefts were feledled from among the moft dif- 
tinguifhed families of the city 5 facrifices and victims, accord¬ 
ing to the Greek ritual, if I may ufe that expreflion, * were of¬ 
fered up to them % in a word, nothing was omitted which could 
be thought conducive in any manner to appeafe the angry god- 
deifes, and to merit their favour. After this, the defence of the 


city was the next object of their care, 
thaginians, this numerous army had n 


Happily for the Car 
leader, but was like ; 


body uninformed with a foul; no provifions or military engines 


lifcipline, or fubordinat 


f 


among them: every 


man fetting himfelf up for a general, or claiming an independ¬ 
ence from the reft. Divifions, therefore, arifing in this rabble 
of an army, and the famine increafing daily, the individuals of 


it withdrew to their refpedtive homes, and delivered Carthage 
from a dreadful alarm. w 


The Carthaginians were not difcouraged by their late diff 
after, but continued their enterprifes on Sicily. Mago their 
general, and one of the fuffetes, loft a great battle, and his life. 
And now the Carthaginian chiefs demanded a peace which 
accordingly was granted, on condition of their evacuating all 
Sicily, and defraying the expences of the war. They pretend¬ 
'd to accept the peace on the terms it was offered , but repre¬ 
senting, that it was not in their power to deliver up the cities, 
without hr ft obtaining an order from their republic ; they ob- 
:a ined fo long a truce, as gave them time fufRcient for fending 
0 Carthage. During this interval, they raifed and difeiplined 

lew troops, over which Mago, fon of him who had been lately 
^olume L \J 
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killed 


ppointed general 


He was very young, tut 0 j 


great abilities and reputation. Mago arrived in Sicily, and 


the expiration of the truce, he gave Dionyfius battle in wind, 


Leptinus *, one of the generals of the latter, was -killed, and 


pwards of fourteen thoufand Syraculans left dead in the field. 


By this victory the Carthaginians obtained an honourable peace, 


which left them in the podeflion of all they had in Sicily, wifjj 


the addition of fome ftrong-holds ; befides a thoufand-tal 


ents f, which were for defraying the expences of the war 


About this time a law was enabled at Carthag 


# . ■* 


its inhabitants were forbid to learn to write or fpeak the Greek 


language y in order to deprive them of t 


means 




ing with the enemy, either by word of mouth 






This was occafioned by the treachery of a Carthaginian 




had writ in Greek to Dionyfius, to give him advice of the 


parture of the army from Carthage 


p Carthage had foon after another calamity to ftruggle with 


The plague got into the city, and made terrible havoc. Panic 


terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, feized on a fudden the heads 


of the diftempered \ who Tallying, fword in hand, out of their 


I 

houfes, as if the enemy had taken the city, killed or wounded 


all who unhappily came in their way 


The Africans and Sardi- 


would very willingly have taken this opportunity to fhafce 


off a yoke which was fo hateful to them 


but both were 




w 


* 


jelled, and reduced to their alleg 


Dionyfius formed at 


k 


this time an enterprife, in Sicily, in the fame views, which to 




equally unfuccefsful 


He died 1 fome time afi 


and was fc 




eeeded by his Ton of the fame name 


° Juftin. 1 . xx. c. 5. 


P Diod. I. xv. p. 344 


* 


* This Leptinus was brother to Dionyfius. 


About L. 206,000. 


| This is the Dionyfius who invited Plato to his court; and who, beiligaff# 


wards offended with his freedom, fold him for a flave. Some philofophtfscaitf 


from Greece to Syracufe in order to redeem their brother, which havingdone. 


they fent him home with this ufeful ieffon ; That philofophers ought very rarety 


or very obligingly, to converfe with tyrants. This prince had learning, and af 


fedted to pafs for a poet; but could not gain that name at the Olympic games, w 


ther he had fent his verfes, to be repeated by his brother Thearides. It had b 



happy for Dionyfius, had the Athenians entertained no better an opinion of;,„ 




poetry ; for on their pronouncing him victor, when his poems were rep 


eatei 
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We have already taken notice of the firft treaty which the 
Carthaginians concluded with the Romans, There was ano¬ 
ther, which, according to Orofius, was concluded in the 40 2d 
year of the foundation of Rome, and confequently about the 
time we are now fpeaking of. This fecond treaty was very near 
the fame with the firft, except that the. inhabitants of Tyre and 
Utica were exprefsly comprehended in it, and joined with the 

Carthaginians, 

q After the death of the elder Dionylius, Syracufe was in¬ 
volved in great troubles, Dionylius the younger, who had been 


lived in great troubles, Dionylius the younger, who had been 
;pelled, reftored himfelf by force of arms, and exercifed great 
uelties there. One part of the citizens implored the aid of 
jtes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by defcent a Syracufan* 


Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by defcent a Syracufan* 
This feemed a very favourable opportunity for the Carthagini- 
0ns to leize upon all Sicily, and accordingly they lent a mighty 
fleet thither. In this extremity, fuch of the Syracufans as lov¬ 
ed their country bell, had recourfe to the Corinthians s who 


had often affifled them 


their dang 


e Corinthians 5 who 
and were, of all the 


Grecian nations, the moft profelTed enemies 
the moft avowed and moft generous allertors 
cordingly, the Corinthians fent over Timoleon 


tyranny, and 


of liberty 


Ac 


man of great 


and who had fignalized his zeal for the public welfare 


by freeing his country from tyranny 


the expence of his 


own family 


Rheg 


He fet fail with only ten fliip 


he eluded, by 


and arriving 


happy Grata gem, the 


the Carthag 


gilance of 


his 


who, having been informed by Icetes 


of 


voyage and defig 


Sicily 


wanted to intercept his paifage to 


Timoleon had fcarce above a thoufand foldiers under his 
command; and yet, with this handful of men, he advanced 
boldly to the relief of Syracufe* His fmall army increafed per¬ 


petually as he marched. 


The Syracufans were now 


def- 


Uij 


3656. A. Carth. 408. A. Rom. 400. Ant. J 


P* 2 52 . Polyb. 1. iii. p. 178. 


Diod 


Timol 


their ri 


that h 


was 

him 


.ild die when he had 


of the 


■ 

% 
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perate condition, and quite hopelefs. They faw the Carth 


agi, 


mafters of the port \ Icetes of the city \ and Dionyfiy s ^ 


the citadel. Happily, on Timoleon’s arrival, Dionyfius havin 


I 


refuge left, put the citadel into his hands, with all the for 


ces, arms, and ammunition in it; and ticaped by his afliftance^ 


to Corinth*. Timoleon -had, by his emiflaries, reprefented 


artfully to the foreign forces in Mago’s army, which, by an error 


in the conftitution of Carthage before taken notice of, was 


chiefly compofed of fuch, and even the greateft part of thefe 


wer£ Greeks, that it was aftonifhing to fee Greeks ufing thejf 




endeavour to make Barbarians mafters of Sicily, from whence 


they, in a very little time, would pafs over into Greece. For 


could they imagine, that the Carthaginians were come fo far, 




other view but to eftablifh Icetes tyrant of Syracufe ? Such 


difcourfes being fpread among Mago’s foldiers, gave this gene¬ 


ral very great uneafinefs j and, as he wanted only a pretence to 


retire, he was glad to have it believed, that his forces werego. 


ing to betray and defert him •, and uponjthis, he failed with his 


f 


fleet out of the harbour, and fleered for Carthage. Icetes, after 


his departure, could not hold out long againft the Corinthians; 


fo that they now got entire pofTefiion of the whole city. 




Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; but he 


prevented the execution of the fentence paffed upon himbya 


♦ 

voluntary death. His body was hung upon a gallows, and ex- 


pofed as a public fpe£tacle to the people 


New forces were 


1 


levied at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful fleet than 


the former was fent to Sicily. 


It confifted of two hundred 


fliips of war, befides a thoufand tranfports; and the army a- 


mounted to upwards of feventy thoufand men. They landed at 


r Plut. p. 248 


*5O 


'* Here he prelerved fome refemblance 


farmer tyranny, by turning 


choolmafter 


rannife over men. He had learning, and was once a fcholar to Plato, whomh 


caufed to come again into dcily, notwithHanding the unworthy tiratment 


he bad 




met 


flreets 


Philip king of Ivlacedon meeting him i 


the 


. f 



ty> as had been left him by his father; he anfwcred, i hat his father bad in 



f * i 




preferved both himfel 


1 


awl 


that. 


However, fortune did him no great injury, m replacing him on theduuj 


hill, from which the had railed his father 


« 



\ 
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Lilybaeum under the command of Hamilcar and Hannibal, and 


refolved to attack the Corinthians firft 
for, but marched out to meet them. 


Timoleon did not wait 

And now. fuch was the 


confternation of Syracufe, that, of all the forces which were in 
that city, only three thoufand Syracufans, and four thoufand 


mercenaries followed him; and a thoufand of the latter defert- 
ed upon the march, out of fear of the danger they were going 
to encounter Timoleon, however, was not difcouraged, but 


Timoleon 


however, was 


exhorting the remainder of his forces to exert themfelves 


g-eouflv 


r. 


the fafety and liberties of their allies, he led them 


igainft the enemy, whofe rendezvous he had been informed 


was 


the banks of the little river Crimifa 


frft reflection an inexcufable folly 


It appeared at the 


of the enemy, with only four 


attack an army fo nu 


and a thoufand horfe 


with only four or five thoufand 
But Timoleon, who knew that 


bravery, conducted by prudence 


fuperior to number, relied 


the courage of his fbldiers, who feemed refolved 


die 


ther than yield, and with ardour demanded 


the enemy. 

was fought 


The event juftiiied his views and hop 
the Carthaginians were routed, and 


be led a^ainft 


thoufand of them flain, full three thoufand of whom 


• A battle 
pwards of 


Carthag 


and the greateft confterna 


which filled their city with mourning 


Their camp 


taken, and 


immenfe riches, and a great number of prifoners 


Timoleon 


fame time that he difpatched the news of 


this victory to Corinth, fent thither the fineft arms found 


roong the plunder 


for he was paffionately delirous of havin 


city applauded and admired by all men, when they fhould 


that Corinth 


lts fineft temples, not with the fp 

tyed in the blood of its citizens. 


nly, among all the Grecian cities, adorned 


r 


♦ 

Greece, and offering 


“* ui jls citizens, and thereby fit only to pre- 

the fad remembrance of their Ioffes, but with thofe of 
mans, which, by fine inferiptions, difplayed at once the 
ge and religious gratitude of thofe who had won them, 
hefe inferiptions imported, “ That the Corinthians, and 


erve &e fad remembrance of their loftes 
barbarians, which, by fine inferiptions, d 


nly 


>r *-befe inferiptions imported 
Timoleon their general, ai 


after having freed the Greel 


s Pint. p. 248 


Uiij 


* - 
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"f 

fettled in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, had hung up 


cc 


thefe arms in their temples, as an eternal acknowledgmeni 


of the favour and goodnefs of the gods. 


After this, Timoleon leaving the mercenary troops in die 


Carthag 


territories, 


wafte and deftroy them, returned 


to Syracufe 


On his arrival there, he banifhed the thoufand 


foidiers who had deferted him, and took no other revenge, than 


the commanding them to leave Syracufe before fun-fet 


After this victory gained by the Corinthians, they took 


great many cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to fue fop 


peace 


As all appe 


a 


of fuccefs made the Carthaginians vigo* 


roufly exert themfelves, to raife powerful armies both by land 


and fea 


behave with infolence and cruelty in profperity 


like manner their 


age would fink in unforefeen adver- 


fities, their hopes of new refources vanifh, and their groveljng 


fouls condefcend to afk quarter of the moft inconfiderable ene* 


my, and fhamefully accept the hardeft and moft mortifying 


conditions. 


Thofe now impofed were, that they fhouldipof 


fefs only the lands lying beyond the river Halycus # j/that they 


fhould give all the natives free liberty to retire to Syracufe with 


their families and effects j and that they fhould neither con* 


tinue in the alliance, nor hold any correfpondence with the 


rants of that city. 


About this time, in all probability, there happened at Car* 


thage a memorable incident, related by 6 Juftin. 


Hanno, one 


of its moft powerful citizens, formed a defign of feizing upon 


the republic, by deffroying the whole fenate. 


He cbofe for 


the execution of this bloody fcene, the day on which his-daugh¬ 


ter was to be married, on which occafion he defigned to invite 


the fenators to an entertainment, and there poifon them all 


The confpiracy was difcovered 5 but Hanno had fuch credit^ 


that the government did not dare to punifh fo execrable a crime? 


The magiftrates contented themfelves with only preventing $ 


by an order which forbad, in general, too great a magnificent 


c Lib. xx:. c. 4. 


* 


This river is not far from Agrigentum 


It is called Lycus by Diodorus 


Plutarch, but this is thought a mift 


1 
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a t weddings, and fettled the expence on thofe occalions. Han- 
no, feeing his ftratagem defeated, refolved to employ open force, 
and for that purpofe armed all the {laves. However, he was 


again difcovered 5 and, to efcape punifhment, retired with twen¬ 
ty thoufand armed flaves, to a caftle that was very ftrongly 
fortified 5 and there endeavoured, but without fuccels, to en¬ 
gage in his rebellion the Africans, and the king of Mauritania. 

He afterwards was taken prifoner and carried to Carthagi 
where, after being whipped, his eyes were put out, his arms and 
thighs broke, his life taken away in prefence of the people, and 
his body, all torn with ftripes, hung on a gibbet. His children 

not joined in his guilt 






y 


y 


in 


and all his relations, though they had not 
lhared in his punifhment. They were all fentenced to die 

A 

order that not a {ingle perfon of his family might be left, either 
to imitate his crime or revenge his death. Such was the ge¬ 
nius and call of mind of the Carthaginians; ever {evere and 
violent in their punifhments, they carried them to the extremes 
of rigour, and made them extend even to the innocent, with- 


4 

{hewing the leaft regard to equity, moderation 


3 


tude 


grati 


u I come now to the wars fuftained by the Carthaginians, in 
Africa itfelf, as well as in Sicily, againft Agathocles, which ex- 
ercifed their arms during feveral years. 

This Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obfeure birth, and low 
fortune *. Supported at fir ft by the power of the Carthagini- 
he invaded the fovereignty of Syracufe, and made himfelf 


ans 


tyrant 


1 

In the infancy of his power, the Carthag 


kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar^their chief forced him 


Uiiij 


M. 368 


1* p. 65 1 


656 


A. Carth. 527. A. Rom. 429 


J 


710 


712 


737 


743 


760. Tufti 


Diod 
■ 6 . 


to have worked at the trade 


allow 


From 


• --.-/ —- UV/AlViAiAUUj JL 

y rns raifes an argument to prove his capacity and talents, in oppofition to the 

Hand- "— 


ers of Timaeus. 


ulogium was 


That 


who 


“ ot their affairs, and moft judicioufly bold in the execution of their defigns 
ered, agathocles and Dionyfius. Polyb. L xv. p. 1603. edit. Gronor. How 

let his capacity have been ever fo great, it was exceeded by his cruelties. 
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agree 


peace, which reftored tranquillity 


Sicily 


But 


he foon infringed the articles of 


d declared war againft 


the Cartnag 


themfeives, who, under the conduct of J| a 


mik ar, obtained a fig 


ictory over liim # , and forced him 


himfelf up in Syracufe. The. Carthaginians purfued him 

that important city, which, if they 


and laid 


fli 

th 


could have taken 

cily. 




ge to that 
raid have given them poffeffion of all Si 


1 


Agathocles, whofe forces were greatly inferior to theirs, and 
who faw himfelf deferted by all his allies, from their abhor¬ 
rence of his horrid cruelties, meditated a defign of fo daring, 

? 

and, to ail appearance, i o impracticable a nature, that evenfuc- 

I 

cefs could hardly gain it belief. This defign was no lefs than 


/ 


to make Africa the feat of war, and to beiiege Carthage, at a. 

time when he could neither defend himfelf in Sicily, nor fuftain. 

the fiege of Syracufe. His profound fecrecy in the execution 

is as aftonilhing as the defign itfelf. He communicated his 

thoughts on this affair to no perfon whatfoever, but contented, 

himfelf with declaring, that he had found out an in fallible way. 

to free the Syracufans from the dangers that furrounded them* 

' . 

That they would be but a little incommoded with a fhort liege*, 
hut that thofe, who could not bring themfelves to this refold 
tion, might freely depart the city. Onlyfixteen hundred perfons. 
quitted it. 


B 


left his brother Antander there, with forces and 


provifions fufllc 


for him to make a flout defence. He fet 


liberty all flaves who were of age to bear arms, and, after ob 
liging them to take an oath, joined them to his forces. He 
carried with him only fifty talentsf to f upply his prefent wantsj 
well allured, that he fliould find in the enemy’s country, whaf- 

to his fubJiflence. He therefore let fall 






ever was neceita 


ry 


th 


ng one 


of his ions, Archagathus and Heraclides, without let- 
perfon know whither he intended his courfe. All* 
who were on board his fleet, believed that they were to_be 

either to Italy or Sardinia, in order to plunder tHofe 
or to lay wafte thofq coafts of Sicily which belong^ 


conducted 




* 


; he battle was fought near the river and city of Hyniera. 


' 4 - 

* 


% 

I 


f jOjOOO French crowns, or L. 11^250 Sterling, 
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to Carthage. The Carthaginians, furprifed at fo unexpected 
g departure of the fleet, endeavoured to prevent it ; but Aga- 
tbocles eluded their purfuit, and made for the main ocean. 

He did not difcover his delign till he was got into Africa. 
There aflembling his troops, he told them, in few words, the 


•\ 


motives which had prompted him to this expedition. He repre- 
fented, that the only way to free their country, was to carry the 
war among their enemies : That he led them, who were inured 
to war, and of intrepid difpofltions, againft a parcel of enemies 
who were foftened and enervated by eafe and luxury: That the 
natives of the country, opprefled with the equally cruel and 
ignominious yoke of fervitude, would run in crowds to join 
them on the firft news of their arrival : That the boldnefs 
of their attempt would entirely difconcert the Carthaginians, 
who were altogether unprepared to repel an enemy at their 
gates: In fine, that no enterprife could poflibly be more ad¬ 
vantageous or honourable than this ; fince the whole wealth of 
Carthage would become the prey of the victors, whofe courage 
would be praifed and admired by lateft pofterity. The foldiers 
fancied themfelves already mafters of Carthage, and received 


his fpeech with applaufe and acclamations. One circumftance 
only gave them uneafinefs, and that was, an eclipfe of the fun 
happening juft as they were fetting fail. In thefe ages even 
the moft civilized and learned nations underftood very little 


of 


and 


the reafon of thefe extraordinary phaenomena 
ufed to draw from them, by their foothfayers, fuperflitious and 
arbitrary conjeftures, which frequently would either fufpend 
or haften the moft important enterprifes. However, Agatho- 
cles revived the drooping courage of his foldiers, by alluring 
them that thefe eclipfes always foretold fome inftant change : 
That, therefore, happinefs was taking its leave of Carthage, 
and coming over to them. 

Finding his foldiers in the good difpofition he wifhed them, 
he executed, almoft at the fame time, a fecond enterprife, which 
Was more daring and hazardous than even his fir ft, viz. his 
carrying them over into Africa; and this was the burning every 


ftip in his fleet. 


Many reafons determined him to fo dcfpe- 
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action 


He had not one good harbour in Africa where 


Ms fhips could lie in fafety. As the Carthaginians were mat 


of die fea, they would not have failed to poflefs themfel 


immedia 


tely of his fleet, which was incapable of making the 


leafl: refiflance. In cafe he had left as many hands as were 


ceiTary to defend it, he would have weakened.his army, which 


was inconfiderable at the beft* and put it out of his power tu 


make any advantage from this unexpected diverfion, the 


cefs of which depended entirely on the fwiftnefs and vigour 


of the execution. 


Laffcly, he was deflrous of putting his-fol 


fliers under a neceflity of conquering, by leaving them no other 


refuge but victory. 


A prodigious courage was neceflary, to 


work up his army to fuch a refolution. He had already pit. 


pared all his oflicers, who were entirely devoted to his fervice 


i 


and received every impreflion he gave them. He then Catae 


luddenly into the aflembly, with a crown upon his head 


> 



led in a magnificent habit, and, with the air and behaviour of 


a man who was going to perform fome religious ceremony* 


and addrefling himfelf to the aflembly, u When we,” fays he 






left Syracufe, and were warmly purfued by the enemy; ifi 


€i this fatal neceflity-1 applied myfelf to Ceres and Profer 


«* 


pine, the tutelar divinities in Sicily; and promifed, that if 




they would free us from this imminent danger, I would bum 


<6 


* 

all our fhips in their honour, at our firft landing here. 


Aid 


€6 


me, therefore, O foldiers, to difcharge my vow ; for the 


(S 


goddefles can eafily make us amends for this facrifice 




At 


the fame time, taking a flambeau in his hand, he haftily led 


the way, and flying on board his own fhip, fet it on fire. All 


the oflicers did the like, mid were cheerfully followed by the 


foldiers 


The trumpets founded from every quarter, and the 


whole army echoed with joyful fhouts and acclamations. 


The 


fleet was foon confumed. The foldiers had not been allowed 


time to reflect on the propofal made to them. They all had 


been hurried on by a blind and impetuous ardour: But when 1 


they had a little recovered their reafon, and furveying in theiF 


minds the vaft ocean which feparated them from their own 


* 4 


country, faw themfelves in that of the enemy, without th& 
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leaft refource, or any means of efcaping out of 


3 

fad and 


melancholy filence fucceeded the tranfport of joy and acela 
nations, which, but a moment before, had been fo general in 
the army. 

Here again Agathocles left no time for reflexion. He march¬ 
ed his army towards a place called the Great City, which was 


part 


of the domain of Carthage. 




The country through which 


they marched to this place, afforded the moil delicious and 

agreeable profpedi in the world. On either fide were feen 

% 

large meads watered by beautiful ftreams, and covered with in- 
numerable flocks of all kinds of cattle \ country feats built with 
extraordinary magnificence j delightful avenues planted with 
olive and all forts of fruit trees ; gardens of a prodigious ex¬ 
tent, and kept with a care and elegance which gave the eye a 
fenfible pleafure. This profpect re-animated the foldiers. They 
marched full of courage to the great city, which they took 
fword in hand, and enriched themfelves with the plunder of 
it, which was entirely abandoned-to them. Tunis, which was 
pot far diftant from Carthage, made as little refinance. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it was 
known that the enemy was in the country, advancing by hafty 
marches. This arrival of Agathocles made the Carthaginians 
conclude, that their army before Syracufe had been defeated. 


their fleet loft. The people 


diforder to the great 


fquare of the city, whilft the fenate aflembled in hafte and in 
a tumultuous manner. Immediately they deliberated on the 
means for preferring the city. They had no army in readinefs 
to oppofe the enemy , and their imminent danger did not per¬ 
mit them to wait the arrival of thofe forces which might be 
railed in the country, and among the allies. It was therefore 

refolved, after feveral different opinions had been heard, to 

% 

arm the citizens. The number of the forces thus levied, a- 
mounted to forty thoufand foot, a thoufand horfe, and two 


thoufand armed chariots. 


Hanno and Bomilcar, though di¬ 


vided betwixt themfelves by fome family quarrels, were, how- 

* 

ever, joined in the command of thefe troops. They marched 

t 

^mediately to meet the enemy, and, on fight of them, drew 
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up 


forces in order of battle 


# 


Agathocles had, at moft 


but thirteen or fourteen thoufand men 


The fignal was given 




and an obftinate fight enfued. Hanno, with his facred cohort 


i 


the flower of the Carthaginian forces, long fuftained the f ur y 


of the Greeks, and fometimes broke their ranks ; but, at laft 


overwhelmed with a fhower of ftones, and covered with wounds 


he fell fword in hand 


Bomilcar might have changed the face 


of things j but he had private and perfonal reafons not to ob 


i<Tory for his country. He therefor 


thought proper 


with the forces under his command, and was follow 


* 

by the whole army, which, by that means, was forced to leave 


the field to Agathocles. After purfuing the enemy fome time 


he returned, and plundered the Carthaginian camp 


thoufand pair of manacles 


T w enty 


found in it, with which the 


Carthaginians had furnifhed themfelves, in the firm perfuafioii 


of their taking many prifoners. By this vi&ory, they had 


opportunity of taking a great number of ftrong-hoids, and ma 


Africans joined the victor 


+ 

This defc.-nt of Agathocles into Africa, doubtlefs hinted ta 


t 

« 


Scipio the defign of making a like attempt upon the fame 


public, and from the fame pi 


Wherefore, in his anfwer 


Fabius, who afcribed to temerity his defign of making A£ 


feat of the war, he forgot not to mention Agathocles 


5 


as an inftance 


frequently ther 


favour of his enterprife ; and to fihow, that 


other way to get rid of an enemy, who 


prefies too clofely upon 


by carrying the war into his 


country ; and that men are much more courageous, when 


they act upon the offenfive, than when they ftand only upon 


the defenfive 


Whil 


the Carthag 


were thus warmly attacked by 


their enemies, embafla 


came to them from T) ; 


They 


mplore their fuccour againfl: Alexander the Great, who 


y Liv. 1 . xxviii, n. 43 . 


2 D 


Quint. Curt. 1, iv. c. 3 


■v ' 


Agathocles wanting 


provided them with luck 


as were counterfeit, which looked well at a diitance. And 


enemy 


many 


an omen and alfurance of Yi&ory. Diod. ad Ann 


w 

O 


< 3 \ 


ymp. 117. 
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was upon the point of taking their city, which he had long be 


fieged 


The extremity, to which their countrymen, for fo 


they called them, were reduced, touched the Carthag 


fenfibly as their own dangt 
ieve, they at leaf! thought 


Though they were unable t 
their duty to comfort them 


and fending thirty of their principal citizens, by thofe depu¬ 
ties they expreffed their grief, that they could not {pare them 
any troops, becaufe of the prefent melancholy fithation of their 
own affairs. The Tyrians, though difappointed of the only 


The Tyrian 


hope they had left, did not however defpond. ' 
ted their wives, children and old men, to the 


rhey commit- 

care of tlieie 


deputies ; when, being delivered from all inquietude, with re¬ 
gard to perfons who were dearer to them than any thing in the 
world, they had no thoughts but of making a refolute defence^ 
prepai ed for the word that might happen. Carthage received 
this afHicied company with all poffible marks of amity, and 
paid to guefts who were fo dear and worthy of companion, all 


the fervices which they could have expe&ed from the moil af¬ 
fectionate and tender parents. 

Quintius Curtius places this embaffy from Tyre to the Car¬ 
thaginians at the fame time that the Syracufans ravaged Africa, 


t 


and were before Carthage 

O 


againft Africa 


But the expedition of Agathocies 


agree in time with the fieg 


of Tyre 


twenty years before 


At the fame time this city was folicitous how to extricate 
itfelf from the difficulties with which it was furrounded. The 
prefent unhappy Bate of the republic was confldered as the ef- 


preient unhappy ffate of the republic was confldered as the ef¬ 
fect of the wrath of the gods : And it was acknowledged to be 
JUitly deferved, particularly with regard to two deities, to whom 
the Carthaginians had been wanting with refpe£t to duties pre- 
feribed by their religion, and which had once been obferved 


great exaffnefs 


It was a cuftom 


felf, in Carthage, to fend 


il with the city 


the tenth of all the revenues of the republic 


y to Tyre, the mother-city 


He 


the patron and prote£lor of both Ty 


offering t< 
and Car 


s i: Tcjv TLy - v w e s'vvoctx&v p.tf <Sr 3 fome of their wives and children. Died. ! 
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thage. 


The domain, and confequently the revenues of Car: 


thage, having increafed condderably, the portion 


fhare 


on 


the contrary, of the god, had been lelfened y and they were 


far from remitting the whole tenth to him. They were feized 


with a fcruple in this refpedt: They made an open and public 


confeflion of their inlincerity, and facrilegious- avarice ; and, to 


expiate their guilt, they fent to Tyre a great number of pre 


fents, and fmall fhrines of their deities all of gold, which a* 


mounted to a prodigious value 


Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman fu* 


perdition feemed as flagrant as the former, gave them no lefg 


uneaflnefs. Anciently, children of the bed families in Car* 


thage ufed to be facrificed to Saturn* Here they reproached 


themfelves with a failure of paying to the god the honours which 


they thought were due to him ; and of fraud and dilhoneft 


dealing with regard to him, by their having fubditued, in their 


facrifices, children of flaves or beggars, bought for that pur* 


pofe, in the room of thofe nobly born. To expiate the guilt 


of fo horrid an impiety, a facrifice was made, to the bloody 


god, of two hundred children of the firft rank ; and upwards 


of three hundred perfons, in a fenfe of this terrible negledj 




offered themfelves voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the ef 


* 


fufion of their blood, the wrath of the gods. 


After thefe expiations, expreffes were difpatched to Hamih 


a 


car in Sicily, with the news of what had happened in Africa 


i 


and at the fame time, to requed immediate fuccours. 


The 


deputies were commanded not to mention the victory of Aga* 


fchocles ; but fpread a contrary report, that he had been entire* 


ly defeated, his forces all cut off, and his whole fleet taken by 


the Carthaginians; and, in confirmation of this report, he 


fhewed the irons of the veffels pretended to be taken, which 


had been carefully fent to him. The truth of this report was 


all doubted in Syracufe j the majority were for capitu 


lating* 5 when a galley of thirty oars, built m hade by Aga 


/ 

< 


? 


And the moft forward of all the reft, was Antander 


v> : 


9 ♦ 


commander 


was eager for having the city furrendered ; and expelled out of 


L9 —J, 

thoufafi* 


inhabitants, who were 




fart !!• 
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thocles 


y 


rived 


the port, and through great difficulties and 


dangers forced its way to the befieged 


The news of Ag 


thocles’s vidlory immediately flew threw the city, and reftor cd 


life and reiolution 


the inhabitants 


Hamikar made a lafl: 

He then 


effort to ftorm the city, but was beat off with lofs. 
raffed the fiege, and fent five thoufand men to the relief of his 


the 


diftrefled country. » Some time after, being returned to 
£ege, and hoping to furprife the Syracufans, by attacking them 


the night, his defign was diicovered 
the enemies hands, was put to death # 


and, falling alive into 
Hamiicar’s head was 


fent immediately to Agathocles, who, advancing to the enemy’s 

camp, threw it into a general confirmation by fliewing the 

head of this general, which manifefted the melancholy 'iituation 
of their affairs in Sicily. - 


To thefe foreign enemies was joined a domeftic 


was more to be feared 


“F 

) 



» as being more dangerous than the 


I 


others; this was Bomilcar their general, who was then in pot 


feJlion of the firfl employment in Carthag 


He had long 


meditated how to make himfelf tyrant, and attain the fove- 
teignty of Carthage ; and imagined, that the prefent troubles 


offered him the wiflied-for 


opportunity. He therefoi 


en 


tered the city with this ambitious view; when, being feconded 
ty a final] number of citizens, who were the accomplices of 
Jiis rebellion, and a body of foreign foldiers, be proclaimed 
himfelf tyrant ; and made himfelf literally fuch, by cutting the 




thi 


of all the 


whom he met with in the flreets 


A tumult arifing immediately in the city, it was at firfl: thouo- 


the 


enemy had taken 


by fome treachery \ but when 


was known that Bomilcar caufed all this difturbance, the 
men took up arms to repel the tyrant, and from the tops of the 
mdes dilcharged whole vollies of darts and fiones upon the 


a 


Diod. p. 767 


769. 




h Diod. p, 779 — 7 gx. Juftm 


lie died, and fo met with the fate which 


^ ' .. . ~*s-** y u*A\* xncL vv j lii me iare 

ens, offended at his condud in Sicily, had probably allotted 



at home. 


formidable to be attached at the head of his army, and therefore 


v elTel, it 


were, being-, according to cuftom 


v/as immediately clofed, with an order not to uncover it, till he was re- 
had thrown up his commiffion T 


Juft 


3 
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Heacls of his foldiers. When he faw an army marching in 


order againft him, he retired with his troops to an eminence 


th defign to make a vigorous defence, and to fell his life 


dear as poflible. To fpare the blood of the citizens, a general 


pardon was proclaimed for all who would lay down their arms, 


They furrendered upon this proclamation, and all enjoyed the 


benefit of it, Bomilcar their chief excepted ; for he, notwith 


{landing the general indemnity promifed by oath, was condemn 


ed to die, and fixed to a crofs, where he fuffered the moft ex. 


j 


quiflte torments. From the crofs, as from a roftrum, he ha 


gued the people; and thought himfelf juflly impowered 


proach them for their injuftice, their ingratitude, and perfidy 




t 

which he did in an hiflorical dedudtion of many illuftrioiis 


% 

generals, whofe ferviccs they had rewarded with an ignomii 


death. He expired on the crofs amidfl thefe reproaches*, 


C 


Agathocles had won over to his interefl a powerful 



of Cyrene, named Ophelias, whofe ambition he had flattered 


with' the mofl fplendid hopes, and artful infinuations, viz. by 


faying, that, contenting 


himfelf with Sicily, he would 


to Ophelias the empire of Africa 


But 


as Agathocles did 


not fcruple to commit the moft horrid crimes 


i 


promote 


Ills ambition and interefl, the credulous prince had no fooner 


put himfelf and his army in his power, than, by the blackeft 


perfidy, he was murdered by him, in order that Ophelias 


my mig 


ht be 


rely at his de\ 


* 

Many nations were 




now joined in alliance with Agathocles, and fCveral ftrong 




Holds had admitted his garrifons. He faw the affairs 



flourifhing condition, and therefore thought it proper 


look after thofe of Sicily : Accordingly he failed back thither 


* 

J 


and left his African army to the care of his fon Archagatbu 


His renown, and the report of 


victories, flew before hi® 


On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many 


revolted 


c Diod. p. 777 


779 


791 


8c 2 . Tufti 




/ 

* It would feem incredible, that any man would fo far triumph °ver 



of the crofs, as to talk with any coherence in his difeourfe; had not Seneca a 





us, that fome have fo far 


i 


conteefj 


tuoufly upon the fpedt&tors. Quidani ex patibulo fuos fpedlatore? confpue 


-tt. 


♦ y 


y ► 


VV 


De vita beata, c. IQ 


I f 
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him; but bad news foon recalled him to Africa- His abfence 
had quite changed the face of things 5 and all his arts and en¬ 
deavours were incapable of reftoring them to their former con¬ 
dition. All his ftrong-holds had furrendered to the enemy: 

the Africans had deferted him : fome of his troops were loft, 
and the remainder unable to make head againft the Carthagi¬ 
nians : A circumftance that was ftill worfe, he -had no way to 
tranfport them into Sicily, the enemy being mafters atTea, and 
himfelf unprovided of fhips: he could not hope for either 
peace or treaty with the Barbarians, fince he had infult-ed them 
in fo outrageous a manner, by his being the fir ft who had dared 
to make a defcent in their country. In this extremity, he 
thought only of providing for his own fafety. After meeting 
with a variety of adventures, this bafe deferter of his army, 
and perfidious betrayer of his own children, who were left by 
him to the wild fury of his difappointed foidiers, ftole away 
from the dangers which hung over him, and arrived at Syracufe 
with very few perfons. His foidiers, feeing themfelves - thus 
betrayed, murdered his fons, and furrendered to the enemy. 
Himfelf died miferably foon after, and ended, by a cruel death*, 
a life that had been polluted with the blackeft crimes. 


In this period may be placed another incident related by 
Juftin. The fame of Alexander’s conquefts made the Cartha¬ 
ginians fear, that he, very probably, might think’ of turning 
his arms towards Africa. The difaftrous fate of Tyre, whence 
they drew their origin, and which he had fo lately deftroyed ; 
the building of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa and 
%pt, as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage; the 
uninterrupted fuccelTes of that prince, whofe ambition and 
good fortune were boundlefs; all this juftly alarmed the Car- 

Vilume I. v 


Juftin. 1. xxi. c. 6. ♦ 

teeth Waspoifoned b y one Maenon whom he had unnaturally abufed. His 

ivith p “ trifie(i ky the violence of the poifon, and his body tortured all over 

the moft rackin ' 


g pains 


°f Agathocles, whom 


Maenon was excited to this deed by Archao-athus 


iisoth - f - “ c “g 11CQ co aeieat or tne lucceilion, in iavour ot 

5j ? j \ 01 ^A< a thocles. Before his death, he reftored the democracy to the peo- 


1 


1C 


Material parts of this tyrant's hiftory. 


Juftin, or rather Trogus, and Diodorus difagree 
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thaginians. To found his inclinations, Hamilcar, furnamed 


Rhodanus, pretending to have been drove from his country by 


the cabals of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alexander 


♦ ► 




to whom he was introduced by Parmenio, and offered him his 


fervices. The king received him gracioufly, and had feveral 


conferences with him. Hamilcar did not fail to tranffnitta 


his country, whatever difcoveries he made from time to time 


of Alexander’s deffgns. Neverthelefs, on his return to Car- 


i 


thage, after Alexander’s death, he was conlidered as a betray 


er 


of his country to that prince, and accordingly was put to death 


by a fentence, which difplayed equally the ingratitude and 


cruelty of his countrymen. 


e 


I am now to fpeak of the wars of the Carthaginians in Si- 


ly, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Ep 


Phe Romans 


3 * 


whom the deffgns of that ambitious prince were not unknown 


3 


to ftrengthen themfelves agamft any attempts he might make 


upon 


Italy, had renew e 4 their 


h the Carthag 


>3 


who, on their tide, were no lefs afraid of his croffing into Si¬ 


cily. 


To the articles of the preceding treaties, there was added 


engagement of mutual affiftance, in cafe either of the 


trailing powers fliould be attacked by Pyrrhus 


f The forefight of the Romans was very juft ; for Pyrrhus 


turned his arms againft Italy, and gained many victories. The 


4 m ! 


_ l 

J 


■V 


Carthaginians, in confequence of the laft treaty, thought the 



felves obliged to afiift the Romans \ and accordingly fent them 




TC| 


a fleet of ffxfcore fail, under the command of Mago. This 


general, in an audience before the fenate, fignified to them the 






' *« 


concern his fuperiors took in the war, which they heard was 


carrying on againft the Romans, and offered them their affift 


ance. 


The fenate returned thanks for the obliging, offer of' 


_ * 

the Carthaginians, but at prefent thought fit to decline it 


y 


g Mago, fome days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon pretence 


g/ 




of offering 


O 


« 

the mediation of Carthage for terminating 


his 


**« 


j *. 




quarrel with the Romans j but in reality to found him, 


‘ — +• 


< V - 


e 


A.. M. 3727. A Carth.569. A. Rom.471. Ant. J. C. 277. Polyb.I^ 


♦. * 


p. 250. edit. Grcnov. 


I Juliin. 1. xviii. c. 2 , 


S Ibid 
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difcover, if poflible, his defigns with regard to Sicily, which 
common fame reported he was going to invade. They were 
afraid that either Pyrrhus or the Romans would interfere in the 
affairs of that ifland, and tranfport forces thither for the con- 
quefl of it. And indeed the Syracufans, who had been be- 
fieged for fome time by the Carthaginians, had.fent prellingly 
for fuccour to Pyrrhus. This prince had a particular reaion 
to efpoufe their interefls, having married LanaiTa, daughter of 
Agathocles, by whom he had a fon named Alexander. He at 
laft failed from Tarentum, palled the Strait, and arrived in 
Sicily. His conqueffs at firft were fo rapid, that he left the 
Carthaginians, in the whole ifland, only the tingle town of Li- 


lybaeum. He then laid lieg 


but meeting with a vigo 


refinance, was obliged to break up 


mention that 


the urgent neceffity of his affairs called him back to Italy, where 

A 

his prefence was abfolutely neceffary. Nor was it lefs fo in Si- 

♦ 

cily, which, on his departure, returned to the obedience of its 
former mailers. Thus he loll this ifland with the fame rapi- 


had 


As he 


embarking, turning 


drty that he 

r 

eyes back to Sicily, “ h What a fine field of battle*,” faid h 
to thcfe about him, “ do we leave the Carthaginians and Ro 


« 


mans 


!” 


His prediction was foon verified 


After his d 


f publi 


ployment of Sy 


cufe was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained the name 
and dignity of Icing, by the united fulfrages of the citizens, fo 
greatly had his government pleafed. He was appointed to car¬ 
ry on the war againtl the Carthaginians, and obtained fevcral 

_ % 

But now a common interefl re-united 

them againft a new enemy, who began to appear in Sicily, and 

juftly alarmed both. Thefe were the Romans, who. having: 

; j * O 

cruflied all the enemies which had hitherto exercifed their 


advantages over them 


arms in Italy itfelf. 


now powerful enough to carry them 


Xij 


11 Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 398. 


Oixv ccTQ>.*L 7 rnu$v y Kocp^n^ovlm^ £ , a\cd<rpav* The Greek word. 

ls beautiful. M Indeed Sicily was a kind of Paiaeftra, where the Carthaginians and 
°mans exercifed themftlves in war, and for many years feemed to play the part 


of vvrefilers with eaeh other. 

Woi 'd to expreis th 


lilt 
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of it; and to lay the foundation of that vaft power there 


which they afterwards attained, and of which 


f 


was 


pro 


bable they had even then formed the defign. Sicily lay 


commodious for them 




themfelves 


form a refolution of eftablifhing 


They therefore eagerly {hatched this oppor 


tunity for crofting into it, which caufed the rupture between 


them and the Carthag 


and gave rife to the firft: Punic 


i I 


* 

war. This I {hall treat of more at large, by relating the caufes 


of that war. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Hi s tor r of Carthage from the First Punic War 


to its Destruction. 


The plan laid down by me for the profecution of this hifto- 




fy, does not allow me to enter into an exa<ft detail of the wars 


% 

between Rome and Carthage \ fince that relates rather to the 


Roman hiftory, which I {hall only tranfiently and occafionally 


touch 


upon 


My bufinefs is to relate fuch fadls only, as may 


give the reader a juft idea of the republic, whofe hiftory lies 


before me; and this I may do* by confining myfelf to thofe par¬ 


ticulars which relate chiefly to the Carthaginians, fuch as their 


9 

tranfa£tions in Sicily, Spain, and Africa, which are fufEciently 


extenfive. 


i 


I have already obferved, that from the firft Punic war to the 


of Carthage, there were an hundred and eighteen years 




This whole time may be divided into five parts 


I. The firft Punic war lafted twenty-four years 


24 










II. The interval betwixt the firft and fecond Punic 


alfo twenty-four years 


24 


III. The fecond Punic war took up feventeen years 


17 


• % 


** r 


.if* 


IV. The 


al between the fecond and third 


n '‘V* 


Ui* 


> * 


W 


forty-nine years 





'V 


9 I t 


i 






9 • 


i 

a.* 


V 


* v 


V. The third Punic war, terminated by the deftruc 




iTi 


tion of Carthage, continued but four y 


and 


A 


4 




** r +** 




fome months 


»•» 

V' v 


* A. 




9 i » 


V 
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Campanian foldiers 




The Fiji s t Punic Wa r. 

The firft Punic war' arofe from the following caufe. Some 

the fervice of Agathocles, the Sicilian 
tyrant, having entered as friends into Mefiina, they foon after 

murdered part of the townfmen, drove out the reft, married 

their wives, feized their effects, and remained foie matters of 

that important city. They then aflumed the name of Mamer- 

tines. In imitation of them, and by their affiftance, a Roman 

legion treated in the fame cruel manner the city of Rhegium, 

tying direaiy oppofite to Meflina, on the other fide of the ftrait! 

one another, became 


Thefe* two perfidious cities, fupporting 
laft formidable to their neighbours 


and efpecially Meffi 


$ 


which being very powerful, gave great umbrage and uneafinefs 
both to the Syracufans and Carthaginians, who poifefled one 
part of Sicily. After the Romans had got rid of the enemies 
they had fo long contended with, and particularly of Pyrrhus 
they began to think it time to call their citizens to account, 
tvho had fettled themfelves, near two years, at Rhegium, in fo 

Accordingly they took the 


* 


and treacherous a manner 


city, and killed, in the attack, the greateft part of the inhabi 


who, armed with defp 


Three hundred 


had fought to the lafi: galp 


nly were left, who were carried to Rome. 


hipped, and then publicly beheaded in the forum 
tthich the Romans had in making this bloody 


The 


view 


to prove to their allies their 


Rhe 


own fincerity and innocence. 


gium was immediately reftored to its lawful poflefi 


The Mamei 


who 


by the 


were 


onfiderably weakened, as well 


ruin of their confederate city, as hy the lofles fuf 


tamed from the Syracufans, who had lately placed Hiero 


their head, thought it time 


at 


divifi 


to provide for their own fafety 


ifing among them, one part furrendered the 


“tadel to the Carthaginians, whilft the other called in the Ro 

V* • • • 

^ nj 

' A. M. 37 2 4 , A . Rom. 468. Am. J. C. 280. Polyb. U p. 8. edit. Orouov. 
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mans to their aftiilance, and refolved to put them in poffeffidji 
of their city. 

k 'The affair was debated in the Roman fenate, where, 
being coniidered in all its lights, it appeared to have fome 

difficulties. On one hand, it was thought bafe, and altogether 

■ 

unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to undertake openly 


the def< 


of traitors, whole perfidy was 


<ffiy the fame 


of- the Rheg 


whom the Romans had puniftied 


with fo exemplary 


fe\ 


On the other hand 


was of 


the utmoff confequence to hop the progrefs of the Carthagi- 

with their conquefts in Africa and 


who 


not 


isfied 


Spain, had alfo made themfelves mailers of almoft all the iilands 
of the Sardinian and Hetrurian feas j and would certainly get 
all Sicily into their hands, if they ihould be fuffered to poiTeft 

From thence into Italy, the paffage 


themfelves of Meffina. 


very fhort 


3 


and 


fome maimer 


Thefe 


my to come over, to leave him that entrance open, 
fons, though fo ilrong, could not prevail with the fenate to de- 

our of the Mamertines ; and accordingly, motjves 


clare in 


fav 


of honour and juilice prevailed over thofe of inter eft and po 


1 


i 


But the people were not fo ferup 


for. in an af- 


fembly, held on this fubjedl, it was refolved that the Mamer¬ 
tines ihould be affiled. The conflil Appius Claudius imme* 
diatelv fet forward with his army, and boldly crofted the Strait 


1 

i . 


after he had, bvan ingenious ftratagem, eluded the vigilance of 


3 

V 


he C 


cl 


gmi 


general. The Carthaginians, partly by 


> 




out of 


citadel; and4he 


and partly by force, were driven 
city was by this means iurrendered immediately to the conful 

The Carthaginians hanged their general, for having given up 

the citadel in fo cowardly a manner, and prepared to befiege 

the town with all their forces. Hiero. joined them with ks 

aifed 


own. 


But the conful having defeated them feparately 


- t 


3 


r 


the ftere, and laid wafte at pleafui 


3 


th 


my not daring to face him. 
ich the Romans made out of Italy 


s neighbouring cc 

This was the firft 


1 1 

t* 




*» 




. * 






*- 
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k Poly' 


p. 12, i.i, 14, T5. edit. Gronov. 
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It is doubted*, whether the motives which prompted the 
Romans to undertake this expedition, were very upright, and 
exactly conformable to the rules of ftridl juftice. However 

tins bC) their pa.Ha.ge into Sicily^ and the fuccour they gave 

may be faid to have been the firft 
fteps by which they afcended to that height of glory and gran¬ 
deur they afterwards attained, 

m Hiero, having leconciled himfelf to the Romans, and en¬ 
tered into an alliance with them, the Carthag 
their thoughts on Sicily, and fent numerous ar 


bent all 


mies into that 


ifland 


Agrigentum was their place of arms, which 


being 


attacked by the Romans, was won by them, after they had be 
iieged it feven months, and gained one battle, 

0 Notwithftanding the advantage of this victory, and the con¬ 
cert of fo important a city, the Romans hill were not fatis- 
fied. They were fenfibie, that whilft the Carthaginians fhould 
continue matters at lea, the maritime places in. theilland would 
always tide with them, and put it out of their 


dm 


power 


them 


out of Sicily. Beiides, they could not with any 
patience fee Africa enjoy a profound tranquillity, at a time that 
Italy was infefled by fo many incurlions of its enemies.* They 
now fir 11 formed the delign of having a fleet, and of difputing 
the empire of the fea with the Carthaginians. The undertak¬ 
ing was bold, and in outward appearance ralh; but argued the 
courage and grandeur of the Roman 


genius 


The Romans 


their 


then poiTefled of a Angle veflel, which they could call 


own 


and the Ihips which had tranfborted their for 


Sicily had been borrowed of their neighbours. They were 


unexperienced in fea affairs, had 


carpenters for the build 


ing of fliips, and knew nothing of the quinqueremes, or five 
oared galiies, in which the chief ftrength of fleets at that tim< 


conlifted 


But happily, the year before 


had been 


upon the coafts of Italy, which ferved as a model to build others 


m Polyb. 1. i. p. 15 — 19, 

Polyb. 1. i. p, 20. 

The Chevalier Folard examines 

L P* l6. 


n 


A mj 

A* M. 3743. A. Rom. 487. 


thia queftion in hi$ remarks upon Polybius, 
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by 


The Romans now 


pplied themfelves with ardour and 


incredible induftry to the building of (hips in the fame form 


* 


and, in the mean time, they got together a fet of rowers, who 


were taught an exercife and difcipline utterly unknown to them 


before, in the following manner. Benches were made, on the 


fhore, in the fame order and fafhion with thofe of gallies. The 


were feated on thefe benches, and taught, as if they 


had been furnifhed with 


5 


throw themfelves backwards 


with, their arms drawn to their breafts 


their bodies and arms forward 


and then to throw 


gular motion, the 


ftant their commanding officer gave the fignal. In two months 


hundred five-oared 


built 


and twenty three-oared gallies 


i 


and after fome time had been fpent 


I 


rowers 


fhipboard, the fleet put to fea, and went 


ifing the 


of the enemy. The conful Duillius had the command of 


» 

quell 


The Romans coming up with the Carthaginians near the 


coaft of Myle, they prepared for an engagement. As the Ro¬ 


man gallies, by their being clumfiiy and haftily built, were 


ther very nimble, nor eafy to work 5 this inconvenience 


fupplied by a machine* invented for this occafion, and after 


wards known by the name of the * Corvus, “ Crow or Crane 


by the help of which they grappled the enemy’s fhips, boarded 


them, and immediately came to clofe engagement. The fignal 


for fight 


hundred 


The Carthaginian fleet confifled of 


cl 


nd thirty fail, under the command of Hannibalf 


He himfelf was on board a galley offeven benches of 


which had once belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, high 


ly defpifing enemies who were utterly unacquainted with fea 


affairs, imagined that their very appearance would put them 


' * ± 

to flight, and therefore came forward boldly, with little 


peclation of fighting ; but firmly imagining they fhould reap 


A 


the fpoils, which they had already devoured with their eyes 


They were neverthelefs a little furprifed at the figl 


of the 


A. M 




Polyb 1 . p. 31. 
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See the feveral fpcclcs of rh.s machine in the explanations of the plates of'thc 


fecond part of VoL VIII. 


• .. . 


v/orh, -.1*cir the Chevalier Foiard. 
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above-mentioned engines, raifed on the prow of every one of 


enemy s fhips, and which was entirely new to them 


But 

their aftonifhment increafed, when they faw thefe engines drop 
down at once; and being thrown forcibly into their veflels, 
grapple them in fpite of all reflftance. This changed the form 
of the engagement, and obliged the Carthaginians to come to 
clofe engagement with their enemies, as though they had fought 
them on land. They foon were unable to fuftain the attack 
of the Roman veflels, upon which a horrible flaughter enfuedj 
and the Carthaginians loft fourfcore veflels, among which was 
the admiral's galley, he himfelf efcapingwitfi difficulty in a fmall 

boat. 

So confiderable and unexpected a victory, railed the courage, 
of the Romans, and feemed to redouble their vigour for the 
continuance of the war. Extraordinary honours were beftowed 
on Duillius, who was the firft Roman that had a naval triumph 
decreed him. Befides which, a roftral pillar was ereCted in his 

with a noble infcription; which pillar is now ftanding 


honour 


y 


Rome 


q f)uring the two following years, the Romans grew infen- 
libly ftronger at fea, by their gaining feveral naval victories. 
But thele were confidered by them only as eflays preparatory 
to the great defign they meditated of carrying the war into 
Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians in their own coun«r 


try 


There 


hing the latter dreaded 




and to di 


fo dangerous a blow, they refolved to fight the enemy 


whatever might be the confequence. 

r The Romans had elected M. Atilius Regulus and L. Man 
Iras confuls for this year. Their fleet confifted of three hun¬ 
dred and thirty veflels, on board of which were one hundred 
and forty thoufand men, each veflel having three hundred row- 


and 


hundred and twenty foldiers. That of the Car 


thagmiaps, commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, had 


twenty 




Polyb. 1. i. p_ 24. 


m 


Thefe p»i]^rs arc called 

were adorned, Roftra. 


493 


Polyb. i, j. p. 25. 


:from 


Ihips with which 
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veilels more than the'Romans, and a greater number of men 


in proportion. The two fleets came in fight of each other 


near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could behold two fuch for. 


midable navies, or be a fpeclator of the extraordinary prepara. 


tions they made for fighting, without being under fome cou 


cern, on feeing the danger which menaced two of the moft 


powerful ftates in the world. As the courage on both fides 


was 


equal, and no great diiparity in the forces, the fight was obfti- 


nate, and the vicftory long doubtful ; but at laft the Garthagi- 


mans were overcome. 


More than fixty of their fhips were 


taken by the enemy, and thirty funk. The Romans loft twenty- 


four, not one of which was taken by the Carthaginians 


* The fruit of this victory, as the Romans had defigned it 


1 


was their failing to Africa, after having refitted their fhips, and 


provided them with all neceffaries for carrying on a long war 


t 

in a foreign country. They landed happily in Africa, and be¬ 


gun the war by taking a town called Clypea, which had a com¬ 


modious haven. From thence, after having fent an exprefs to 


R 


5 


to give advice of their landing, and to receive orders 


from the fenate, they 


the 


open country, 


which 


they made terrible havoc; bringing away whole flocks of cattle 


i 


and twenty thoufand prifpners. 


c The exprefs returned in the mean time with the orders of 


the fenate 5 which were, that Regulus fhould continue to confa 


mand the armies in Africa, with the title of Froconful; and 


•that his colleague ihould return with a great part of the fleet 


and the forces 5 leaving Regulus only forty vefiels, fifteen thou 


land foot, and five hundred horfe. Their leaving the latter 


with fo few fhips and troops, was a vifible renunciation of the 


advantages which might have been expected from this defcent 


upon Africa, 


The people at Rome depended greatly 


the 


age 



biiities of Regulus , and the city was in univerfal joy, when, it 




r - 




was known that he was continued in the command in Africa 
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was brought him of it, he wrote to -Rome, and defired 


33* 



ftrongeft 




that he might be appointed a fucceflor 


His 


chief reafon was, that the death of the farmer who rented his 
grounds, having given one of his hirelings an opportunity o£ 
carrying off all the implements of tillage ; his prefence wa$ 


of his little fpot of ground, it being 


But 


neceffary for -taking care 

feven acres, which was all his family fubfifled upon 

% 

the fenate undertook to have his lands cultivated at the public 
expence; to maintain his wife and children; and to indemnify 
him for the lofs he had fuffained by the robbery of his hire¬ 


ling 


Thrice happy age 


which poverty was thus had in 


honour, and was united with the mod: rare and uncommon 
merit, and the higheff employments of the ftate ! Regulus, thus 
freed from his domeftic cares, bent his whole thoughts on dilb 
charging the duty of a general. 

x After taking feveral caftles, he laid liege to Adis, one of the 
Srongeft fortreffes of the country. The Carthaginians, exafpe- 
rated at feeing their enemi.es thus laying wafle their lands at 
pleafure, at laft took the field, and marched againft them, to 

With this view, they polled 
themfelves on a hill, which overlooked the Roman camp, and 

was convenient for annoying the enemy ; but at the fame time, 

lituation, ufelefs to one part of their army. For the 


force them to raife the lieg 

O 



ftrength of the Carthag 


lay chiefi 


their horfes and 


elephants, which are of no fervice but in plains. Regulus did 


give them an opportunity of defeending from the hill 


but 


taking 


antage of this effential miflake of the Carthag 


6 


generals, he fell upon them in this poll; and, after meetin 
with a feeble relihance, put the enemy to flight, plundered 
their camp, and laid walle the adjacent countries. Then, hav 
mg taken Tunis an important city, and which brought him 
near Carthage, he made his army encamp there. 


X 


Polyb. 1 i. p. 31 


36 . 


* In the interval betwixt the departure of Manlius and the taking of Tunis, we 
ire to place the memorable combat of Regulus and his whole army, with a ferpent 
offo prodigious a fize, that the fabulous one of Cadmus is hardly comparable to it. 
The ftory 0 f tliis ferpent was elegantly writ by Livy, hut it is now loft. Valerius 
nnus, however, partly repairs that lofs; ar.d in the laft chapter of his 
kft book, gives us this account of this mynfter from Livy himfelf.—He, Livy, 


Mayi 
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The enemy were in the utmoft alarm 


Booh 

All things had f UC - 

ceeded ill with them, their forces had been defeated by fea and 
land, and upwards of two hundred towns had furrendered to 
the conqueror. Befides, the Numidians made greater havoc 

They expe&ed 


m their territories than even the Romans, 
every moment to fee their capital befieged. And their afflio 
tion was increafed by the concourfe of peafants with their wives 
and children, who flocked from all parts to Carthage for fafe- 


tv 


9 


hich gave them melancholy apprehenfions of a famine in 

H 

cafe of a flege. Regulus, afraid of having the glory of his vic¬ 
tories torn from him by a fuccettor, made fome propofalofan 
accommodation to the vanquished enemy; but the conditions 
appeared fo hard, that they could not liften to them. As lie 
did not doubt his being foon matter of Carthage, he would not 
abate any thing in his demands 5 but, by an infatuation, which 
is almcft infeparable from great and urjexpe&ed fuccefs, he 
treated them with haughtinefs $ and pretended that everything 
he iufTered them to poflefs, ought to be efteemed a favour, with 


this farther infult, “ That they ought either to overcome like 


brav 


y 


learn to fubmit to the vidlor 


So harfh and 


difdainful a treatment only fired their refentment, and made 
them refolve rather to die fv/ord in hand, than to do any thing 
which might derogate from the dignity of Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in the hap- 


pleft juncture 
Greece. 


a 


nforcement of 


ixiliary troops 



cece, with Xanthippus the Lacedaemonian at their head, 
who had been educated in the difeipline of Sparta, and learned 

fays, that on the banks of Bagrada, an African river, lay a ferpent of fo enor* 


mous a r.ze, that it kept the whole Roman army from coming 


Seve- 


wide 


death in the fpiral volumes 


Ikin was 


was, with repeated endeavours, that Rones, flung from military engines, at laftkil 
led it. The ferpent then exhibited a fight that was more terrible to the Romai 




flreams 


cohorts and legions, than even Carthage itfelf. The__ 

dyed with its blood, and the flench of its putrified carcafe infedling the adjacent 


Roman army was __ 

was fent to Rome ; and, if Pliny may 


fkin 


was 


monfter, in the temnle where thev were firifc 


low as the blumantine war 


■n 


* 
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When 


the art of war in that renowned and excellent fchool. 
he had heard the circumftances of the laft battle, which were 
told him at his requeft \ had clearly difcerned the occafion of 
lofs ; and perfe&ly informed himfelf in the ftrength of Car- 


its 


thage; he declared publicly, and repeated it often, in the hear 
ing of the reft of the officers, that the misfortunes of the Car* 
thaginians were owing entirely to the incapacity of their gene- 

at laft to the ear of the public 


rals. 


Thefe difcourfts came 


council 


the 


members of it were ftruck with them, and they 
requefted the favour of feeing and talking with him. He then 
corroborated his opinion with fuch ftrong and convincing rea* 

fons, that the overilghts committed by the generals were vifi- 
ble to every one; and he proved as clearly to the council, that. 


by a conduct oppofite 


the former,'they would not only ft* 


their dominions, but drive the enemy out of them 


This 


fpeech revived the courage and hop 


and Xanthipp 


of the Carthag 


intreated, and, in fome meafure forced 


accept the command of the army. 

, in his exercifing of their forces 


9 


faw 


When the Carthag 


L 


he 


ner in which he drew them up in order of battle, made them 
advance or retreat on the firft fignal, file off with order and 
expedition 5 in a word, form all the evolutions and movements 


of the military 


they 


owned, that the ableft 


were ftruck with aftoniffiment, and 

enerals which Carthage had hitherto 
produced, knew nothing in comparifon of Xanthippus. 

The officers, foldiers, and every one were loft in admira- 


and, what 


very uncommon, jealouly gave no allay 


the fear of the prefent danger, and the love of their 


try, ftifling, without doubt, all other fentiments 


confternation 


The gloomy 


fucceeded. by joy and alacrity 


which had before .ftized the whole army, was 


The foldiers were urgent to be 


led againft the enemy, in the firm aflurance, as they faid, of 
being victorious under their new leader, and of obliterating 
*e difgrace of former defeats. Xanthippus did not fuffer their 


ar dour to cool 


and the fight of the enemy only inflamed 


Tin « / 11. 

en he was got within little more than twelve hundred paces 
° &etn, he thought proper to call a council of war, in order 
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fhew a relpecfc 


Carthag 


■Book iti 
generals, by confulting 


them. All unanimouflv joined in opinion with him 


9 


upon 


which they refolved to give the enemy battle the following 


day. 

» 

The Carthaginian army was compofed of twelve thoufand 
foot, four thoufand horfe, and about an hundred elephants* 
That of the Romans, as near as may be gueiTed from what goes 
before, for Polybius gives no determinate number, conliHed of 
fifteen thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe. 

% 

It muft be a noble light to fee two armies, not overcharged 

With numbers, but compofed of brave foldiers, and command-* 
ed by very able generals, engaged in battle. In thofe tumiiltu* 
ous fights, where Two or three hundred thoufand are engaged 
on both fides, confulion is inevitable } and it is difficult, amidit 
a thoufand events, where chance generally feems to have the 
advantage over council, to difcover the true merit of com- 
manders, and the real caufes of victory. But in fuch engage 


*1 


ments 


this befor 


nothing efcap 


the 


lity of the 


armies 


reader : for he clearly fees the difpolition of the two 
imagines he almoll hears the orders given out by the generals; 
follows all the movements of the army ; difcovers palpably ty 
that means, the faults on both fides ; and is thereby qualified 
to determine, with certainty, the caufe to which the vi&ory 
or defeat are owing. The fuccefs of this battle, however in 1 * 
conliderable it may appear, from the fmall number of the 
combatants, was neverthelefs to decide the fate of Carthage* 
The difpolition of both armies was as follows. Xanthippus 


* J 
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drew up all his elephants in front 


Behind thefe, at fome dif- 


tance, he placed the Carthaginian infantry in one body or pha 
lanx. The foreign troops in the Carthaginian fervice were poll 

ed, one part of them on 


i 




the 


in 


ght, between the phalanx and 
the horfe \ and the other, compofed of light armed foldiers 

platoons, at the head of the two wings of the cavalry. 

On the fide of the Romans, as they apprehended the ele¬ 
phants moftj Regulus, to provide again!! them, polled m 5 
light-armed foldiers, on a line, in the front of the leg ,rmQ - 
the rear of thefe, lie placed the cohorts one 


Xu J 
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behind another, > 
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and the horfe on the wings 
his main battle, to give it ] 


In 


thus ftraitening the front of 
depth, he indeed took a jufl: 
ft the elephants ; but he did 


precaution, fays Polybius, againft the elephants ; but he did 

not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, which was much 
inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only for the 
fignal. Xanthippus ordered the elephants to advance, to break 


nly for the 


break 


the ranks of the enemy 




the 


airy to charg 


and commands the two wings of 


the Romans 


flank 


At the fame 


time, the latter, clafhing their 


of 


and fhouting after the 


country, advance againft the enemy 


Their 


cavalry did not ftand the onfet long, it being fb much inferior 


of the Carthaginians 


The infantry 


the left wing. 


to avoid the attack of the elephants, and fhow how little they 
feared the mercenaries who formed the enemy’s right wing/ 
attacks it, puts it to flight, and purfues it to the camp. Thofe 


in the firft ranks, who were 


mp 


Thofe 


ppofed 


the elepl 


:s, were 

broke and trode under foot, after fighting valiantly; and the 
reft of the main body flood firm for feme time, by reafon of 
its great depth. But the rear being attacked in flank by the 


great depth 


enemy 


cavalry 


But the 


and obliged to face about and 


and thofe who had broke through the elephants, coming to thd 
phalanx of the Carthaginians, which had not yet engaged, and 
which received them in good order, the Romans were routed 


all ftdes,. and entirely defeated 


The greateft part of them 


were 


P* 


ufhed to death by the enormous 


ght of the ele 


and tne remainder, ftand mg in their ranks, were flio 


through and through with arrows 


from the enemy’ 


liorf 


Only a fmall number fled : and as they were in an open 

fry, the liorfe and elephants killed a great part of them 
hundred, OT* t h r\-PF tirlf 1- 


Fi 


un ied 7 or thereabouts^ who went o£F with Regulus^ were ta- 
hen prifoners with him. The Carthaginians loft, in this battle, 
ei ght hundred mercenaries, who were oppofed to the left wing 
°f the Romans : and of the latter only two thOufand efcaped 


who 


by their purfuing the enemy’s right wing, 


themfelves out of the engagement 


had draw 


thofe taken 


All the reft, Regulus and 


were left dead in the Arid. 
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The two thoufand who had efcaped the flaughter, retired to 

Clypea, and were faved in an almoft miraculous manner. 

* 

The Carthaginians, after having Gripped the dead, 'entered 

Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the unfortunate 

Regulus, and live hundred prifoners. Their joy was fo much 
the greater, as, but a very few days before, they had feen 


hemfelves upon the brink of 


The men and women, old 


and young people, crowded the temples, to return thanks to 
the immortal gods j and feveral days were devoted wholly to 
feftivities and rejoicings. 

Xanthippus, who had contributed fo much to this happy 
change, had the wifdom to withdraw fhortly after, from the 
apprehenlion left his glory, which had hitherto been unfulliedj 

might, after this firft glare of it, infenftbly fade away, and 

% 

leave him expofed to the darts of envy and calumny, which 

are very dangerous, but moft in a foreign country, when a man 

% 

ftands alone, unfupported by friends, relations, or any other 
fuccour. 

% 

Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus’s departure was related in 
a different manner, and he promifes to take notice of it in 
another place : but that part of his hiftory has not come down 
to us. We read in y Appian, the Carthaginians, excited by a 
mean and deteftable jealoufy of Xanthippus’s glory, and unable 
to bear the thoughts that they fhould ftand indebted to Sparta 
for their fafety $ upon pretence of conducting him and his at* 
tendants back with honour to his own country, with a nu¬ 
merous convoy of fhips, they gave private orders to have them 


> 

T. 

j i 


all put to death in their paffag 


if with him they could 


have buried in the waves for ever the memory of his fervicesj 
and their horrid ingratitude to him *. 

y De Bell. Pun. p. 30. 

* This perfidious adlion, as it is related by Appian, may pofiibly be trtie,whefi 

we confider the character of the Carthaginians, who were certainly a cruel and 

treacherous people. But, if it be fad:, bne would wonder why Polybius fhould re 


-I 




VI 


jM 


ferve for anothor occafion, the relation of an incident, which comes in moft p r0 *• 
perly here, as it finifhes at once the charader and life of Xanthippus. His filence,g 


•A 


therefore, in this place makes me think, thathe intended to bring Xanthippus again 
upon the fiage ; and to exhibit him to the reader in a different light from that Me 
which he is placed by Appian. To this let me add, that it fhewed no great depth a 
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This battle* fays z Polyb 


though not fo confiderable as 


* 

. t! 


many others, may yet furnifh very falutary inftru&ions j which* 
adds that author, is the greateft benefit that can be reaped from 
the ftudy of hiftory. 

Firft, Should any man put a great confidence in prefen t hap 

? That 

general, infolent with vidhory, inexorable to the conquered, 

few days 


pinefs, after he has confidered the fate of Regulus 


and deaf 


all their remonftrances, faw himfelf 


after vanquilhed by them, and made their prifoner. Hannibal 
offered the fame refledlion to Scipio, when he exhorted him 


be dazzled with the fuccefs of his arms 


Regulus, faid 


he, would have been recorded amongfi: the few inftances of va¬ 
lour and felicity, had he, after the victory obtained in this ve¬ 
ry country, granted our fathers the peace which they fued for. 
But putting no bounds to his ambition, and the infolence of 

fuccefs, the greater his profperity, the more ignominious was 
his fall *. 


In the fecond place, the truth of the faying of Euripides 


here feen in its full 




That 


one wife head 


worth 


“ g^at many hands f.” A Angle man here changes the whole 

face of affairs* On one hand, he defeats troops which were 
Volume I. 


Y 


z 


Lib. i. p. 36,37. 


which were 


• a. 

method of difpatching him, wheh 
o cenfure. In this fcheme formed : 


cufe the perpetration of fo horrid 


himfelf, but all his followers, were to be murdered 
ftorm, or lofs of one Cngle Carthaginian, to covei 


pacem 


empla M. Atilius quondam in hac eadem 
dediffet patribus noftris. Sed non ftatu- 


endo tandem felicitati modum, nec cohibendo efferentem fe fortunam 
tmselatus erat, eo foedius corruit. Liv. 1 0 xxx. n. ?o. 

tv tropov /3«aEU/43S rug zroWoig ytipotg vikoc. It 


It may 
miftake c 


paflage 


The pa Ha 


.T • , " ^ 

ls > Ev olg £ SavSt^TTov tivcc AockiS'ccipc.oviov avJ^a rhg Axy.uvVA.yig uyuyng ^Tta-^Y)y.oTa y 
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Which 


Graecia ailatis, }£anthippus quidam 


Hifciplina Laconica imbutus, et qui rei militaris ufum mediocrem habebat. Where 


the whole 


formed by the Spartan 


fkilful in military affairs 
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thought invincible; on the other, he revives the courage oi 


a city and an army that was feized with aftonifhment and def. 


pair 


Such, as Polybius obferves, is the ufe which ought to be 


made of the ftudy of hiftory. For there being two ways of 


acquiring improvement and inftru&ion, firft, by one’s own 


perience, and fecondly, by that of other men, it is much more 


wife and ufeful to improve by other mens mifcarriages than by 


Our 


I return to Regulus, that I may here finifh what relates to 


* 

him ; Polybius, to our great difappointment, taking no farther 


of that general 




After being kept fome years in prifon, he was fent to Rome 


A. M. 3755. A. Rom. 499. Appian. de Bello Pun. p. 2,3. Cic. deOff.l 


n. 99, 100. Aul 


Senec. Ep. 99. 


This filence of Polybius, has pi* 


many 


/ 



many learned men againft 


treatment, after he was 


the Carthaginians. Mr. Rollin fpeaks no further of this matter 


ihall give my reader the fubftance of what is brought againft the general belief of 


Roman writers, aswell hiftorians as poets, and of Appian on this fubie£. Firft, 


veryfenfible that the ftory of thefe cruelties was falfe 


Romans, by contra dialing f< 


ral a belief, he chofe rather to be filent on Regulus, after he was taken prifoner, 


was 


nion is further ftrengthened, fay the adverfaries of this belief, by a fragment of 


Diodorus, which fays, that the wife of Regulus, exafperated at the death 


hufband in Carthage, occafioned, as fhe imagined 


treatment of two Cartha 


ginian captives, thought to be Boftar and Hamilcar taken in the fea-fight againft 


hufband 


Regulus, and put into her hands for the redemptioi 


who 


mprilonment 


0 * 0 

covered to health. This treatment of the captives, and the refentment 


this ftory of Regulus, which is thus urged. 


argument or prefumption againft the truth of 


ty by 


wife 


llll 


I 1 V 

by exchange of her captives, treated them with the utmoft barbarity, in confe 


angry with 


which Regulus 


The fenate being 


This 


hufband died in the way 


from 


twixt the Carthaginians and Romans, was eafily and generally believed by the 


ter. How far this is coniufive againft the teftimonies of two 


eadcr 


and Seneca, to fay nothing of the poets, is left to the judgment of 
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fQ propofe an exchange of prifoners 
take an oath, that he would return 
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He had been obliged t< 
cafe he proved itnfuc 


ce 


fsful 


He then acquainted the fenate with the fubieft of his 


voyage ; and being invited by them to give his opinion freely, 
he anfwered, that he could no longer do it as a fenator, having 
loft both this quality, and that of a Roman citizen, from the 


time that he had fallen into the hands of his enemies ; 
did not refufe to offer his thoughts as a private perfort 


yas 


very delicate affair 


the hands of his enemies ; but he 
loughts as a private perfort. This 
Every one was touched with the 


misfortunes of fo great a man 


He needed only, fays Cicero 




have fpoke one word, and it would have reftored him to his 


liberty, his eftate, his dignity 


his wife, his children, and his 


% 

country; but that word appeared to him contrary to the ho 
nour and welfare of the ftate. He therefore plainly declared 


that 


chang 


of prifoners ought not to be fo much as 


thought of: That fuch an example would be of fatal confe¬ 
rence to the republic: That citizens, who had fo bafely fur- 
rendered their arms and perfons to the enemy, were unworthy 
of the leaft companion, and rendered incapable of ferwing their 
country: That with regard to himfelf, as he was fo far ad- 


4 v 

vanced in years, his death ought 


be conlidered as nothing 


svhereas they had in their hands feveral Carthaginian generals, 
in the flower of their age, and capable of doing their country 


great fervices for many years. It was with difficulty that the 
fenate complied with fo generous and unexampled a council. 
- b The illuftrious exile therefore left Rome, in order to return 


Carthag 


unmoved either with the deep affinflion of his 


friends, or the tears of his wife and children, although he knew 
but too well the grievous torments which were prepared for 


him 


And indeed, the moment his enemies faw him 


£ d, without having obtained the exchange of prifoners, they 
put him to every kind of torture their barbarous cruelty could 
invent. They imprifoned him for a long time in a difmal dun¬ 
geon, whence, after cutting off his eye-lids, they drew him at 


The 


into the fun, when its beams darted the flrongefl: heat 

put him into a kind of chefl fiuck full of nails 


7 




& Horat, 1. iii, Od. 3 
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whofe points wounding him, did not allow him a moment’s 


eafe either day or night. Laftly, after having been long tor¬ 


mented by being kept for ever awake in this dreadful torture' 


his mercilefs enemies nailed him to a crofs, their ufual punifli 


ml 


ment, and left him to expire on it. Such was the end of this 


great man. His enemies, by depriving him of fome days, per¬ 


haps years of life, brought eternal infamy on themfeves* 


j 


c The blow which the Romans had received in Africa did 


not difcourage them. They made greater preparations than 


before, to recover their lofs ; and put to fea, the followi 


mg 


compaign, three hundred and fixty vefTels. The Carthaginians 


failed out to meet them with two hundred ; but were beat i 




/ 

an engagement fought on the coafts of Sicily, and an hundred 


and fourteen of their fhips were taken by the Romans. Thefe 


failed into Africa to take in the few foldiers who had efcaped 


the purfuit of the enemy, after the defeat of Regulus y and had 


defended themfelves vigoroufiy in * Clupea, where they had 


been unfuccefsfully befieged. 


T 


Here we are again aftonifhed that the Romans, after fo con* 


fiderable a victory, and with fo large a fleet, fhould fail into Af 


rica, only to bring from thence a fmall garrifon ; whereas, they 


might have attempted the conqueft of it, fince Regulus, witl 


much fewer forces, had almoft completed it. 


w 

d The Romans were overtaken by a ftorm in their return, 


which almoft deftroyed their whole fleet. € The like misfor¬ 


tune befel them alfo the following year. However, they con 


foled themfelves for this double lofs, by a victory which they 


gained over Afdrubal, from whom they took near an hundred 


and forty elephants. 


This news being brought to Rome, it 


filled the whole city with joy, not only becaufe the ftrengtt 


of the enemy’s army was confiderably diminiihed by the lofs 




. V 


. r 


of their elephants, but chiefly becaufe this victory had infpired 




U 


the land-forces with frefh courage ; 


which from the defeat of 


I v 


Regulus, had not dared to venture upon an engagement; fp 






great was the terror with which thof^ formidable animals had 


.v- 


filled the minds of all the foldiers. It was therefore judged 


C 


Polyb. 1. vKi. p. 37 „ 


d Ibid, p. 38 


40 
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proper to make a greater .effort than ever, in order to fin iff, if 
poffible, a war which had continued fourteen years. The two 
confute fet fail with a fleet of two hundred ffips, and arriv¬ 
ing in Sicily, formed the bold defign of befieging Lilybaeum. 
This was the flrongefl: town which the Carthaginians poffeffed 

in that ifland; and the lofs of it would be attended with that 

* 

of every part of it> and open to the Romans a free pafiage in,*, 
to Africa, \ 

f The reader will fuppofe, that the utmofl ardour was ffown, 

Imilconwas go 


inhabitants 


both in the aflault and defence of the place, 
vernor there, with ten thoufand regular forces, exclufive of the 

; and Hannibal, the fon of Hamilcar, foon brought 
liim as many more from Carthage ; lie having, with the mod: 
intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy’s fleet, and 
arrived happily in the port. The Romans had not loft any 

Having brought forward their engines, they beat down 
j fcveral towers with their battering rams 5 and gaining ground 
daily, they made fuch progrefs, as gave the befieged, who now 


time. 


clofely preffed, fome fears 


governor faw plainly 


that there was no other way left to fave the city, but by firing 


the engines of the befieg 


Having therefore prepared his 


for this enterprife, he fent them out at day-break with 
3 in their hands, tow, and all kinds of combudible mat¬ 


ters 


The Ro 


and at the fame time attacked all the engines, 
mans drove with unparallelled bravery, to repel them, and the 
engagement was very bloody. Every man, affailant as well as 
defendant, flood to his poll, and chofe to die, rather than quit 
At lafl, after a long refinance, and dreadful daughter, the 


it. 


befieged founded 


of their works 


a retreat, and left the Romans in podeffi 


This feene being 


Hannibal, embarking 

from the enemy, 


111 the night, and concealing his depart 

failed for Drepanum, where Adherbal commanded for the 
Carthaginians. Drepanum was advantageoufly fltuated 

Jn g a commodious port, and lying about an hundred and 


hav 


furlongs from Lilyb 


9 


and was of fo much confequcncc 


Y 


1] J 


5 Pojyb. 1, i. p. 44 


•50 


* 
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to the Carthaginians, that they had been always very defirous 
of preferving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late fuccefs, renewed tlie 
attack with greater vigour than ever $ the befieged not daring 
to venture a lecond time to burn their machines, becaufe of 


the ill fuccefs they had met in their firft attempt. 


But a furiw 


ous wind riling fuddenly, fome mercenary foldiers reprefented 
to the governor, that now was the favourable opportunity for 
them to lire the engines of the beliegers, efpecially as the wind 


blew full againft them 


and they offered themfelves for the 


enterprife. 


The offer was accepted, and accordingly they were 


furnilhed with every thing neceffary. 


In a moment the lire 


catched all the engines; and the Romans could not polhbly 


ex; nguilh it, becaufe the flames being inftantly fpread eveiy 
where, the wind carried the fparks and fmoke full in their eyes, 
fo that they could not fee where to apply relief % whereas their 
enemies faw clearly where to aim their ftrokes, and throw their 
lire. This accident made the Romans lofe all hopes of being 


able 


carry the place by force 


They therefore turned 


the liege into a blockade 5 raifed a line of contravallation round 
the town 5 and difperling their army in every part of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, refolved to effect, by time, what they found them* 
felves abfolutely unable to perform any other way. 

s When the tranlaclions ef the lie^e of Lilvbaeum, and th@ 

O y * 

lofs of part of the forces were known at Rome, the citizens, fo 
far from defponding at this ill news, feemed to be fired with 
new vigour. Every man ftrove to be foremoft in the mute' 
roll 5 fo that, in a very little time, an army of ten thoufand men 
was raifed, who crofling the flrait, marched by land to join th$ 
beliegers. 

h At the fame time, P. Claudius Fulcher, the conful, forn^ 


*\ 


ed a delign of attacking Adherbal in Drepanum. 


He thought 


himfelf lure of furpriling him, becaufe, after the lofs lately fuft 
tained by the Romans at Lilybaeum, the enemy could not 


imagin 


f=> 


that they would venture out again at fea. 


Fluflid 


• I 

r * * 

k V 


with thefe hopes, he failed out with his fleet in the night, the 


£ Polyb, 1 . i. p. 50 
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better to conceal his defign. But he had to do with an a£live^ 
general, whofe vigilance he could not elude, and who did not 
even give him time to draw up his Ihips in line of battle, but 
fell vigoroully upon him whilft his fleet was in diforder and 
tonfufion. The Carthaginians gained a complete victory. Of 
the Roman fleet, only thirty veflels got off, which being in com¬ 
pany with the conful, fled, with him, and got away in the beft 
manner they could along the coaft. All the reft, amounting 
to fourfeore and thirteen, with the men on board them, were 
taken by the Carthaginians $ a few foldiers excepted, who had 
efcaped from the fhipwreck of their veflels. This vi&ory dis¬ 
played as much the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as it re¬ 
flected fliame and ignominy on the Roman conful. 

Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent nor more 
fortunate than himfelf, but loft aimoft his whole fleet by his ill 
condudl. Endeavouring to atone for his misfortune by fome 
confiderable a&ion, he held a fecret intelligence with the inha¬ 
bitants of Eryx # , and by that means got the city furrendered 
to him. On the Summit of the mountain flood the tempie.of 
Venus Erycina, which was certainly the moft beautiful as well 
as the richeft of all the Sicilian temples. The city flood a little 
below the fummit of this mountain, and the road that led to 

it was very long, and of difficult accefs. Junius polled one part 

♦ 

of his troops upon the top, and the remainder at the foot of 
the mountain, imagining that he now had nothing to fear; but 
Hamiicar, furnamed Barcha, father of the famous Hannibal 

found means to get into the city, which lay between the two 

* 

camps of the enemy, and there fortified himfelf. From this 
advantageous poll, he harrafled the Romans inceflantly for two 

poflible for the 


> 


years 


One can fcarce conceive how 


was 


defend themfelves, when thus attacked from 


Carthaginians to 

both the fummit and foot of the mountain ; and unable to get 
provifions, but from a little port, which was the only one open 

By fuch enterprifes as thefe, the abilities and pru~ 


to them 


3 Polyb. 1. i. p. 54-59. 

A city and mountain of Sicily, 


-f f • m • % 

l 11 ij 
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4 ent courage of a general, are as well, or perhaps better dif 
covered, than by the winning of a battle. 


k For five years, nothing memorable was performed on either 
5 de. The Romans were once of opinion, that their land-forces 
would alone be capable of finifhing the fiege of Lijybaeum • 
But the war being protra&ed beyond their expe&ation the* 


But the war being protraaed beyond their expeaation, tl 

returned to their firft plan, and made extraordinary efforts 
fit out a new fleet. The public treafury was at a low ebb- f 


* 

but 


Every man 


ae 


this want was fupplied by private purfes; fo ardent was the 
love which the Romans bore their country. Every man, ac- 
cording to his circumftances, contributed to the common ex, 
pence; and, upon public iecurity, advanced money, without 
the leaft fcruple, for an expedition on which the glory and 


pence 


an 


the leaf!: fcruple, for an 
fafety of Rome depended 


pedition on which the glory and 
One man fitted out a fhip at his 


■who 


n charge ; another was equipped by the contributions of two 

three ; fo that, in a very little time, two hundred were ready 
for failing. 1 The command was given to Lutatius the conful. 


Limed iately put to fea 


I ^ 

The enemy’s fleet had retired 


into Africa, by which means the conful eafily feized upon all 
the advantageous polls in the neighbourhood of Lilybaeum; and, 
forefeetng that he fliould foon be forced to fight, he did all 
that lay in his power to alTure himfelf of fuccefs ; and employ, 
ed the interval in exercifing his foldiers and feamen at fea. 

He was foon informed that the Carthaginian fleet drew near, 


under th 


call 


command of Hanno, who landed 


fin all illand 


d Hiera, oppofite to Drepanum 


Eryx undifeovered by the Romans, in ordei 


His defign was to reach 


fiipply the 


my there; and to reinforce his troops, and fake Barcha on 
boai d to. affif: him in the expected engagement. But the conr 
ful, fufpechng his intention, was beforehand with him \ and 
having affembled all his beft forces, failed for the fmall illand 


* 


-^Egufa, which lay 


the other 


He acquainted his ofli 


row. 


hen 


with the defign he had of attacking the enemy on the inor 
Accordingly, at day-break, he put all things in readinefs 


i unfortunately the wind 

* 

k PoI yh. I. i. p. 59— 62 . 

'hey are now called the Agates. 


was favourable to the enemy* 


* # 


A. M 


A. Rpm. 507 


M * ; 


■ J 

i: 
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which, made him hefitat'e whether he fhould give them battle. 
But conudering, that the Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded of 
its proviflons, would; become lighter and more fit for adlion ; 
and, befides, would be confiderably ftrengthened by the forces 
and prefence of Barcha, he came to a refolution at once \ and, 
notwithftanding the foul weather, made direftly to the enemy. 
Xhe conful had choice forces, able feamen, and excellent fhips* 
built after the model of a galley that had been lately taken from 
the enemy ; and which was the completed in its kind, that had 

The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were 
deftitute of all thefe advantages. As they had been the entire 

jnafters at fea for fome years, and the Romans did not once 
dare to face them, they had them in the higheft contempt, and 

On the firft report-of 


been feen 


looked upon themlelves as invincible 
the motion of the enemy, the Carthaginians had put to fea 


a 


fleet fitted out 


of 


hafte 


as appeared from every circumftan ce 
the foldiers and feamen being all mercenaries, newly le>- 


vied, without the leaft experience, refolution 


4 

zeal, fince 


for their own country they were going to fight 


This 


foon appeared in the engagement. They could not fuftain the 


firft 


ken with their whole 


Fifty of their veffels were funk, and feventy 


crews 


The reft, favoured by a wind 


of 


which rofe very feafonably for them, made the beft 

way to the little ill and from whence they had failed. There 

were upwards of ten thoufand taken prifoners. The conful 

failed immediately for Liilybaeum, and joined his forces to thofe 
of the beftegers. 



When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it occa- 
fioned fo much the greater furprife and terror, as it was lefs 
expected. The fenate, however, did not lofe their courage, 
though they faw themfeives quite unable to continue the war. 

r 

As the Romans were now mailers of the fea, it was.not poffible 
for the Carthaginians to fend either proviflons, or reinforce- 
ments to the armies in Sicily. An exprefs was therefore im¬ 
mediately difpatched to Barcha, the general there, empowering 
him to aft as he fhould think proper. Barcha, fo long as he had 

room to entertain the leaft hopes, had done every thing that 
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could be expe&ed from the moft intrepid courage, and the moft 
confummate wifdom. But having now no refonrce left, he fent 


a 


dep 


to the conful, in order to treat about 


a peace, 


Prudence, fays Polybius, conlifts in knowing how to refift and 


yield at a leafonable juncture 


Lutatius was not infenfible how 


tired the Romans were grown of a war, which had exhaufted 
them both of men and money; and the dreadful conlequences 
which had attended on Regulus’s inexorable and imprudent 


obftinacy, were frefh in their memories 


He therefore com. 


ft 


plied without difficulty, and didlated the following treatyr 

“ ^here Jhall be peace between Rome and Carthage , in cafe the 
Roman people approve of it , on the following conditions : The Car * 

cc thagmians Jhall evacuate entirely all Sicily; Jhall no longer male 
tC * war upon Hieroy the SyrBcufans y or their allies : 'They Jhall re* 
tc ft ore to the Romans , without ranfom y all the prifoners which 
cc have taken fro?n them ; and pay them y within twenty years , *tws 
ec thoufa?id two hundred Euboic taleitts of flver\ It is worth 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


the reader’s remarking by the wav 


of fdver\ It is worth 
the exadf and clear terms 


which this treaty 


preffied; that 


fo ffiort a compafs 


adjufts the interefts both by fea and land, of two powerful re> 
publics and their allies. 

When thefe conditions were brought to Rome, the people, 
not approving of them, fent ten commiffioners to Sicily, tc 


terminate the affair 


fhefe made no alteration 


as 


to 

the 


fubftance of the treaty; only fhortening the time appointed for 


the payment, reducin 


to ten years : A thoufand talents 


were added to the fum that had been ftipulated, which was to 
be paid immediately; and the Carthaginians were required to 
depart out of all the iflands, fituated between Italy and Sicily. 
Sardinia was not comprehended in this treaty, but they gave 


m 


up, fome years after, by a treaty. 

n Such was the conclufion of this war, the longeft mentioned 
hiftory, iince it continued twenty-four years without intetf* 


m 


Polyb. 1. iii. p. 182. 


A. M 


A 


* 


fum amounts 


French livres. 

/ 

t k • J 1 5 3 000 Englifh money 


605. A. Rom. 507. Ant. J. C. 241. 

fix millions One hundred and eighty thoufand 
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million. The obilmacy, in dlfputing for empire, was equal oft 
either lide : The fame refolution, the fame greatnefs of foul, 
in forming as well as in executing of projects, being confpicti 


both lides 


The Carthaginians had the fuperiority 


them with regard to experience in naval affairs; in the ftrength 
and fwiftnefs of their veffels; the working of them 5 the fkill 
and capacity of their pilots; the knowledge of coafts, fhallows, 
roads, and winds; and in the inexhauftible fund of wealth, 
which furnilhed all the expences of fo long and obftinate a 

none of thefe advantages ; but their 


war 


The Romans had 


courage, zeal for the public good, love of their country, and ; 
noble emulation of glory, fupplied all of them. We are aftonifh 
ed to fee a nation, fo raw and inexperienced in naval affairs 
not only difputihg the fea with a people, who were beft fldlled 
in-them, and more powerful than any that had ever 


* 


been be 


fore 




but even gaining feveral vidlories over them at Tea 


No 


difficulties or calamities could difcourage them. They certain¬ 
ly would not have thought of peace, in the circumftances in 
which the Carthaginians demanded it. One unfortunate cam¬ 
paign difpirits the latter; whereas the Romans are not Ihaken 
by a fucceftion of them. 

As to foldiers, though there was no comparifon between 
thofe of Rome and Carthage, the former being infinitely fupe- 
rior in point of courage; among the generals who commanded 
in this war, Hamilcar, furnamed Barclia, was doubtlefs the mofl 
confpicuous for his bravery and prudence. 


■The LI BY AN WA £ ; or againft the MERCENARIES . 

°The war which the Carthaginians waged againft the Ro- 

% 

mans, was # fucceeded immediately by another the very fame 
year, which, though of much fhorter continuance, was infi¬ 
nitely more dangerous; as it was carried on in the very heart 
of the republic, and attended with fuch cruelty and barbarity, 
as is fcarce to be parallelled iii hiftory; I mean the war which 
the Carthaginians were obliged to fuftain againft their mer¬ 
cenary troops, who had ferved under them in Sicily, and com- 


O 


Polyb. 1 . i. p. 65 


89. 




The fame year that the hrft Ptinic war ended 
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monly called the African or Libyan war 


% 


three years and a half, but was a very bloody 


It continued only 


one. 


cafion of it was this 


The 


oc 


As foon as the treaty was concluded with the 


Hamilcar 


Rom 


having carried to Lilybaeum the forces which were 


* 


Eryx, refigned his commiffion 


and left to Gifgo, governor 


of the place, the care of tranfporting thefe forces into Afric 


Gifgo, as though he had forefeen what would happen, did 


Clip them all off at once, but in finall and feparate parties 


der that thofe who came firft might be paid off, and feat 


home, before the arrival of the reft 


This conduct ftiowed 


great forecaft and wifdom, but was not feconded equally at 


Carthag 


As the republic, was drained by the expence of 


long war, and the paying near three millions 


to the Roman 




figning the peace, the forces were not paid off in proportion 


they arrived ; but it was thought proper to wait for the reft 


the hopes of obtaining from them, when they fhould be all 


together, a remiffion of fome part of their arrears. This was the 


firft overfight 


Here the genius of a ftate 


pofed of merchants difcovers 


Jtfelf, who know the full value of money, but not the merit 


of foldiers 


who made a traffic of their blood, as though they 


goods, and always go to the cheapeft market 


In fuch 


republic, when an exigency is once anfwered, the merit of fer 


longer remembered 


Thefe foldiers, molt of whom came to Carthage, being long 


accuftomed to a licentious life, caufed great difturbances in the 


city 


y 


remedy which 


was propofed to* their officers, to 


march them all to a little neighbouring town called Sicca, and 


there 


lupply 


with whatever was neceffary for their fub 


ftftence, till the arrival of the reft of their companions; and 


that then they fhould all be paid off, and fent home 


This 


was a fecond overfight 


A third was, the refufmg to let them leave their baggage. 


their wives and children in Carthage, as they defired 


forcing them to remove thefe to Sicca 


and the 


whereas 


3 


P Polyb. 1. i. p. 66. 


had they 


And fometimes ^ vikov , or the war with the mercenaries 
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flaid in Carthage, they would have been in a manner fb many 

hoftages. : 1 . / . : 

% 

Being all met together at Sicca* they begari, having little: 
elfe to do, to compute the arrears of their pay, • which they 
made much more than was really due to them. To this com* 
putation, they added the mighty promifes which had been 
made them, at different times, as an encouragement for them 
to do then* duty ; and pretended that thefe likewife ought to 
be placed to account. Hanno, who was then governor of 
Africa, and had been fent to them from the magiflrates of 
Carthage, propofed to thefe foldiers fome remiflion of their 
arrears; and defired that they would content themfelves with 
receiving a part, becaufe of the great diftrefs to which the 
commonwealth was reduced, and its prefent unhappy circum- 
fiances. The reader will eafily guefs how fuch a propofal was 
received. Complaints, murmurs, feditious and infolent cla¬ 
mours were every where heard. Thefe troops being compofed 
of different nations, who were Grangers to one another’s lan¬ 
guage, were incapable of hearing reafon, when they once 
mutinied. Spaniards, Gauls, Ligurians; inhabitants of the 
Baleanan dies 5 Greeks, the greatefl part of them flaves or de- 
ferters, and a very great number of Africans, compofed thefe 
mercenary forces. But now, tranfported with rage, they im¬ 
mediately break up, march towards Carthage, being upwards 
of twenty thoufand, and encamp at Tunis, not far from that 


metropolis. 

The Carthaginians difcovered too late their 


There was 


uo compliance, how groveling foever, to which they did not 
floop, to footh thefe exafperated foldiers; who, on their flde, 
praclifed every knavifh art which could be thought of in order 

When one point was gained, they 


money from them 


mmediately had recourfe to a new artifice, on which to ground 

Was their pay fettled beyond the agree¬ 
ment made with them, they ftill would be reimburfed for the 


fome new demand 


lolfes which they pretended 


death of horfes 


have fuftained, either by the 


diey had paid for bread 


by the exceflive price which 


and flill infifled on the recoin 
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which had been promifed them. As nothing could be 


the Carthag 


y 


with 


g r 


difficulty, prevailed 


on 


them to refer themfelves to the opinion of fome general who 
had commanded in Sicily. Accordingly they pitched upon 
Gifgo, who had always been very acceptable to them. Thi$ 
general harangued them in a mild and inlinuating manner; re¬ 
called to their memories the long time they had been in the 


Carthaginian fervice 5 the confiderable fums they had received 
from the republic 5 and granted almoft all their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, when 
two mutineers occalioned a tumult in every part of the camp. 

One of thofe was Spendius a Capuan, who had been a flave at 
Rome, and fled to the Carthaginians. He was a tall, luftv 


4 

9 




and extremely bold fellow. The fear he was under, of 
Into the hands of his old mafler, by whom he was hire 
hanged, as was the cuftom, prompted him to break off the 
accommodation. He was feconded by one Matho % who had 
been very active in forming the confpiracy. Thefe two repre 
fen ted to the Africans, that the inftant after their companions 
fhould be difcharged and fent home, they, being thus left alone\ 
in their own country, would fall a facriiice to the rage of the 
Carthaginians, who would take vengeance upon them for the 

This was fufficient to raife them to fury. 
They immediately made choice of Spendius and Matho for 
their chiefs. No remonfirances were heard % and whoever 


common rebellion 


offered to make any, was immediately put to death 


They 


ran 


Gifgo’s tent, plundered it of the money defigned for 


the payment of the forces $ dragged 


that general himfelf 


to pnfon, with all his attendants; after having treated them 
with the utmoft indignities. 

they had fent deputies, to exhort them to recover their liSeriy* 
came over to them, Utica and Hippacra excepted 5 which they 


All the cities of Africa, to whom /' 

* % 


«• * 
% 


therefore befieged 




Matho was an African, and free-born ; but as he had been adlive in raifitfg 
ebellion, an accommodation would have ruined him. He therefore, delpaif - 
ing of a pardon, embraced the interefts of Spendius with more zeal than any of the 


* 

1 


rebel 


Afri 


98 


U A 

would leave them alone> andexpofed to the rage of their old-mailers* Pohfk 
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Carthage had never been before expofed to fuch imminent 

The citizens of it, to a man, drew their particular 


danger. 

fubfiftence from the rents and revenues of their lands, and the 

public expences from the tribute paid from Africa 
this was flopped at < 

turned again# them 

and forces either for fea or land 

cither for the fuftaining of a fieg 

and, to ( 


But all 

* and, a much worfe circumftance, was 
They found themfelves deflitute of arms 

of all necefTary preparations 

the equipping of a fleet 


complete their misfortunes, without any hopes of fo¬ 
reign affiftance, either from their friends or allies. 

* 

They might in fome fenfe accufe themfelves for the diftrefc 
to which they were reduced. 

treated the African nations with the utmoft rigour, by impofing 
exceffive tributes on them, in the exa&ion of which, no al¬ 


luring the laft war, they had 


was 


made for poverty and extreme mifery 


and 


* - j —— viiiw uLUJLcry , ana go- 

fuch as Hanno, were treated with the greater refpetT, 


the nriore fevere they had 


that thefe Africans were eafily prevailed 


levying thofe tributes 


So 


this rebellion 


upon to 



in 


At the very firft fignal that was made, it broke 


out, and in a moment became general 


The women, who had 


often, with the deepeft affli&ion, feen their hufbands and fa 

thers dragged to prifon for non-payment, were more exafpe 
rated than the men, and with pleafure g 

ments towards the expences of the war: 


up all their orna- 
fo that the chiefs of 


the rebels, after paying all they promifed the foldiers, found 
themfelves ftill in the mid ft of plenty 
%S Polybius, to 


minifters 


An inftrudlive leffon, 
as it teaches them to look, not 


only to the prefent occafion, but to extend their views 


turity 


fu 


The Carthagin 


- 

withftanding their prefent -diftrefs 


id not defpond,* but made the mod: extraordinary efforts for 

The command of the army was given to Hanno. 
Iroops were levied by land and fea ; 


their defence 


horfe as well as foot. All 


capable of bearing arms were muflered 


Were invited from all parts 
had left were refitted. 

The rebels difcovered r 


mercenaries 


and all the fhips which the repub 


* 

lefs ardour. "We related before^ 
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that they had befieged 


which refufed to join thetn 


Their army was now increafed to feventy thoufand men 


After 


detachments had been drawn from it to carry on thofe lieges, 
they pitched their camp at Tunis, and thereby held Carthage 


kind of blockade 


filling it with perpetual alarms, and ad 


vancing up to its very walls by day as well as by night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and gained a con- 

fiderable advantage, which, had he made a proper ufe of, might 
have proved decifive: 

himfelf there, the mercenaries, who were polled 


But entering the city, and only diverting. 


neigh 


bouring hill covered with trees, hearing how carelefs the 
my were, poured down upon them ; found the foldiers every 
where off their duty ; took and plundered the camp, and 


leized upon all the provifions 


&c. brought from Carthagi 


fuccour the befieged. Nor was this the only error com' 


mitted by Hanno; and errors, on fuch occalions 
the moll fatal. 


j are much 

Hamilcar, furnamed Barcha, was therefore 


appointed to fucceed him. This general anfwered the idea 
which had been entertained of him ; and his firll fuccefs was 
the obliging the rebels to raife the liege of Utica. He then 
marched againll their army which was encamped near Car¬ 
thage ; defeated part of it, and feized almoll all their advan¬ 
tageous polls. Thefe fucceffes revived the courage of the Car' 

♦ 1 

thaginians. 


The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Naravafus by 
name, who, out of his elleem for the perfon and merit of Bar* 
cha, joined him with two thoufand Numidians, was of great; 
fervice to that general. Animated by this reinforcement, he 
fell upon the rebels, who had inclofed him in a valley; killed 
ten thoufand of them, and took four thoufand prifoners. The : 
young Numidian dillinguifhed himfelf greatly in this battles. 
Barcha took into his troops, as many of the priloners as were 
defirous of being infilled, and gave the reft free liberty to go 
wherever they pleafed, on condition that they Ihould never 
take up arms any more againll the Carthaginians ; otherwife* ; 
that every man of them who was taken, Ihould be put to death* 

This conduct proves the wifdom of that general. He thought ; 
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this 


a better expedient than extreme feverity. And indeed, 

where a multitude of" mutineers are concerned^ the greateft part 

of whom were drawn in by the perfuaftons of the moft hot¬ 
headed, or 

fails of being fuccefsful 


through fear of the moft furious, clemency feldom 


Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this affe&ed 


lenity of Barcha 


ght occafion a defection among his troops 


prevent it, would be 


thought the only expedient left him 

to put them upon fome llgnal achion, in order to deprive them 
of all hopes of being ever reconciled to the enemy. With this 
view, after having read to them fome fictitious letters, by which 
advice was given him, of a fecret defign concerted betwixt fome 
of their comrades and Gifgo, for the refcuing him out of pH 
fon, where he had been fo long detained ; he brought them to 
the barbarous refolution, of murdering him and all the reft of 
the prifoners; and any man, who durft offer any milder coun¬ 
ted was immediately facrificed to their fury. Accordingly, this 
unfortunate general, and feven hundred prifoners, who were 
confined with him, were brought out to the head of the camp, 
where Gifgo fell the firft facrifice, and afterwards all the reft. 
Their hands weie cut off, their thighs broke, and their bodies. 


frill breathing, were thrown into a hole 


font a herald to demand their 
the laft fad office, but were refufed 


The Carthag 


remains 


order 


pay them 


ther told, that 


and the herald was fur 


hoever prefumed to come upon the like 


i 


and, lhould meet with Qifgo’s fate. And, indeed, the rebels 
immediately came 

all fuch Carthagin 


i to this unanimous refolution, viz to treat 

nians as fhould fall into their hands in the 
fame barbarous manner ; and decreed further, that if any of 

their allies were taken, they ftipuld, after their hands were cut 

aff, be lent back to Carthage. This bloody refolution was but 
punctually executed. 

The Carthaginians were now juft beginning to breathe, as 



t were, and recover their 
tccidents plunged them again 
irofe among tlieir 

Pof in fie /. 


its, when a number of unlucky 

into frefli dangers. A divifion 

* 

generals, and the provisions, of which they 
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were in extreme neceflity, coming to them by fea, were all caft 


away in a ftorm. But their moffc grievous misfortune was the 


hidden defedion of the two 


preferved their alleg 


nly cities, which till then had 


y 


p 

and 


all times adhered inviolably 


the commonwealth. Thefe were Utica and Hipp 


Thefe 


without the leaf! reafon, or even fo much as a pretence 


went over at once 


rebels 


and, tranfported with the 


like rage and fury, murdered the governor, with the garrifoi* 


fent to their relief; and carried 


inhumanity fo far 


refufe their dead bodies to the Carthaginians, who demanded 


them back in order for burial 


The rebels, animated by fo much fuccefs, laid liege to Car 


thage, but were obliged immediately to raife 


They 


thelefs continued the war 


Having drawn togethei 


body, all their own troops and thofe of the allies,, making up 


wards of fifty tboufand 


in all, they watched the motions 


of Hamilcar’s army, but carefully kept their own on the hills 


> 


and avoided coming down into the plains, becaufe t$& enemy 


would there have been fo much fup 


them, on account 


of their elepl 


and horfes. Hamilcar, more fkilful in the 


art of war than they, never expofed himlelf to any of their at 


tacks ; but taking ad\ 


of their overfights, often difpof 


feffed them of their polls, if their foldiers flraggled but 


fo little , and harafted them a thoufand ways. Such of them 


fell into his hands were thrown to wild beafls. At la ft. he 


furprifed them at a time when they leaffc expedecl it, and fhut 


them up in a poft which was fo fituated, that it was impoffible 


for them to get out of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and 


being unable to get off, they be 


fortify their camp, and 


furround it with ditches and intrenchments 


But an enemy 


within themfelves, and which was much more formidable, had 




educed them to the greatefl extremity: This was hanger* 


t* 






/ * 




which was fo raging, that they at lafl eat one another;- divine 


- 4 


» % 


* t 






V 


Providence, fays Polybius, thus revenging upon themfelves 


* 


? * 






barbarous 


.lelty they had exercifed on others. They 


* 


had no refource left, and knew but 


hich would be inflided on them 


well the puniftunents 




> 


cafe they fhould fall alive 




V 




vfc 




■v 


K 
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* 

the hands of the enemy. After fuch bloody fcenes as had 


been a&ed by them, they did not fo much as think of pea 


of coming to an accommodation 




They had fent 


forces encamped at Tunis for aftiftance, but with no fiiccefs. 
In the mean time the famine increafed daily. They had fir ft 
eat their prifoners, then their flaves 5 and now their fellow- 
citizens only were left to be devoured. Their chiefs, now no 
longer able to relift the complaints and cries of the multitude, 
who threatened to cut all their throats, if they did not furren- 
der, went themfelves to Hamilcar, after having obtained a fafe 
conduct from him. The conditions of the treaty were, that 
the Carthaginians Ihould feleft any ten of the rebels, to treat 

as ^hey fhould think fit, and that the reft fhould be 

one fuit of clothes for each. When the 
figned, the chiefs themfelves were arrefted, and de- 


dilmifted with only 


treaty 


tained by the Carthaginians, who plainly Ihowed, on this oc- 
cafion, that they were not over-fcrupulous in point of honefty. 
The rebels, hearing that their chiefs were feized, and knowing 
nothing of the convention, fufpe<fted that they were betrayed, 
and thereupon immediately took up arms. But Hamilcar, hav¬ 
ing furrounded them, brought forward his elephants j and either 


trod them all under foot 

4 

upwards of forty thoufand 


or cut them to pieces, they bein 


The confequence of this victory was, the reduction of almoft 


all the cities of Africa, which 


alleg 


mediately returned 


their 


Hamilcar, without lofs of 


Tunis, which 


fince the beginning of 


marched againft 
; war, had been 


afylum of the rebels, and their place of arms. He inverted 


it on 


fide, whilft Hannibal, who 


mand with 


joined 


the 


com 


him, befieged 


it on the other 


Then advancing 
near the walls, and ordering erodes to be fet up, he hung 


Spendius 


one of them, and his companions who had been 


tbe othe 


feized with him on the reft, where they all expired. Matho 

I 

r chief, who commanded in the city, faw plainly by 
this what he himfelf might expert *, and, for that reafon, was 

more attentive to his own defence. Perceiving that Han- 

Zij 
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nibal 


j 


as being confident of fuccefs, was very negligent in all 


things, he made a fally, attacked his quarters, killed many of 


his men, took feveral prifoners, among whom was Hannibal h 


felf, and plundered his camp. Then taking Spendius from 


the crofs, he put Hannibal in his place, after having made him 


fufFer inexpreflible torments j and facrificed round the body of 


Spendius thirty citizens of the firft quality in Carthage, as fo 


many victims of his vengeance. One would conclude, that there 


had been a mutual emulation betwixt the contending parties, 


which of them fhould out-do the other, in aCts of themoft 


barbarous cruelty. 


Barcha being at fuch a difiance from his colleague,, it was 


fome time before his misfortune reached him *, and befides, the 


oad lying betwixt the two camps being impracticable, it was 


impoflible for him to advance liaftily to his afliftai 


This 


unlucky accident caufed a great confirmation in Carthage. The 


reader may have obferved, in the courfe of this war, a conti 


nual viciflitude of profperity and adverfity, of fecurity and fear 




of joy and grief \ fo various and inconfiant were the 


either fide. 


In Carthage it was thought advifeable to make one bold pufli 


for all. Accordingly, all the youth capable of bearing arms 


> 


were prefied into the fervice. Hanno was fent to join Hamil 


car 


and thirty fenators were deputed to conjure thofie gene' 


ils, in the name of the republic, to forget pafi quarrels, and 


facrifice their refentments to their country’s welfare. This was 


immediately complied with ; they mutually embraced, and were 


reconciled fincerely to one another. 


From this time, the Carthaginians were fuccefsful in all 


things; and Matho, who, in every attempt after this came off 


with difadvantage, at laft thought himfelf obliged to hazard 


♦ 

a battle ; and this was juft what the Carthaginians wanted. 


The leaders on both fides animated their troops, as going to 


r 


fight a battle, which would for ever decide their fate. An ei> 


•J 




immediately enfucd 


casement 


Vicfiory was not long in fufi 




4 *_ 




pence ; for the rebels every where giving ground, the Africans 


were almofi all flain, and the reft furrendered 


Matho 
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taken alive, and carried to Carthage. All Africa returned im¬ 
mediately to its allegiance, except the two perfidious cities which 

had lately revolted; however, they were foon forced to furren- 
der at diferetion. 

And now the victorious army returned to Carthage, and was 
there received with fhouts of joy, and the congratulations of 
the whole city. Matho and his fbldiers, after having adorned 
the public triumph, were led to execution; and finifhed, by a 
painful and ignominious death, a life that had been polluted 
with the blackeft treafons, and unparallelled barbarities. Such 
was the conciufion of the war againft the mercenaries, after 
having lafted three years and four months. It furn ifh ed, fays 
Polybius, an ever-memorable leflon to all nations, not to em¬ 
ploy in their armies, a greater number of mercenaries than ci¬ 
tizens ; nor to rely, for the defence of their hate, on a body of 
men who are not attached to it, either by intereft or affeftion., 

I hitherto purpofely deferred taking notice of fuch tranfac- 
tions in Saidinia, as palled at the time I have been Ipeaking of, 
and which were, in fome meafure, dependent on, and confe- 
quential of the war waged in Africa againft the mercenaries. 
They exhibit the fame violent methods to promote rebellion, 
the fame exceftes of cruelty; as if the wind had carried the 
fame fpirit of difeord and fury from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there, of what Spendius and 
Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries in that illand alfo 
Ihook off the yoke, in imitation of thofe incendiaries. They 
began by the murder of Boftar their general, and of all the 
Carthaginians under him. A fucceffor was fent; but all 
the forces which he carried with him, went over to the rebels; 
hung the general on a crofs ; and, throughout the whole ifland, 
put all the Carthaginians to the Iword, after having made them 
luffer inexpreffible torments. They then befieged all the citie's 
one after another, and foon got poffeftion of the 'whole coun- 

tr y. But feuds arifing between them and the natives, the mer¬ 
cenaries were drove entirely out of the illand, and took fanc- 

tuary in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians loft Sardinia, an illand 

r7 • * • 
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of great importance to them, on account of its extent, its fer 


tility, and the great number of its inhabitants. 


The Romans, ever fince their treaty with the Carthaginians, 


had behaved towards them with great juflice and moderation. 


A flight quarrel, on account of fome Roman merchants who 


were feized at Carthage, for their having fupplied the enemy 


with proviiions, had embroiled them a litde. 


But their mer 


chants being reftored on the firfl complaint made to the fenate 


of Carthage, the Romans, who loved to difplay their juftice 


and'generofity on all occafions, made the Carthag 


for their ancient friendfhip 5 ferved them to the utmoft of their 


power \ forbade their merchants to furnifh any other nation 


with provifions ; and even refufed to liften to the propofals 


mad 


by the Sardinian rebels, when invited by them to take 


poffeftxon of the ifland. 


v 

But thefe fcruples and delicacy wore off by degrees; and 


Caefar’s advantageous teftimony, in Salluft, of their honefty 


and plain-dealing, could not, with any propriety, be applied 


here* : Although,” fays he, “ in all the Punic wars, the Car 




thaginians, both in peace and during truces, had committed 


<( 


number of deteftable actions, the Romans could never 


«c 


how inviting foever the opportunity might be, be prevailed 


c( 


upon to retaliate fuch ufage j they being more attentive to 


iC 


their own glory, than to the revenge they might have juflly 


tc 


taken on fuch perfidious enemies. 


yj 


« The mercenaries, who, as was obferved, had retired into 


Italy, brought the Romans at laft to the refolution of failing 


over into Sardinia, to render themfelves mailers of it. 


The 


Carthaginians were deeply afflicted at the news ; upon pretence 


that they had a more juft title to Sardinia than the Romans 


they therefore put themfelves in a pofture, to take a fpeedy 


and juft revenge on thofe who 


had excited the people of that 


iiland to take up arms againft them. 


But the Romans, pre* 


q A. M. 3767. A. Carth. 609. A. Rom. 511. Ant. J. C. 237. 


omn 


mu 


— V ■ V 

ibus, cum faepe Carthaginienfes et in pace et per inducias 


1 * 


4 

* ^ 4 


mquam 


c a 0 


sell. (Jatiiin. 


m quod in illos 
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tending that thefe preparations were made, not againft Sardinia, 
but their ftate, declared war againft the Carthaginians. The 
latter, quite exhaufted in every refpeft, and lcarce beginning 
to breathe, were in no condition to fuftain a war. The necef- 
dity of the times was therefore tp be complied with, and they 
were forced to yield to a more powerful rival. A frefh treaty 
was thereupon made, by which they gave up Sardinia to the 
Romans 5 and obliged themfelves to a new payment of twelve 
hundred talents, to keep, off the war with which they were 

X 

menaced. This injuftice of the Romans was the true caufe of 

6 

9 

the fecond Punic war, as will appear in the fequeL 


ARTICLE II. 

The Second Punic War. 

The fecond Punic war r , which 1 am now going to relate, is 
one of the moft memorable recorded in hiftory, and moft wor¬ 
thy of the attention of an inquihtive reader \ whether we con- 
fider the boldnefs of the enterprifes 5 the wifdom employed in 
the execution j the obftinate efforts of two rival nations, and 
the ready refources they found in their loweft ebb of fortune 5 
the variety of uncommon events, and the uncertain iffue of fo 
long and bloody a war; or laflly, the affemblage of the moft 

^nd the moft inftruc- 
tive leffons that occur in hiftory, either with regard to war, 

policy, or government. Never did two more powerful, or at 

♦ 

leaft more warlike ftates or nations make war againft each' 
other, and never had thefe in queftion feen themfelves raifed 
to a more exalted pitch of power and glory. Rome and Car- 
thage were, doubtlefs, the two firft ftates of the world. Having 
already tried their ftrength in the firft Punic war, and thereby 
made an eftay of each other’s power, they knew perfectly well 
what either could do. In this fecond war, the fate of arms was 
fo equally balanced, and the fuccefs fo intermixed with viciftitudes 
and varieties, that that party triumphed which had been moft 
expofed to ruin. Great as the forces of thefe two nations 
were, it may almoft be faid, that their mutual hatred was ftill 

17 •••* 
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greater. The Romans, on one fide, could not with any pati. 

ence fee the vanquilhed prefuming to attack them; and the 

Carthaginians, on the other, were exafperated at the equally 

rapacious and mean treatment, which they pretended to have 
received from the vidlor. 


The plan which I have laid down, does not permit me to 
enter into an exacSl detail of this war, whereof Italy, Sicily 

Spain, and Africa, were the feveral feats; and which has a ftill 
clofer connection with the Roman hiftory than with that I am 
now writing. I lhall confine myfelf therefore, principally, to 

as relate to the Carthaginians; and endea^ 


voui, as far as I am able, to give my reader an idea of the ge¬ 
nius and character of Hannibal, who perhaps was the greateft 
warrior that antiquity has to boaft of. 


the Remote and more Immediate Causes of the Second 


Punic Wa 


Before I come to fpeak of the declaration of war betwixt 

the Romans and Carthaginians, I think it neceffary to lay down 

the true caufes of it; and to point out by what fteps this rup- 

tuie, betwixt thefe two nations, was fo long preparing, before 
it broke out into an open dame. 


That 


would be grofsly miftaken, fays Polvbius 


who 


fiiould look upon the taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as (he 


caufe of the fecond Punic 


thagmians, for their having fo tamely given up Sicily, by the 
treaty which terminated the firfl Punic war; the injuftice and 
violence of the Romans, who took advantage, from the trou¬ 
bles excited in Africa, to difpoiTefs the Carthaginians of Sar- 


rhe regret of the Car 


and to impofe a new tribute 


them 


the fuccefs 


and conquests of the latter in Spain: Thefe were the true caufes 
of the violation of the treaty, as Livy % agreeing here with Po¬ 


lybius, inflnuates in few words 
of the fecond Punic war. 


the beginning of his hiftory 


s Lib. iii. p. r62—168. 

* ^gcbant ragentis fpiritus virum Sicilia ?ardiniaque sjmiffae; Nam ct Siciji- 
5im nimis celen defperatione rerum conceffam; et Sardinian! inter motum Africae 

fraude Roman orum, ftipendio etiam fuperimpofito, interceptam. Liv. 1. jnU.p 
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And indeed Hamilcar, furnamed Barcha 


afperated 


* 


was 


highly 



times had compelled the Carthag 


of the lafl treaty which the neceflity of 


to fubmit to ; and 


he therefore meditated the defign of taking juft, though diftant 

meafures, for breaking it the firft favourable opportunity that 
fliould offer. 

When the troubles of Africa were appeafed, he was fent up¬ 
on an expedition againfl the Numidians \ in which, giving frefh 
proofs of his courage and abilities, his merit raifed him to the 


command of the 


my which was to adt in Sp 


Hanni 


bal his fon, at that time -but nine years of age, begged with 
theutmofl importunity to attend him on this occafion ; and for 
that purpofe employed all the Toothing arts fo common to chil- 
ilien of his age, and which have fo much power over a tender 


father. Hamilcar could not refufe him; 
made him fwear upon the altars, that he would declare himfelf 


and after having 


an enemy to the Romans as foon as his age would allow him 
to do it, he took his fon with him. 

Hamilcar pofiefied all the equalities which conflitute the great 
genei al. To an invincible courage, and the moil confummate 
prudence, he added a mofl popular and Iniinuating behaviour. 

He fubdued, in a very Ihort time, the greatefl part of the na¬ 
tions of Spain, either by the terror of his arms, or his en- 
gaging condudt; and, after enjoying the command there nine 

years, came to an end worthy his exalted character, dying glo- 
rioufly in arms for the caufe of his country. 

x The Carthaginians appointed Afdrubal, his fon-in-law, to 
fucceed him. This general, to fecure the country, built a city, 
which by the advantage of its fituation, the commodioufnefs 
of its harbour, it fortifications, and flow of wealth through its 
great commerce, became one of the mofl confiderable cities in 
the world. It was called New Carthage, and to this day is 
known by the name of Carthagena. 

From the feveral fleps of thefe two great generals, it was 
cafy to perceive that they were meditating fome mighty defign, i 


1 Polyb. 1 . ii. p. 9 o. u Ibid. 1 . iii. P . 127. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. I 
$ A* M.3776. Rom. ^20, Polyb, 1 . ii, p. j01. 
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which they had alway 


great diftance for the putting 


view, and laid their fchemes at a 


The Romans 


were fenfible of this, and reproached themfelves for their in„ 
dolence and doth, which had thrown them into a kind of le„ 
thargy} at a time that the enemy were rapidly purfuing their 
victories in Spain, which might one day be turned againft them, 
They would have been very well pleafed to attack them by open 
force, and to wreft their conquefts out of their hatfds. But the 
fear of another, not lefs formidable, enemy, the Gauls, kept 


** / 


W.% 

# •* 




them from fliowing their refentments. They therefore had 
recourfe to negotiations; and concluded a treaty with Afdru- 
bal, in which, without taking any notice of the reft of Spain, 
they contented themfelves with introducing an article, by which 

the Carthaginians were not allowed to make any conquefts be* 

yond the Iberus. 

♦ 

y Afdrubal, in the mean time, ftill puftied on his conquefts, 
but took care not to pafs beyond the limits ftipulated by the 
treaty; and fparing no endeavours to win the chiefs of the feve- 
ral nations, by a courteous and engaging behaviour, he brought 
them over to the intereft of Carthage, more by perluafive mo¬ 


ral 


thods than force of arms. 


But 


nhappily, after having go 


verned Spain eight years, he was treacheroufly murdered by,a 

Gaul, who took fo barbarous a revenge for a private grudgehe 
bore him 

% 

2 Three years before his death, he had writ to Carthage, to 


deftre that Hannibal, then twenty-two year 


be fent to him 


°f age, might 


The propofal met with fome difticultv, as the 


fenate was divided betwixt two powerful factions, which, from 


ppofite views 


the 


One faction was headed 


Hamilcar s time, had began to follow oppofite views, in the 
adminiftration and affairs of the ftate. One faction was headed 
by Hanno, whofe birth, merit, and zeal for the public weh 

y Polyb. 1 . ii. p. 123. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 2. 

z A. M. 3783. A. Rom. 530. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 3, 4. 

he murder was an effecSl: of the extraordinary fidelity of this Gaul, whofe mafi 
fcer had fallen by the hand of Afdrubal. It was perpetrated in public; and the 


• * 




ur 




Afdrubal 


* 4 m 


;• < 


** 


murderer 


— / O ^ 1- - ---O 

fatisfadlion in the thoughts of his having executed his revenge fo fuccefsfully, that 
he feemed to infult all the terror of his torments. Eo fuit habitu oris, ut fuperante 

laetitia dolores, ridentis etiam fpeciem praebuerit. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 1, 


t - 


i' 

* 

• «4 
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♦ 

4 


fare, gave him great influence in the public deliberations. 
This faction propofed, on every occafion, the concluding of a 
fafe peace, and the preferving the conquefts in Spain, as being 


preferable to the uncertain 

the members of it forefaw would one day occafion the 

4 

Carthage. The other, called the Barcinian faction, becaufe it 


events of an expenfive war, which 

ruin of 


fupported the intereft of Barcha and his family, had, to its an¬ 
cient merit and. credit in the city, added the reputation which 

the fignal exploits of ^Hamilcar and Afdrubal had given it; 
and declared openly for war. 


When therefore Afdrubafs de 


mand came 


be debated in the fenate* Hanno 


eprefented 


the danger of fending fo early into the field, a young man, 
who had all the haughtinefs and imperious temper of his father; 
and who ought, therefore, rather to be kept a long time, and 
very carefully, under the eye of the magiflrates, and the power 


of the laws, that he might learn obedience, and 
which fhould teach him not 


other men 


a modefiy 

to think himfelf fuperior to all 
He concluded with faying, that he feared this 
fpark, which was then kindling, would one day rife to a con¬ 
flagration. His remonftrances were not heard, fo that the 
Barcinian fa&ion had the fuperiority, and Hannibal fet out for 



The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon himfelf the 
eyes of the whole army, who fancied they faw Iiamilcar his 
father furvive in him. He feemed to dart the fame fire from 
his eyes; the fame martial vigour difplayed itfelf in the air of 
his countenance, with the fame features and engaging carriage. 

more. He pofi. 


man 


His 


But his perfonal qualities endeared him flill 
fefled almoft every talent that conftitutes the 
patience in labour was invincible, his temperance was furprifc 
ing, his courage in the greatefi: dangers intrepid, and his pre¬ 
fence of mind in the heat of battle admirable ; and, a flill more 
Wonderful circumftance, his difpofition and call: of mind were 
fo flexible, that nature had formed him equally for command¬ 
ing or obeying; fo that it was doubtful whether he was dear- 
eft to the foldiers or the generals. He ferved three campaigns 

Under Afdrubal 
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Tlie fufFrages o£ both, the army and people concurred to 
raife him to the fupreme command, upon the death of Afdru- 

bal. I know not whether it was not even then, or about that 

time, that the republic, to heighten his credit and authority 

advanced him to the firft dignity of the ft ate, that of one of 

its fufFetes, which was fometimes conferred upon generals. It 

is from Cornelius Nepos b that we have borrowed this circuit 

fence of his life, who, fpeaking of the praetorfhip befewed 

on Hannibal, upon his return to Carthage, and the conclufion 

of the peace, fays, that this was tw enty-two years after he had 
been nominated king*. 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if Italy 






i' .4 

f * 


■» V 


had been allotted to him, and he was 


then appointed 


make war upon the Romans, turned fecretly his whole 


that lide 


death 


and loft no time, for fear of being prevented by 


his father and bother-in-law had been 


lie took feveral ftrong 


and conquered 


In Spain 


many 


Though the Spaniards had fo much advantage over him 


egard to the number of forces, their 


army amounting to up 


wards of an hundred thoufand men, yet he chofe his time and 
pofts fo happily, that he entirely defeated them. After this 
victory, every tiling fubmitted to his arms. But he ftill forbore 


laying lie 


to Saguntumf, carefully 


But he ftill forbore 

* 

oiding every occalion 


of a rupture with the Romans, till he fhould be furnifhed with 
all things neceffary for fo important an enterprife, purfuant to 


advice given him by his father 


He applied himfelf par 


secularly to engage the affections of the citizens and allies, and 
to gain their confidence, by generoufly allotting them a large 
ftiare of the plunder taken from the enemy, and by paying them 


1 % 


a A. M. 3784 

lAv. 1. xxi. n. 3 


5 


626. A. Rom. 528. Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 178,179 


i a 4 1 


Annib c. 7 


Hie ut rediit Praetor fadtus eft, poftquam 


vigefimo. 
f This 1 


anno 


* . 


I* *1 


the late treaty 


• 4/ 

y where the Carthaginians were allowed to make \ 

of the Romans, was excepted from all hoftilities, by 


w 
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all their arrears * : A wife ftep, which never fails of producin 
its advantage at a proper feafon. 


The Sag 


VI 


their fide, fenfible of the danger with 


which they were threatened, from the continued fucceffes of 


Hannibal, advertifed the Romans of them 


Up 


this, de 


puties 


were 


nominated by the latter, and ordered to go and 


take a perfonal information upon the lpot j they commanded 

them alfo to lay their complaints before Hannibal, if it fhould 

be thought proper; and in cafe he fhould refufe to do jufrice, 

that then they fhould go directly to Carthage, and make the 
fame complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid fiege to Saguntum, promifing 
himfelf great advantages from the taking of this city. He 
was perfuaded, that this would deprive the Romans of all hopes 


of carrying the war into Sp 
fecure the old ones : 


lin j that this new conqueft would 

that no enemy would be left behind him, 

a circumftance which would render his march more fecure and 
unmolefted; 


that he fhould find money enough in it for 


execution of his defigns 5 that the plunder of the city would 
infpire his foldiers with great ardour, and make them follow 
him with the greater cheerfulnefs ♦, that, laftly, the fpoils which 
he fhould fend to Carthage, would gain him the favour of the 


citizens. 


Animated by thefe motives, he carried on the fieg< 

with the utmoft vigour. He himfelf fet an example to hi 

troops, was prefent at all the works, and expofed himfelf u 
the greateft dangers. 

News was foon carried to Rome that Saguntum was belieged 


But the Romans, inftead of fly 

in fruitlefs debates, and equally infignificant dep 
nibal fent word to the Roman dep 


relief, loft their 


Har 


that he was not at 


They therefore repaired to Cartha 


leifure to hear them. 

but with no better fuccefs, the Barcinian faction having pre 

vailed over the complaints of the Romans, and all the remon 
Frances of Hanno. 


C 


Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 170, 171, Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 6 


15 


fide cxolvendo, cun&os 


firinavit 
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During thefe voyages and negotiations, the fiege was carried 

The Saguntins were now reduced to the 

An accommodation 


which 


was 


with great vigour 

lafl extremity, and in want of ail thing 
was thereupon propofed ; but the conditions 

offered appeared fo harfh, that the Saguntins could not fo much 

as think of accepting them. Before they gave their final 

anfwer, the principal fenators, bringing their 'gold and fiber, 
and that of the public treafiiry 




feives 


into the market-place, threw 
both into a fire lighted for that purpofe, and afterwards them* 

At the fame time a tower, which had'been long affaulted 
by the battering rams, falling with a dreadful noife, the Car* 
thaginians entered the city by the breach, foon made them- 




feives mailers of 


and 


were of age to bear arms 


pieces all 


inhabitants who 


But, n o t with hand ing the fire, the 

Hannibal did not r*». 


Carthaginians got a very great booty 

ferve to himfelf any part of the fpoils gained by his victories 
but ; 


pplied them folely to the 




Accordingly Polyb 


rying on his enterprifes 


remarks, that the taking of Saguntum 


was of fervice to him, as it awakened the ardour of his foldiers 

by the fight of the rich booty which it had afforded, and bj 

the hopes of more t, and it reconciled all the principal perfons 

of Carthage to Hannibal, by the large prefents he made to 
them out of its fpoils. 

d Words, could never exprefs the grief and conflernatio 
with which the news of the taking, and the cruel fate of Sp 
guntum, was received at Rome. Companion for an unfortu- 


city, fhame for 


having failed to fuccour fiich faith 


ful allies, a juft indignation againft the Carthaginians, the 


authors of all thefe calamitie 


fuccefles of Hannibal 


the firong. alarms raifed by the 


whom the Romans fancied they 



already at their gates ; all thefe fentiments were fo violent 
during the firfl moments of them, the Romans 
to come to any refolution 


that 


* 


) 


were 


unable 

or do any thing, but give way 




the torrent of their paflion, and fhcrifice floods of 


the memory of 


city, which lay in 


becaufe of 


{ 


*.-*'■ 

•»3 

r.y. * 

* 


.!• 
i * * 

* * -*w 
& 


■i 

'•'W 
• '* 


^ Polyb.p. 174, 175. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 16,17. 
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olable fidelity 


# 


to the Romans, and had been betrayed by 


their unaccountable indolence and imprudent delays. When 

i an ailembly o£ the people was 


they 


were a little recovered 


ca 


lied, and war 


decreed unanimoufly againft the Cart ha 


ginians 


W"A R proclaimed . 

c That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies were lent to 
Carthage, to inquire whether Saguntum had been befieged by 
order of the republic, and if fo, to declare war; or, in cafe this 

fiege had been undertaken folely by the authority of Hannibal, 
to require that he fhould be delivered up to the Romans. The 
deputies perceiving, that the fenate gave no dire# anfwer to 
their demands, one of them taking up the folded lappet of his 

tone, “ either 


robe 


I bring here,” fays he, in a haughty 


« 


peace or war ; the choice is left to yourfelves.” .The fenate 


anfwering, that they left the choice to him 




iC 


then 




fays he, unfolding his robe 


And we,” 


Carthaginians, with the fame haughtinefs, 
u it, and 

M nefs.” 


I give you war 

replied the 


cc as heartily accept 
are refolved to profecute it with the fame cheerful- 

4 

Such was the beginning of the fecond Punic war. 
If the caufe of this war fhould be afcribed to the taking of 
Saguntum, the whole blame, fays Polybius, lies upon the Car- 

any colourable pretence, be- 
fiege a city that was in alliance with Rome ; and as fuch com¬ 
prehended in 

war upon the 


tliaginians, who could 


with 


the treaty, which forbade either party to make 

But, fhould the origin of 


of the other 


this war be traced higher, and carried back to the time when 

* 

the Carthaginians were difpofteffed of Sardinia by the Romans 


and a new tribute 


fo 


eafonably impofed on them 


* 


it 


muft be confehed, continues Polybius, that the conduct of the 

; is entirely unjuftifiable on thefe two points, as being 
founded merely on violence and injuhice ; and that, had the 


Roman 


Carthaginians, without having recourfe 


mbig 


and 


♦ 

87. Liv. I. xxi. n. 18, 19. f Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 184,185 
difciplinae, qua fidem focialem ufque ad perniciem fuam cc 


♦ 

* San&itate difciplinae, qua 
hiv, 1, xxi, n. 7. 
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-fel i£ 


volous pretences, plainly demanded fatisfa&ion upon thefe two 

grievances, and, upon their being refufed it, had declared war 

againfl: Rome, in that cafe reafon and juftiee had been entirely 
on their lide. ^ 

The interval between the conclufion of the firft, and the be¬ 


ginning of the fecond Punic war. 


twenty-four year 


’The Beginning of the Second Punic 


Wa 


When war 


fides 


Hannibal 


was refolved upon, and proclaimed on both 

> who then was twenty-fix or twenty-feveit 
years of age ; before he difcovered his grand defign, thought 
it incumbent on him to provide for the fecurity of Spain and 
Africa. With this view, he marched the forces out of the one 


the other, fo that the Africans ferved 


Spaniards in Africa 


Spain, and the 


Pie was prompted to this from 


per 


fuafion, that thele foldiers, being thus at a diftance from their 

refpedtive countries, would be fitter for fervice; and more firm¬ 
ly attached to him, as they would be a kind of hoftag 
each other s fidelity. The forces which he left 


for 


j. ***** which ne leit m Africa a 

mounted to about forty thoufand men, twelve hundred where¬ 


of wei 


horfe : Thofe of Sp 


were fomething above fifteen 


thoufand, of which two thoufand five hundred and fifty 


horfe 


ther Afdrubal, with 


He left the command of the Spanifli forces to his bro- 

a fleet of about flxty fhips to guard the 






for 


coafts ; and at the fame time gave him the wifeft counfel 

his conduct, whether with regard to the Spaniards or the Ro¬ 
mans, in cafe they lhould attack him . 

4 

Livy obferves, that Hannibal, before he fet forward on this 
expedition, went to Cadiz to difcharge his vows made to Her- 
cules; and that he engaged himfelf by new 


order 


obtain fuccefs in the 


war he was entering upon. h Polybius 
gives us, in few words, a very dear idea of the diftance of the 


leveral 



through which Hannibal -was to march 


way to Italy. From New Carthage, whence he fet 




in his 
to the 


v ' 


A. M 


p. 1S7 


A. Carth 629. A Rom. <31. Ant. J. C. 217. Polyb, 
• n. 21, 22. b Lib. iii. p. I92, 193. 
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'art II. 


THE CARTHAGINIANS 


r. 


k . m **r 


4+ 



r-v. 


were computed two thoufand two hundred l furlong 


|rom the Iberus to Emporium, a fmall maritime town which 

Vyl 

jeparates Spain from the Gauls, according to k Strabo, were 


feteen hundred furlongs l . From Emporium to the pafs of 
the Rhone, the like fpace of fixteen hundred furlongs m . From 




pal 


s 


of the Rhone, to the Alps, fourteen hundred fur 


r 

> 

*4 


Hj C 




longs 


From the Alps, to the pi 


of Italy, twelve hun 


r. 


I 

% 

$ 
4+ 

V 

& 

, »• 

< t 


fee) furlong 


o 


Thus, from New Carthage to the pla 


& 


of 



* 


eight thoufand furlong 


Hannibal had, long before, taken all the proper meafures 
difeover the nature and fituation of the places through which 

:o found how the Gauls flood affe&ed to the 
over their chiefs, whom he knew were very 


he 

\ 

•f 

* 

Romans 


pafs 


win 


greetly of gold, by his bounty to them f; and to fecure to him- 
felf the afFedlion and fidelity of one part of the nations through 
whole country his march lay. He was not ignorant, that the 


paflag 


of the Alps would be attended with great difficulties 


* 


but lie knew they were not unfurmountable, and that was e- 
nough for his purpofe. 

. r Hannibal began his march early in the fpring, from New 
Carthage where he had wintered. His army then confifled of 

4 

above an hundred thoufand men, of which twelve thoufand 


horfe, and he had near forty elepl 


Having eroded 


the Iberus, he foon fubdued the feveral nations which oppofed 
him in his march, and loft a- condderable part of his army in 


this expedit 


He left Hanno 


command all the country 


lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean hills, with eleven 
thoufand men, who were appointed to guard the baggage of 

A a 


0 


275 miles. 
150 miles. 


p.299. 

n. loco miles 


miles 


miles 


* 

75 miles 


^ Polyb. 1. iii. p. 188, 189. 


Idem 


JLiv. 1 . xxi. n. 23 


24 


* 


makes the diftance from New 


fluently the whole 




fori 
p. 2 


Englifh 


See Polybius, Gronov. edit. 


... t Audierunt praeoccupatos jam ab Annibale Gallorum animos efle : 
juidem ipfi fatis mitem gentem fore, ni fubinde auro, cuius avidiilima 


fed ne ill? 



ammi 


V- 


JLiv. 1 




f. 
/*• 

f/' 
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thofe that were to follow him 


He difmilTed the like numbefe 



M .rV ?•* 3 

mm 


fending them back to their refpedt 


thus 


to himfelf their affection when he fhould want 


fecuriil 


V'f ri* 


■/.' -v* ,r^ 




alluring the reft that they Ihould be allowed 





A* 


when 




* . KZt 
• ' !* 






it 


they fhould defire 


■ - ( r~ 


• .1 K-n'A 


He pafled the Pyrenean hills, and 


’~*T. 






t 


* • ■'? 


- • * • ■ 


advanced as far as the banks of the Rhone 


thoufand foot, and 


) 


the head 


thoufand horfe 


y 


formidable 



> t 


rr 


r 1 


•a 






I W A‘i 


¥ « 


H r . w ’ 

1 y x j 


but lefs fo from the number, than from the valour 



r. ’a 


* ' 


troops that compofed it; troops who had ferved feveral years 


V 4 


. *1 


* • 


r; 


/ * 

t 


> i 


Spain, and learned the art of war under the ableft capfain$ 


' f 


that Carthage could ever boaft 


’i 


_ t 

Passage of the Rhone, 


j 




■ T.i 


- % 




* 


S 


% 

Hannibal being arrived within about four days march from 


i 


1 


JS 


» * 


£ 




*> 


the mouth of the Rhone # , attempted to crofs it, becauft the 


■l: 


. 1 :; 


3*. 




river, in this 



) 


took up only the breadth of its channel 


"it 




He bought up all the fhip-bbats and little veflels he could meet 


It 




with, of which the inhabitants had a great number, becaufe of 




j •* 


their commerce. He likewife built with great diligence a pro 


»/ 


- * 


digious number of boats, little vefiels, and floats of timber. On 


W 


. t 


♦c 


■r. 


his arrival, he found the Gauls encamped on the oppoflte bank 


V. 

- •« 


V 


♦. % 


vr 


* i 


and prepared to difpute the paflage. There was no po 



* ^ 


' ^ 


.s 


of his attacking them in front. v He therefore ordered 


a con- 


• A | 
;? 


fiderable detachment of his forces, under the command of Han 


the fon of Romilcar 


> 


pafs the river higl 


and, in or- 


1 

>j 


- ” 

v 


der to conceal his march, and the deiign he had in view, from 




Si 


the enemy, he obliged them to fet out in the 


night 


All 


things fucceeded as he defired 5 and the river was pafled f the 


* 4 


next day without the leaft oppofiti 


-v 


1 - 


* \ 


* - 


They pafled the reft of the day In refrefhing themfelves 


A \ 


and, in the night, they advanced fiiently towards the enemy 




<■/ 


In the morning, when the fignals agreed upon had been given, 


X 


Hannibal prepared to attempt the paflage. Part of his horfes 




completely harnefled, were put 


boats, that their riders 


I « 








< ' 4;: 


4 . - r-J 


s 


Polyb. 1 . iii. p. zyo 


a 74 


Edit. Gronov. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 26 


22 










A little above Avign 








f It is thought this was betwixt Requen - 


<■ 







» 
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might, on their landing, immediately charge the enemy 


reft of the horfes Iwam 


§ 7 * 

The 


which 


on both fides of the boats, from 


Angle man held the bridles of three or four 


infantry crofted the 


either on floats of timber 


The 

final! 


boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which Were only the t^uliks 
of trees they themfelves had made hollow. The great boats 
were drawn up in a line at the top of the channel, in order to 


break the force of the waves, and facilitate the 
reft of the finall fleet. When the r™ : 


paflag 


the 


relt ot the lmall fleet. When the Gauls faw it advancing oh 
the river, they, according to their cuftom, broke into dreadful 
cries and howlings 5 and, clashing their bucklers over their 
heads, one againft the other, let fly a ftiower of darts. But 


they were prodigioufly aftonifhed, when they heard 


a 


noife behind them, faw their 
tacked both in front and rear 


great 


nts on lire, and themfelves at*- 
They now had no way left but 


fave themfelves by flight, and accordingly retreated to theiir 


refpedlive villages 


After this, the 


reft of the troops crofted. 


the river quietly, and without any oppofttion. 

The elephants-were ftill behind, and occafioned a great deal 


Of trouble 


They were wafted over the 


day in the fol¬ 


lowing manner. From the bank of the river was thrown a float 
of timber, two hundred feet in length, and fifty in breadth ; 
this was fixed ftrongly to the banks by large ropes, and quite 


Covered over with earth 


fo that the eieph 


deceived by 

Its appearance, thought themfelves upon firm ground. From 
this firft float they proceeded to a fecond, which was built in 
the fame form, but only an .hundred feet long, and faftened to 
the former by chains that were eafily loofened. The female 
elephants were put upon the firft float, and the males follow¬ 
ed after 5 and, when they were got upon the fecond float, it 
was loofened from the firft, and, by the help of final-l boats. 


was fent back 


towed to the oppofite fhore. After this, it was fent back to 
fetch thofe which were behind. Some fell into the water, 
ut *k e y 3.t laft got fafe to fhore ? and not a fingle elephant was 

downed. 


Some fell 


the water 


A a ij 
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The March after the BATTLE of the RHONE 


The two Roman confuls had 


in the beginning of the 


fpring, fet out for their refpe£live provinces; P. Scipio for 


Spain with fixty fhips, two Roman legions, fourteen thoufand 


% 

foot, and twelve hundred horfe of the allies 


9 


.Tiberius Sem 


pronius for Sicily, with an hundred and fixty fhips, two 


gions. 


fixteen thoufand foot, and 


ghteen hundred horfe of 


the allies 


The Roman legion confifted, at that time, of four 


thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe. Sempronius had made 


aordinary preparations at Lilybaeum, a fea-port town 


Sicily, with the delign of croffing over ctire&ly into Africa 


Scipio was equally confident, that he fhould find Hannibal fiili 


in Spain, and make that country the feat of war. But he was 


greatly aftonifhed, when, on his arrival at Marfeilles, advice 


brought him, that Hannibal was upon the banks of the 


Rhone, and preparing to crofs 


He then detached three 


hundred horfe to view the pofture of the enemy; and Hannibal 


detached five hundred Numidian horfe for the fame purpof 


during which 


9 


fome of his foldiers were employed in wafting 


the elephants 


At the fame time he gave audience, in prefence of his whole 


army, to a Gaulifh prince inhabiting near the Po, who afliired 


him, by an interpreter, in the name of his fubjedfe, that his 


arrival was impatiently expected ; that the Gauls were ready 


join him, and march againfi: the Romans ; that he himfelf 


would conduct his army througn places where they fhould meet 


with a plentiful fupply of provifions. When the 


prince 


withdrawn, Hannibal, in a fpeech to his troops, magnified 


emely this dep 


from the Gauls; extolled, with juft 


praifes, the bravery which his forces had fhown hitherto; and 


exhorted them to fuftain, to the lafb, their reputation and glory 


Hie foldiers, infpired with frefii ardour and courage, declared 


with lifted hands, their readinefs 


follow whitherfoever be 


* 

fhould lead the way. Accordingly he appointed the next, day 


his march 


and, after offering up vows, and making fup 


t 


Polyb. 1. ill. p, 200—2-02, &c, Liv. 1, xxi, n 31. 3?,. 


a 
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plications to the gods for the fafety of his troops, he difmifled 

them ; defiring, at the fame time, that they would take the 
neceflary refrefhments. 


Whilfl this was doing, the Numidians returned 
met with, and charged, the Roman detachment; 


They had 
which oc- 


cafion the conflict was very obftinate, and the daughter great, 
confidering the fmall number of the combatants. An hun¬ 
dred and fixty of the Romans were left dead upon the fpot, 
and more than two hundred of the enemies. But the honour 


of this fkirmifli fell to the Romans 


retired, and left them the field of battle 


the Numidians having 


This firft action 


was interpreted as an omen # of the fate of the whole war, and 
feemed to promife fuccefs to the Romans, but which at the 
fame time, would be dearly bought, and ftrongly contelted. 
On both fides, thofe who had furvived this engagement, as well 


as the fcouts, returned to carry the news to their 


generals. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, and 
eroded through the mid ft of Gaul, advanced northward 


efpedtive 


that this was the fhorteft way 


not 


him from the fea 


the Alps, but only as it led 


prevented his meeting Scip 


and, by 


that means, favoured the defign he had, of marching all his 
forces, without leffening them by fighting, into Italy. 

Though Scipio marched with the utmoft expedition, he did 
not reach the place where Hannibal had palled the Rhone, till 
three days after he had fet out from it. Hefpairing therefore 


three days after he had fet out from it. Hefpairing therefore 
to overtake him, he returned to his fleet, and reimbarked, fully 
refolved to wait for Hannibal, at the foot of the Alps. But, 


m order that he might not leave Spain defencelefs, he fent his 
brother Cneius thither, with the greateft part of his army, to 
make head againft Afdrubal; and himfelf fet forward imme¬ 
diately for Genoa, with intention to oppofe the army which 
Was in Gaul, near the Po. to that of HarmJh^l. 


to 


ppofe the army which 


that of Hannibal 


A a iij 

Hoc principium flmulque omenkelli, ut fumma rerum profperum e 

aud fane incrucntam ancipitifque certaminis vidoriam Romanis p 
1. xxi, n. 29. 


r 
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The latter, after four days march, arrived at a kind of bland* 
formed by the conflux* of two rivers, which unite their 
ftreams in this place. Here he was chofen umpire between 
two brothers, who disputed their right to the kingdom. He 
to whom Hannibal decreed it, furnifhed his whole army with 
proviflons, clothes, and arms. This was the country of the 
AHobroges, by which name the people were called, who now 


inhabit the jurifdidlion of Geneva, + Vienna, and Grenoble, 


His march was not much interrupted till he arrived at the Du* 

ranees, and from thence he reached the foot of the Alps with* 
out any pppoiition. 


♦ 



Tavag 


and fierce alpedt 5 this fpe£tacle, I fay, renewed the 


terror, which the diftant profpe# had raifed, and ftruck a pro 


digious damp on the hearts of the foldiers 


When they beg 


to climb up, they perceived the mountaineers, who had feized 



u Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 203-208. Liv. I. 3fxi. n. 32—37. 

The text of Polybius, as it has been transmitted to us, and that of .Livy, plaee 
tliis ifland at the meeting of the Soane and the Rhone, that is, in that part where 
the city of Lyons ftands. But this is a manifeft error It was 'Zxupag ii* the 
Greek, inftead of -which n"Apu§og has been fubftituted. J. Gronovius fays, that hq 
had read, in a manufenpt of Livy, Bifarat, which fhows, that we are to read Ifara 
Rhodanufquc amnes, inftead of Arar Rhodanufque ; and, that the ifland in quef- 
tion is formed by the conflux of the Ifara and the Rhone. The £tu«ition of the 
Aiiobroges, here fpoken of, proves this evidently, 
f In Dauphine. 
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* 

thofe pofts only in the day time, and quitted them in the even¬ 
ing, pofleffed himfelf of them by night. The Gauls returning 
early in the morning, were very much furprifed to find their 
pofts in the enemy’s hand : but ftill they were not difheartened. 
Being ufed to climb up thofe rocks, they attacked the Cartha 
ginians who were upon their march, and harafled them on all 


lides 


The latter were obliged 


y 


and the fame time, to 


1 

gage with the enemy, and ftruggle with the ruggednefs of the 
paths of the mountains, where they could hardly hand. But 
the greatefi- diforder was caufed by the horfes and beafls of 
burden laden with the baggage, that were frighted by the cries 
and howling of the Gauls, which echoed dreadfully among 

the mountains; and being fometimes wounded by the moun- 

\ 

taineers, came tumbling on the foldier's, and dragged them 
headlong with them down the precipices which lay clofe to 

Hannibal, being fenfible that the lofs of his bag¬ 
gage only was enough to deftroy his army, ran to the afflfl: 
ance of his troops, who were thus embarraffed; and having 
put the enemy to flight, continued his march without molef- 
tation or danger, and came to a caflle, which was the mofl 


the road 


important fortrefs in the whole country. He poflefled him¬ 
felf of it, and of all the neigbouring villages, in which he found 
a large quantity of corn and cattle fufflcient to fubfifl his army 
three days. 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were to en¬ 
counter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to take advan¬ 
tage of the misfortunes of their neighbours, who had fufFered 
for oppofing the paflage of Hannibal’s troops, came to pay 
their refpe&s to that general, brought him proviflons, offered 
to be his guides \ and left him hoftages, as pledges of their 


fidelity 


However 


9 


Hannibal placed no great confidence in 


them. The elephants and horfes marched in the front, whilft 

himfelf followed with the main body of his foot, keeping a 

► 

vigilant eye over all things. They came at length to a very 
fteep and narrow pafs, which was commanded by an eminence 
where the Gauls had placed an ambufcade. Thefe rufhing out 


fudden, charged the Cartha 


every fide, rolling 

A a mi 
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down ftones upon them of a prodigious fize. The army would 


have been entirely routed, had 


Hannibal exerted himfelf 


extraordinary manner, to extricate them out of this dif¬ 


ficulty 


At laft, on the ninth day, they reached the fummit of the 


Alp 


Here the army halted two days, to reft and refrefh 


themfelves after their fatigue, and afterwards continued their 
march. As it was now autumn, a great quantity of fnow 
was lately fallen, and covered all the roads, which caufed a dif 


der among the troops, and difheartened them 


very much. 

Hannibal perceived it 5 and halting on a hill from whence there 
was a profpedt of all Italy, he fhowed them the fruitful * plains 
watered by the river Po, to which they were almoft come 
and therefore that they had but one effort more to-make, be 


5> 


fore they arrived at them, 
battle or two would put a gl 
enrich them for ever. 


He 


eprefented to them, that 


period to their toils 


and 


by giving them poffeffion of the capital 
This fpeech, filled with fuch pleafmg 
hopes, and enforced by the fight of Italy, infpired the dejected 


of the Roman empire 


foldiers with frefh vigour and alacrity 


They therefore pur 


fued their march. But ftill the road was more craggy 


blefome than 


and the difficulty and danger increafed 


} 


m 


proportion as they came lower down the 


For the 


ways were narrow, fteep, and flippery, in moft places ; fo that 


the foldiers could neither keep upon their feet 


ed 


as they march- 

themfelves when they made a falfe ftep, but 
Humbled, and beat down one another. 

They now were come to a worfe place than any they had 
yet met with. This was a path naturally very fteep and crag¬ 
gy, which being made more fo by the late falling in of the 

frightful precipice above a thoufand feet 


earth, terminated 
deep 


Here the cavalry flopped fhort 


a 


t this fudden halt 


Hannibal, wondering 


to the 



and faw that it 


ally 

He 


r . 


would be impofiible for the troops to advance farther, 
therefore was for going a round-about way, but this alfo was 

found impradlicable. As upon the old fnow, which was grows* 

' 4 Of Piedmont, 
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hard by lying, there was fome newly fallen that was of no great 

depth, the feet, by their finking into it, found a firm fupport; 

* 

but this fnow being foon difiolved, by the treading of the fore- 
mofi: troops and beads of burden, the foldiers marched on no¬ 
thing but ice, which was fo flippery, that there was no hand¬ 
ing 5 and where, if they made the lead falfe dep, or endeavour¬ 
ed to fave themfelves with their hands or knees, there were no 

► 

boughs or roots to catch hold of. Befides this difficulty, the 
horfes, driking their feet into the ice to keep themfelves from 
. falling, could not draw them out again, but were caught as in 
a gin. They therefore were forced to feek fome other expe¬ 
dient. 

# 

Hannibal refolded to pitch his camp, and to give his troops 
fome days red on the fummit of this hill, which was of a con- 
iiderable extent; after they fhould have cleared the ground, 
and removed all the old as well as the new fallen fnow, which 
was a work of immenfe labour. He afterwards ordered a path 
to be cut into the rock itfelf, and this was carried on with 
amazing patience and ardour. To open and enlarge this path, 
all the trees thereabouts were cut down, and piled round the 
rock ; after which, fire was fet to them. The wind, by good 
fortune, blowing hard, a fierce flame foon broke out, fo that 
the rock flowed like the very coals with which it was furround- 
ed. Then Hannibal, if Livy may be credited, for Polybius fays 
nothing of this matter, caufed a great quantity of vinegar to 
be poured on the rock which piercing into the veins of it, 
that were now cracked by the intenfe heat of the fire, calcined 
and foftened it. In this manner, taking a large compals about, 
in order that the defcent might be eafier, they cut a way along 
the rock, which opened a free paflage to the forces, the bag- 


* Many rejedt this incident as fidlitious. Pliny takes notice of a remarkable 
quality in vinegar, viz, its being able to break rocks and Hones. Saxa rumpit in- 
fufum, quae non ruperit ignis antecedens, 1 . xxiii. c. I. Pic therefore calls it Suc- 
cus rerum domitor, 1 . xxxiii. c. 2. Dion, fpeaking of the liege of Eleuthera, fays, 
that the walls of it were made to fall by the force of vinegar, 1 . xxxri. p. 8. Pro¬ 
bably, the circumftance that feems improbable on this occafion, is the difficulty of 
Hannibal’s procuring, in thofe mountains, a quantity of vinegar fufficient for this 
purpole. 
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gage* and even to the elephants. Four days were employed iij 

this work, during which the beafts of burden had no proven, 

der; there being no food for them on mountains buried under 

eternal fnows. At laft they came into cultivated and fruitful 

fpots, which yielded plenty of forage for the horfes, and all 
kinds of food for the foldiers. 


Hannibal enters Italy : 


When Hannibal marched into Italy 


X 




near fo numerous as when he left Spain, where 


his army was not 


we find 


mounted to near fixty thoufand men 


lofles during the march, either 

fight, or in the paftage of rive 
Rhone, it 


It had fuftained great 


the battles it was forced to 
At his departure from the 


eonfifted of thirty-eight thoufand foot, and above 


fcr 


thoufand horfe. The march 


near half this number ; fo that Hannibal had 


the Alps deftroyed 


now remaining 


only twelve thoufand Africans, eight thoufand Spanifh foot, 

This account he himfelf cauled to be 


and fix thoufand horfe 
engraved on a pillar near the promontory called Lacinium 



/ 


was five months and a half fince his firft fetting out from New 
Carthage, including the fortnight he employed in m^-rhW 

over the Alps, when he fet up his ftandards in the plains of 

the Po, at the entrance of Piedmont. It might then be Sep- 
tember. 

His firft care was to give his troops fome reft, which they 
very much wanted. When he perceived that they were fit for 
afrion, the inhabitants of all the territories of Turin *, refufing 
to conclude an alliance with him, he marched ar\d encamped 
before their chief city ; carried it in three days, and put all 

who had oppofed him to the fword. This expedition ftruck 
the Barbarians with fo much dread, that they all came volun¬ 
tarily, and furrendered at difcretion. The reft of the Gauls 
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was his intereft to inarch up 


the country, and attempt 


fome great exploit; fuch as might induce thofe who fhouid 
have an inclination to join him, to rely on his valour. 

The rapid progrefs which Hannibal had made, greatly a- 
larmed Rome, and caufed the utmoft confirmation throughout 
the city. Sempronius was ordered to leave Sicily, and haften 
to the relief of his country ; and P. Scipio, the other conful, 
advanced with the utmoft diligence towards the enemy, crofted 
the Po, and marched and pitched his camp near the Ticinus* 


BATTLE of the Ca VALRT near the 5T lCTNUS , 


The armies being 


ftght, the generals on each fide 


made a fpeech to their foldiers, before they engaged in battle. 
Scipio, after having reprefented to his forces the glory of their 
country, and the noble atchievements of their anceftors, ob- 
ferved to them, that victory was in their hands, ftnce they were 
to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had been fo 
often defeated by them, as well as forced to be their tributa¬ 


ries for twenty years, and long accuftomed to be almoft their 
flaves: That the advantage they had gained over the flower of 
the Carthaginian horfe, was a fure omen of their fuccefs, du- 


the 


ring the reft of the war! That Hannibal, in marching over 
Alps, had juft before loft the beft part of his army; and that' 
thofe who furvived were half dead with hunger, cold, and fa¬ 
tigue : That the bare fight of the Romans was fufticient to put 


to fligl 


a parcel of foldiers, who had the afpedt of ghofts 


rather than of men 


In 


eftary. 


word, that victory 


become 


ne 


only to fecure Italy, but to fave Rome itfelf, whofe 


fate the prefent battle would decide, that city having no other 
army wherewith to oppofe the enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might make the ftronger impref- 
f on on the rude minds of his foldiers, fpeaks to their eves. 


b 


fore he addreftes their ears 


9 


and does not attempt 


pe 


fuade them by arguments, till he has firft moved them by 
following fpe<ftacle. He arms fome of the prifoners he had 


y 


Polyb 


218. Liv. 1. xxi. n.39 


47 


A frnaU river, now called Tefino, in Lombardy 
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taken in the mountains, and obliges them 


two 


Booh //.. 

fight, two and 




fight of his army; promifing to reward the conquerors 


ith their liberty and rich prefents 


The alacrity and vigour 


wherewith thefe Barbarians engaged upon thefe motives, gives 
Hannibal an occafion of exhibiting to his foldiers a lively image 


of their prefent condition; which 


by depriving them of all 


means of returning back, puts them under an abfolute neceffity 


either of conquering or dying, in order 


il 


avoid the endlefs 


fubmit to the Romans 


nefs of their reward 


prepared for thofe that fhould be fo bafe and cowardly 

He difplays to them the great- 
the conquefl of all Italy 5 the plun¬ 
der of the rich and wealthy city of Rome ; an illuflrious vic¬ 
tory, and immortal glory. He fpeaks contemptibly of the Ro¬ 
man power, the falfe luftre of which, he obferved 




ght 


dazzle fucli warriors as themfelves, who had marched from 


the pillars of Hercules, through the fierceft 


into the 


7 center of Italy. As for his own part, he fcorns to 


com 


pare himfelfwith Scipio, a general of but fix months handing: 
Himfelf, who was almoft born, at leaf! brought up, in the tent 

the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of 

Is hill moje, conqueror 


of Hamilcar his father 


the inhabitants of the Alps, and what 

4 

of the Alps themfelves. He rouzes tl 


infolence of the Romans, who had dared 


ndig 


ation againft 
demand that 


himfelr, and the reft who had taken Saguntum, fhould be de¬ 
livered up to them; .and excites their jealoufy againh the in¬ 
tolerable pride of thofe imperious mahers, who imagined that 
all things ought to obey them 

give laws to the whole world. 


j 


and that they had 


ght to 


After thefe fpeeches, both fides prepare for battle 


Scip 


x V, AWA uaLLIC* OLIjHUj 

having thrown a bridge crofs the Ticinus, marched his troops 


over it. Two ill 
tion and dread 


had filled h 


my with confterna 


As for the Carthaginians, they were infpired 
ith the bolded: courage. Hannibal animates them with frefli 


Tli efe 


camp 








mans, and cruelly mangled fome of the foldiers, without receiving the Ieaft harm 

And, feconeily, A fwarm of bees had pitch- 


Ml 


cd upon a nree near tliepraetorium or general’s tent. 


46 
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promifes; and cleaving with a ffcone the Ikull of the lamb he 
was facrificing, he prays Jupiter to dalh to pieces his head in 
like manner, in cafe he did not give his foldiers the rewards he 
had promifed them* 

Scipio polls, in the firll line, the troops armed with mifiive 
weapons, and the Gaulilh horfe *, and forming his fecond line 
of the flower' of the confederate cavalry, he advances flowly. 
Hannibal advanced with his whole cavalry, in the center of 
which he had polled the troopers who rode with bridles, and 
the Numidian horfemen on # .the wings, in order to furround 

eager to engage, 
a battle enfues. At the fir 11 onfet, Scipio’s light-armed fol¬ 
diers difcharged their darts, but frighted at the Carthaginian 
cavalry which came pouring upon them, and fearing lell they 

lhould be trampled under the horfes feet, they gave way, and 

* % 

retired through the intervals of the fquadrons. The fight con¬ 
tinued a long time with equal fuccefs. Many troopers on both 
lides difmounted ; fo that the battle was carried on between 
infantry as well as cavalry. In the mean time, the Numidians 
furround the enemy, and charge the rear of the light-armed 
troops, who at firft had efcaped the attack of the cavalry, and 
tread them under their horfes feet. The center of the Roman 
forces had hitherto fought with great bravery. Many were 
killed on both lides, and even more on that of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. But the Roman troops were put into diforder by the 

Numidians, who attacked them in the rear $ and efpecially by 

* 

a wound the conful received, which difabled him. However, 

this general was refcued out of the enemy’s hands by the bra- 

» 

very of his fon, then but feventeen year’s old •> and who after¬ 
wards was honoured with the furname of Africanus, for having 
put a glorious period to this war. 

The conful, though dangerouliy wounded, retreated in good 
order, and was conveyed to his camp by a body of horfe, Who 

p 

covered him with their arms and bodies: The reft of the army 
followed him thither. He haftened to the Po, which he eroded 

* 

. The Numidians ufed to ride without faddle or bridle. 
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with his army, and then broke down the bridg 


Booh ft 


\ 


« 0 


prevented Hannibal from overtaking him 


9 


4 

wherebv hg 


It is agreed* that Hannibal owed this firft victory to his 


airy 


and it was judged from thenceforth, that the 




mam 


ftrength of his army conilfted in his horfe; and therefore, that 


would be proper for the Romans to avoid large open plains 


like thofe between the Po and the Alps 


9 


Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the neigh 


bouring Gauls feemed to contend who Ihould fubmit them 



felves firft to Hannibal, furnilh him with ammunition 


lift in his army. And this 


9 


and 


i 


chiefly induced that wile and fkilful general 


Polybius has obferved, was what 


> 


twithftanding 


the fmall number and weaknefs of his troops, to hazard a baN 


tie 


which he indeed was now obliged to venture, from thg 


impoffibility of marching back whenever he Ihould defire td 


do it, becaufe nothing but 


declare for 1 


% 

a battle would oblige the Gauls to 


had left 


their afliftance being the only refuge he then 


Battle of Teelia* 


Sempronius the conful, upon the orders he had received 


from the fenate, was returned from Sicily to Ariminum 


Froni 


thence he matched towards Trebia, a final! river of Lombardy 

1 • t « - _ J * 


wnich falls into the Po a little above Placentia, where he joined 


his forces to thofe of Scipio. Hannibal advanced towards the 


i 


camp of the Romans, from which he was feparated only by 




that fmall 


The armies lying fo near one another, gave 


occahon to frequent fkirmifhes, in one of which Semp 


the head of a body of horfe, gained but a very fmall advan 


tage over a party of Carthaginians, which neverthelefs vert 




. 4 


much increafed the good opinion this general naturally 


tamed of his own merit 


This inconfiderabJe fuccefs feemed to him a complete viftory, 




•»r>i 

* —. r. 


He boafted his having vanquiihed the enemy in the fame kind 


'J 






r, 


of fight, in which his colleague had been defeated, and that he 


* 1 


* * 




* i 


thereby had revived the courage of the dejedted Romans 


Being 


! if 


P 
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now refolutely bent to come, as foon as poffible. 


3*3 

* 

:o a decifive 

4 

battle*, he thought it proper, for decency fake, to confult Sci- 

pio, whom he found was of a quite different opinion from him- 

felf. 


Scipio reprefented, that in cafe time fhould be allowed 
for difciplining the new levies during the winter, they would 
be much fitter for fervice in the enfuing campaign; that the 

Gauls, who were naturally fickle and inconftant, would difen- 

\ — 1 

gage themfelves infenfibly from Hannibal; that as foon as his 
wounds fhould be healed, his prefence might be of fome ufe 

in an affair of futh general concern: In a word, he befought 
him earneftly not to proceed any farther. 

Thefe reafons, though fo juft, made no impreftion upon Sem- 
pronius. He faw himfelf at the head of fixteen thoufand Ro- 


I 


mans 


* 


number 


and twenty thoufand allies, exclufive of cavalry, (which 

thofe ages, formed a complete army,) when both 

The troops of the enemy amount- 


confuls joined their forces. 

ed to near the fame number. He thought thejundture extreme¬ 
ly favourable for him. He declared publicly, that all the offi¬ 
cers and foidiers were defirous of a battle, except his colleague, 
whofe mind, he obferved, being more affe&ed by his wound 


than his body, could 


for that reafon, bear 


engagement. But ftill, continued Sempronius, 
let the whole army droop and languifh with him ? What could 


3 hear of an 
is it juft to 


Scip 

that 


afliftance 


3 expea more ? Did he flatter himfelf with the hopes 
a third conful, and a new army, would come to his 

Such were the expreffions he employed both among 


the foidiers. and 


about Scip 


nt. The time for the 
Sempronius was afraid 


eleftion of new generals drawing near, 

a fucceffor would be feni before he had put an end to the war j 
and therefore it was his opinion, that he ought to take advan¬ 
tage of his colleague’s illnefs, to fecure the whole honour of the 
victory to himfelf. As he had no regard, fays Polybius, to the 


time proper for aflion, and 


nly to that which he thought 


Suited his own intereft, he could not fail of taking 


fures 


wrong mea 


■ He therefore ordered his army to prepare for battle. 
This was the very thing Hannibal defired, holding it for 
naaxim, That when a general has entered a foreign country, 
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poffefled by the enemy, and has formed fome great defign* 


that fuch 


has no other refug 


left, but continually 


raife the expe&ations of his allies by fome frefh exploits. Be* 
fides, knowing that he fhould have to deal only with new-levied 
and unexperienced troops, he was defirous of taking all the ad¬ 
vantages poffible of the ardour of the Gauls, who were extreme¬ 
ly defirous of fighting ; and of Scipio’s abfence, who, by reafon 


of his wound, could not be prefent in the battle 


Mago was 


therefore ordered to lie in ambufh with two thoufand 
confifting of horfe and foot, on the fteep banks of a fmall 
let, which ran between the two camps •, and to conceal him 


men 


felf among the bullies that were very thick there 


An ambuf- 


cade is often fafer in a fmooth, open country, but full of thick 
ets, as this was, than in woods, becaufe fuch a fpot is lefs apt t( 


be fufpected 

dian cavalry 
break of day 


He afterwards caufed a detachment of Numi 
crofs the Trebia, with orders to advance at 


far as the very barriers of the enemy’s campy 


order to provoke them to fight 5 and then to retreat and 


pafs the river, in order to draw the Romans after them 


What 


he had forefeen, came directly to pafs 


The fiery Semp 


immediately detached his whole cavalry againft the Numidians 
and then fix thoufand light-armed troops, who were foon fol¬ 
lowed by all the reft of the army. The Numidians fled de- 


The Numidians fled de 


fignedly ; upon which the Romans purfued them with great 
eagernefs, and crofted the Trebia without refiftance, but not 
without great difficulty, being forced to wade up to their very 
arm-pits through the rivulet, which was fwoln with the tor¬ 


rents that had fallen 


the 


ich was fwoln with the tor- 
ght, from the neighbouring 


mountains 

December 


It was then about the 


folftice, that 


It happened to fnow that day, and the cold was 


♦ 

j 

< 



exceflively piercin 


The Romans had left their camp faffing 
le leaf: precaution ; whereas the Cartha- 


and without taking the leaf: precaution ; whereas the Cartha¬ 
ginians had, by Hannibal’s order, eat and drank plentifully 
in their tents ; had got their horfes in readinefs, rubbed them- 
felves with oil, and put on their armour by the fire-fide. 

They were thus prepared when the fight began. The Ro¬ 
mans defended themfelves valiantly for a confiderable time> 




1 • 

. i 
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though they were half fpent with hunger, fatigite, and cold 5 
but their cavalry was at laft broke and put to flight by the 
Carthaginian, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
ftrength. The infantry were foon in great diforder alfo. The 
foldlers in ambufeade Tallying out at a proper time, rufhed on 
a fudden upon their rear* and completed the overthrow. A 
body of above ten thoufand men fought refolutely their way 
through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they made a dread¬ 
ful daughter; but as they could neither affift their friends nor 
return to the camp, the way to it being cut off by the Numi- 
dian horfe, the river and the rain, they retreated in good order 
to Placentia. Moll of the reft loft their lives on the banks of 
the river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants and horfes. 
Thofe who efcaped, went and joined the bodyabove mentioned* 
The next night Scipio retired alfo to Placentia. The Cartha¬ 
ginians gained a complete victory, and their lofs was incon 
fiderable, except that a great number of their horfes were de- 

ftroyed by the cold, the rain, and the fnow; and that, of all 
their elephants, they faved but one only* 

a In Spain, the Romans had better fuccefs, in this and the 
following campaign; for Cn. Scipio extended his conquefts as 

far as the river Iberus *, defeated Hanno, and took him pri- 
foner. 

b Hannibal took the opportuniny, whilft he was in winter- 
quarters, to refrefh his troops, and gain the affeftion of the na¬ 
tives. For this purpofe, after having declared to the prifoners 
he had taken from the Roman allies, that he was not come 
with the view of making war upon them, but to reftore the Ita¬ 
lians to their liberty, and protect them againft the Romans, he ' 

fent them all home to their own countries, without requiring 
the leaft ranfom* 


c The winter was no fboner over. 
Tufcany, whither he haftened his 

Volume /* 


than he fet out towards 

march for two important 

B b 


* PoI y b * P- 4*8, JLiv. 1. XX I. n. 6o, 61 . 
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r^afons. Fir ft, to avoid the ill effects which would arife from 
the ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired with the long flay of 


the Carthag 


army in their territories; and impatient of 


bearing the whole burden of a war, in which they had engaged 

to carry it into the country of theft* 


with no other view, but 


common enemy. Secondly, that he might. increafe, by fome 
bold exploit, the reputation of his arms, in the minds of all the 
inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the war to the very gates of 
Rome; and at the fame time, to animate afrefh his troops, and 
the Gauls his allies, by the plunder of the enemy’s lands. 


But 


his march 


the Ap 


he was overtaken with 


dreadful llorm, which deftroyed great numbers of his men. 
The cold, the rain, the wind and hail, feemed to confpire his 
ruin 5 fo that the fatigues which the Carthaginians had under¬ 
gone in eroding the Alps, feemed lefs dreadful than thofe they 
now differed. He therefore marched back to Placentia, where 
he again fought Sempronius, who was returned from Rome. 
The lofs on both fides was very near equal. 

d Whilfl Hannibal was in thefe winter-quarters, he hit up¬ 
on a true Carthaginian ftratagem. He was furrounded wit 
fickle and inconftant nations : The friendfhip he had contra&ed 
with them, was but of frefh date. He had reafon to apprehend 
a change in their difpofition, and confequently that attempts 
would be made upon his life. To fecure himfelf, therefore 






he got perukes made, and clothes fuited 


every age 


Of 


* 

thefe he fome times wore one, fometimes another 5 . and dif- 
guifed himfelf fo often, that not only fuch as faw him tran- 
fiently, but even his intimate acquaintance, could fcarce know 

9 

him. 

♦ • 

c At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had been ap~ 

pointed confuls. Hannibal having advice that the latter was 
advanced already as far as Arretium, a town of Tufcany, re- 
folved to go and engage him as foon as poffible. Two ways 
being fliown him, he chofe the fhorteffc, though the moll 
troublefome, nay, almofl impaffable, by reafon of a fen which 

d Polyb. 1 . xxi. Liv. l.xxii.n. I. Appian. in Bell. Annib. p. 31:6. 
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he was forced to go through. Here the army fuffered incredible 
hardfhips. During four days and three nights, they inarched 

in water, and confequently could not get 
Hannibal himfelf, who rid upon the only 

His long 


half way up the leg 
a moment’s fleep 


elephant he had left, could hardly get through 

want of fleep, and the thick vapours which exhaled from that 

marlhy place, together with the unhealthfulnefs of the feafon, 
coil; him one of his eyes. „ 


Battle of Thr a state me. 

* 

f Hannibal being thus got, almoft: unexpectedly, out of 
this dangerous place, refrefhed his troops, and then marched 
and pitched his camp between Arretium and Fefulae, in the 
nchefl: and moft fruitful part of Tufcany. His firft endeavours 


were, to difcover the genius and chafer of Flaminius 

order that he might take advantage of his foible, which, 
cording to Polybius, ought to 


m 


ac 


be the chief ftudy of a general 
He was told, that Flaminius was greatly conceited of his owr 

To plung 


merit, bold, enterpriflng, rafh, and fond of glory. 

him the deeper into thefe excefles, to which he was naturally 

prone *, he enflamed his impetuous fpirit, by laying wafte and 
burning the whole country, in his fight. 


Flaminius 


was 


of 


temper 


ina£li\ 


his 


But when he 


camp, though Hannibal fhould have lain ftill. 
faw the territories of his allies laid wafte before his eyes, he 
thought it would reflea difhonour upon him, fhould he fuller 
Hannibal to ranfack Italy without controul; and even advance 
to the very walls of Rome, without meeting any refiftance. 

He rejeaed with fcorn the prudent counfels of thofe who ad- 
vifed him to wait the arrival of his colleague ; and to be fatis- 
lied for the prefent, with putting a flop to the devaftation of 


the 


enemy 


In the mean time, Hannibal was ftill advancing 


ds 


B b ij 
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Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and the lake ThraJ 

When he faw that the conful followed 


fymene on his right 


clofe after him, with the delign to give him battle, by flopping 


him in his march 


having ob'ferved that the ground was 


lenient for that ptirpofe, he alfio begart to prepare himfelf for' 
fhe battle. The lake Thrafymene and the mountains of Cor 


form a very narrow defile, which leads into a large valleys 
lined, on both tides, with hills of a confiderable height, anel 
clofed, at the outlet, by a fleep hill of difficult accefs. On 
this hill, Hannibal, after having crofled the valley, came and 
encamped with the main body of his army 5 polling his light¬ 
armed infantry in ambufcade upon the hills on the right, and 
part of his cavalry behind thofe on the left, as far almo$ as 
the entrance of the defile, through which Flaminius was oblige 
td to pafs. Accordingly this general, who followed him very 
eagerly, with the refolution to fight him, being come to the 
defile near, the lake. Was forced to halt, becaufe night was 
coming on 5 but he entered it the next morning at day-break. 

A 

Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all his 
forces, above half way through the valley, and feeing the Ro* 
man van-guard pretty near him, he founded the charge, and 
commanded his troops to come out of their ambufcade, in on- 
der that he might attack the enemy, at the fame time, from 

all quarters. The reader may guefs at the eonflernation with 
which the Romans were feized. 

They Were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither had 
they got their arms in readinefs, when they found themfelves 
attacked in front, in rear, and in flank. In a moment all the 
ranks were put into diforder. Flaminius, ^lone undaunted in 
fo Univerfal a furprife, animates his foldiers both with his hand 
and voice ; and exhorts* them to cut themfelves a paflage, with 
their fwords, through the midfl of the enemy. But the tumult 
which reigned everywhere, the dreadful ffiouts of the enemy, 


and a fog that 


rifen 


prevented his being feen or heard 


However, when the Romans faw themfelves furrounded email 

♦ 

fides, either by the enemy or the lake, and the impoffibility of 

hiving their lives by flight, it roufed their courage, and both 
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parties began the fight with aftonifhing animofitv. Their fury 
was fo great, tnat not a foldier in either army perceived an 

earthquake which happened in that country, and buried whole 
cities in ruins. In this confufiom FlamininQ h^inrr -flairi K-o- 
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parties began the fight with aftonifhing animofitv 
was fo great, tnat not a foldier in either armv 


cities in ruins. In this confufion, Flaminius being flain by one 
of the Infubrian Gauls, the Romans began to give ground, apci 
at laft quite ran away,. Great numbers, to fave themfelves. 


Great numbers 


leaped into the lake 


fave fhemfelves 


whilft others, climbing over the moun 


fell into tjie enemy 


hands whom they ftrovp tp avoid 


Six thoufand only cut their way through the conquerors, and 
retreated to a place of fafetyj but the next day they were taken 
prifoners. In this battle fifteen thoufand Romans were killed, 
and about ten thcuiand efcapeft to Rome, by different roads, 
Hannibal fent back the Latins, who were allies of the Ro¬ 


mans, into their own country, without demanding the leaft 
ranfom. He commanded fearch to be made for the body of 


Flaminius, in order to give it burial, but it could not be found. 
He afterwards put his troops into quarters of refrefhment, and 
folemnized the funerals of thirty of his chief officers, who were 
killed in the battle. He lolt in all but fifteen hundred men. 


the battle 


- _ .^ . • g k 7 

moft of whom ^yere Gauls. ’ 

4 

Immediately after, Hannibal difpatched a courier to Car¬ 
thage, with the news of his good fuccefs in Italy. This caufed 
the greateft joy for the prefent, raifed the moft promifing hopes 
with regard to the future, and revived the courage of all the 
citizens. Ihey now prepared, with incredible ardour, to fend 


citizens. 


Italy and Spain, all neceffary fuccours 


Rome, on the 


alarm 


y, was filled with uiftverfal grief and 


foon as the praetor had pronounced from the roftra 


the following words 


a 


t 

We have loft a great battle 


yy 


The 


lenate, ftudious of nothing but the public weifar 


thought that 


fo great a calamity and fo imminent a danger, recourfe muft 


be had to extraordinary remedie 


They therefore appointed 


Quintus Fabius dictator, a perfon as confpicuous for his wifdoin 


his birth 


at Rome, that the moment 


dictator was nominated, all authority ceafed, that of the tri 


bunes of the people excepted 


general of liorfe 


M. Minucius was appointed his 


e are now in the fecond vear of the war 

B b iij 
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Hannibal’s Conduct with refpeB to Fabius . 

s Hannibal, after the battle of Thrafymene, not thinking it 
t proper to march dire&ly to. Rome, contented himfelf. in 

($r * 

z mean time, with laying wafte the country. He crolTed 


yet proper to march dire&ly to. Rome, content 
the mean time, with laying wafte the country 
Umbria and Picenum ; and after ten days mart 
the territory of Adria He got a very confide 


Umbria and Picenum ; and after ten days march, arrived in 
the territory of Adria *. He got a very confiderable booty in 
this march. Out of his implacable enmity to the Romans, he 
commanded, that all who were able to bear arms, fhould be 
put to the fword ; and meeting no obftacle any where, he ad¬ 


vanced 


far 


Apulia; plundering the 


which lay 


his way, and carrying defolation wherever he came, in order 
compel the nations to difengage themfelves from their alli- 


with the Romans 


and to fhow all Italy, that Rome 


felf, now quite difpirited, yielded him the victory 

Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, 

0 

ed from Rome, in queft of the enemy, but with a 


had march 
firm refolu 


tion not to let him take the leaft advantage, nor to advance 
ftep till he had firft reconnoitred every place; nor hazard a bat 


tie till he lhould be fure of fuccefs 


As foon as both armies were in fight, Hannibal 


terrify 


the Roman forces, offered them battle, by advancing very 
the intrenchments of their camp. But finding every t 


d 


blaming 


ardice of the enemy, whom he 


tlie intrenchments of their camp. But finding every thing 
quiet there, he retired ; blaming, in appearance, the outward 
cowardice of the enemy, whom he upbraided with having at 
laft loft that valour fo natural to their anceftors ; but fretted 
inwardly, to find he had to do with a general of fo different a 
genius from Sempronius and Flaminius; and that the Romans, 
inftrufted by their defeat, had at laft made choice of a corn- 


had 


laft made choice of 


com 


mander 


ca 


pable of oppofmg Hannibal 


From this moment he perceived that the dictator would 


be formidable to him by the boldnefs of his 


but by 


prudence and regularity of his condudl, which might per 


plex and embarrafs him very much 


The 


nly circumftance 


he now wanted to know was, whether the new general had 


o* 
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fmall town, which gave name to the Adria 
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folution enough to purfue fteadily the plan he feemed to haye 

He endeavoured therefore to rouze him, by his 


laid down 




frequent removals from place to place, by laying wafte the lands 

plundering the cities, and burning the villages and towns. He, 

% 

s 

at one time, would raife his camp With the utmoft precipita¬ 
tion ; and at another, flop fhort in fome valley out of the com¬ 
mon rout, to try whether he could not furprife him in the 
ain. However, Fabius hill kept his troops on hills, but with¬ 
out loofing fight of Hannibal; never approaching near enough 
* 

to come to an engagement; nor yet keeping at fuch a diftance 



9 


as might give him an opportunity of efcaping him. He never 
fufFered his foldiers to ftir out of the camp, except to forage. 


and on thofe occafions, not without a numerous convoy. If 

f 

ever he engaged, it was only in flight fldrmifhes, and fo very 
cautioufly, that his troops had always the advantage. By this 
conduct he revived, by infenfible degrees, the courage of the 
foldiers, which the lofs of three battles had entirely damped 5 

and enabled them to rely, as they had formerly done, on their 
valour and good fuccefs. 

m 

Hannibal, having got immenfely rich fpoils in Campania 
where he had refided a confiderable time, left it, with his army, 
in order that he might not confume the provilions he had laid 
up, and which he referved for the winter feafon. Befides, he 
could no longer continue in a country of gardens 
yards, which were more agreeable to the eye, than ufeful for 

; a country where he would have 


% 


and 


vine 


the fubfifience of 


my 


been forced to take up his winter-quarters among marfhes, 
rocks, and fands 5 during which the Romans would have drawn 
plentiful fupplies from Capua, and the richefi: parts of Italy. 
He therefore refolved to fettle elfewhere. 

Fabius naturally fuppofed, that Hannibal would be obliged 
to return the fame way he came, and that he might eafily an¬ 
noy him during his march. He began by throwing a confi¬ 
derable body of troops into, and thereby fecuring, Cafilinum, 
a fmall town fituated on the Vulturnus, which feparated the 
territories of Falernum from thofe of Capua: He afterwards 
detached four thoufand men, to go and feize the only narrow 

B b iiij 


0 
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pafs through which Hannibal could come out m , and then, ac^ 

cording to his ufual cuftom, polls himfelf with the remainder 
of the army on the hills adjoining to the road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain at the 
foot of the mountains. And now. the rrafW 


Xhrafymene- \ 


arrive, and encamp in the plain at the 

And now, the crafty Carthaginian falls 
into the fame fnare he had laid for Flaminius at the defile of 


and it feemed impoflible for him 


himfelf out of this difficulty, there, bein 


of which the Romans 


pofiefied 


being but one out-let^ 
Fafiius, fancying him-? 
; how to feize it. He 


felf fure of his prey, was only contriving how to feize it. He 
flattered himfelf with the probable hopes of putting an end tq 

the war by this fingle battle. Neverthelefs, he thought fit to 
defer the attack till the next day. 

Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were now em-j 
ployed againfl him. It is in fuch junctures as thefe, that a ge ? 
neral has need of great prefence of mind, and unufual forth 


7 


tude, to view danger in its utmoft extent, without being fiructj 
with the leaf! dread j and to find out fure and inflant expedi¬ 
ents without deliberating. Immediately the Carthaginian ger 


neral .caufed two thoufand oxen to be got together, and order¬ 
ed fin all bundles of vine-branches to be tied to their horns. 
He then commanded the branches tp be fet on fire in the dead 
of night, and the oxen to be driven with violence to the top 
of the hills where the Romans were encamped. As foon as 
thofe creatures felt the flame, the pain putting them in a rage, 
they flew up and down on all fifies, and fet fire to the fhrubs 


and bufhes thev met 


their 


way 


This fquadi 


of a new 


kind, was fuilained by a good number of light-armed fifidiers, 

m, • 

who had orders to feize upon the fummit of the mountain, and 

_ 4 

to charge the enemy in cafe they fhould meet them. All things 
happened which Hannibal had foreseen. The Romans, who 
guarded the defile, feeing the fires fpread over the hills which 


above them, and imagining that 


his efcap 


was Hannibal making 


by torch-light, quit their pofl, and run up to the 


mountains to oppofe his pafiag 


r 

The main body of the army 


knowing what to think of all this tumult, and Fabius hhn-r 


41 


* 


|^ec Ajinibalem fefellit fuis fe artibus 


Liv, 
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felf not daring to ftir 


as it was excefllvely dark, for fear of 3. 
furprife, waits for the return of the day. Hannibal feizes this 
opportunity, marches his troops and the fpoils through the de- 


which was now unguarded, and refcues his army 


of 


fnare in which, had Fabius been but a little more vigorous, it 
would either have been deftroyed, or at leaft very much weak^ 


ened 


It is glorious for a man to turn his 


very 


his 


advantage, and make them fubfervient to his reputation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, ftill purfued and 
Jiarrafied by the Romans. The dictator, being obliged to take 


journey to Rome 


of fome rejig 


ceremonies 


earneftly intreated his general of horfe, before his departure, 
liot to fight during his abfence. However, Minucius did not 
yegard either his advice or his intreaties ; but the very firft op¬ 
portunity he had, whilft part of Hannibal’s troops were fora¬ 
ging, he charged the reft, and gained fome advantage. He im¬ 
mediately fent advice of this to Rome, as if he had obtained a 
tonfiderable victory. The news of this, with what had juft 


before happened at the paftage of the defile, raifed 


P 1 


and murmurs againft the flow and timorous circumfpe<Stion of 
Eabius : In a word, matters were carried fo far, that the Ro~ 
man people gave his general of horfe an equal authority with 
him j a thing unheard of before. The dictator was upon the 
road when he received advice of this : For he had left Rome, 
ip order that he might not be an eye-witnefs of what was con¬ 
triving againft him. Hi$ conftancy, however, was not fhaken. 
He was very fenfible, that though his authority in the com¬ 
mand was divided, yet his fkill in the art of wap was not fo . 
This foon became mamfefi:, 

Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had gained 


* 


over his colleague, propofed that each fliould command 


alt 


day 


tely, or even a long 


But Fabius reje<fted this 


propofal, as it would have expofed the whole army to danger, 

♦ 

Whilft under the command of Minucius. He therefore chofe 


• • 


l 


fidens hand quaquam cyjn imperii jure artem imperandi aecpiatam. 
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to divide the troops, in order that it might be in his power to 
preferve, at leaf!:, that part which fhould fall to his fhare. , 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that pafled in the Roman 
camp, was over-joyed to hear of this diffenfion of the two com- 


manders 


He therefore laid a fnare for the rath Minucius, 
who accordingly plunged headlong into it; and engaged the 
enemy on an eminence, in which an ambufcade was concealed 


But his troops being foon put 


the point of being 


diforder, were juft upon 


pieces, when Fabius, alarmed by the 


hidden outcries of the wounded, called aloud to his foldiers 

of Minucius : Let us fly and 


Let 


haften 


aftiftance 


“ fnatch the 


ctory from the enemy, and extort from 


our 


ff 


fellow-citizens a confeffion of their fault 




This fuccour was 


very feafonable, and compelled Hannibal to found a retreat. 
The latter, as he was retiring, faid, “ That the cloud which had 
“ been long hovering on the fummit of the mountains, had 


“ at laft burft with a loud crack, and caufed a mighty ftorm.” 
So important and feafonable a fervice done by the dictator, 
opened the eyes of Minucius. He accordingly acknowledged 
his error, returned immediately to his duty and obedience, and 


fhowed, that it 


fometimes more gl 


to know how 


for a fault, than not to have committed 


The State 



At:airs in Spain. 


In the beg 


of this campaign. 


fuddenly attacked the Carthag 
milcar, defeated it, ar 
quantity of rich fpoiis, 


Cn. Scipio, having 


fleet, commanded by Ha 


d took 


enty-five fhip 


with 


a 


great 


lils. This victory made the Romans fen- 
fible, that they ought to be particularly attentive to the affairs 


or opain, becaufe Hannibal could draw considerable fupplies 
both of men and money from that country. Accordingly they 

fent a fleet thither, the command whereof was given to P. Sci- 

* 

after his arrival in Spain, having joined his brother, 
did the commonwealth very great fervice. Till that time the 

ventured beyond the Ebro. They then 


pio 


Romans had never i 
\\ ere fatisfied with their having gained the friendfhip of t 



h Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245 


2JO 


■Liv. 1. xxii, n. 19 
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nations iituated between that river and Italy, and confirming 
it by alliances : But under Publius, they crofted the Ebro, and 
carried their arms much farther up into the country. 

The circumftance which contributed moil to promote their 
affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard in Saguntum. Han¬ 
nibal had left there the children of the mo ft diftinguifhed fa¬ 
milies in Spain, whom he had taken as hoftages. Abelox, for 
fo this Spaniard was called, perfuaded Boftar, the governor of 
the city, to fend back thefe young men into their country, in 
order, by that means, to attach the inhabitants more firmly to 
the Carthaginian intereft. He himfelf was charged with this 
commiftion. But he carried them to the Romans, who after¬ 
wards delivered them to their relations, and, by fo acceptable 
a prefent, acquired their amity. 


The Battle of Cannae. 

1 The next fpring, C. Terentius Varro and L. ^milius 
Paulus were chofen confuls at Rome. In this campaign, which 
was the third of the fecond Punic war, the Romans did what 
had never been pra<ftifed before, viz. to compofe the army of 
eight legions, each confifting of five thoufand men, excluflve 
of the allies. For, as we have already obferved, the Romans 
never raifed but four legions, each of which confifted of about 
four thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe*. They never, 
except on the moft important occafions, made them confift of 
five thoufand of the one, and four hundred of the other. As 
for the troops of the allies, their infantry was equal to that of 
the legions, but they had three times as many liorfe. Each of 
the confuls had commonly half the troops of the allies, with 
two legions, in order for them to act feparately; and all thefe 

forces were very fcldom ufed at the fame time, and in the fame 

■ 

expedition. Here the Romans had not only four, but eight 
legions, fo important did the affair appear to them. The lenate 

t 

i A. M. 3789. A. Rom. 533. Polyb. I. iii, p. 255—268. JLiv. 1 . xxii. 
n-34—5 4- 

* Polybius fuppofes only two hundred horf* in each legion : But J, LipHu6 
thinks that this is a mihake either of the author or tranferiber. 
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even thought fit, that the two confuls of the foregoing year, 

§ervilius and Attilius, fhould ferve in the army as proconfuls; 

but the latter could pot go into the field, by reafon of his' 
great age. 


Varro, at his fetting out from Rome, had declared openly, 
that he would fall upon the enemy the very firft opportunity* 
and put an end to the war j adding, that it would never be 
terminated, fo long as men, of the character of Fabius, lliould 
be at the head of the Roman armies. An advantage which he 
gained over the Carthaginians, of whom near feventeen hun¬ 
dred were killed, greatly increafed his boldnefs and arrogance. 
As for Hannibal, he copfidered this lofs as a real advantage; 
??£' n g perfuaded that it would ferve as a bait to the couful’s 
rafhnefs, and prompt him on to a battle, which he wanted ex„ 
tremely. It was afterwards known, that Hannibal was reduced 
to fuch a fcarcity of provifions, that he could not poffibly have 
fubfifted ten -days longer. The Spaniards were already medi- 
tatmg to leave him. So that there would have beep an end of 

Hannibal and his army, if his good fortune had not thrown a 
Varro in his way. 


Both armies haying often removed from place to place, came 
m fight of each other near Cannae, a little town in Apulia, 
fituated on the river Aufidus. As Hannibal was encamped in 
a level open country, and his cavalry much fiiperior to that 
of the Romans, yEmilius did not think proper to engage in 
fuch a place. He was for drawing the enemy into an irregu¬ 
lar fpot, where the infantry might have the greateft lhare in 
the aftion. But his colleague, who was wholly unexperienced, 
was of a contrary opinion. Such is the inconveniepcy of a di¬ 
vided command ; jcaloufy, a difparity of tempers, or a diverfity 

of views, feldom failing to create a difienfion between the two 
generals. 

The troops on each fide were, for fome time, contented with 
flight fkirmifhes. But at laft, one day when Varro had the 
command, foi the two confuls took it by turns, preparations 
v> ere made on both fldes, for battle. -ZEmilius had not been 

coniulted , yet, though, he extremely dilapproved t^hc conduct 

* * 
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♦ 

b£ his colleague, as it was not in his power to prevent it, he fe 
tended him to the utmoft. 

Hannibal, after having made his foldiers obferve, that, being 
fuperior in cavalry, they could ndt poffibly have pitched upon 
a better fpot for fighting, had it been left to their choice : “ Re 
turn then,” fays lie^ <c thanks to the gods, for having brought 
the enemy hither, that you may triumph over them ; and 
thank me alfo, for having reduced the Romans to a neceflity 


SC 


CC 


SC 


of coming 


engagement. After three great victories. 


a 


won fucceffively, is not the remembrance of your 


own 


€X 


a 


a 


cc 


tions fufHcient to infpire you with courage ? By the former 
battles, you are become mailers of the open country; but 
this will put you in polTeflion of all the cities, and, I pre¬ 
fume to fay it, of all the riches and power of the Romans. 

I trull in the gods 


“ It is not words that we want, but a<Slion 


2 


“ that you fhall foon fee my promifes verified.” 

The two armies were very unequal in number. That of 
the Romans, including the allies, amounted to fourfcore thou- 
fand foot, and a little above llx thoufand horfe; and that of 
the Carthaginians confided but of forty thoufand foot all well 
difciplined, and of ten thoufand horfe. jEmilius commanded 
the right wing of the Romans, Varro the left, and Servilius, 
One of the confuls of the laft year, was polled in the center* 

Hannibal, who had the art of taking all advantages, had polled 

# 

himfelf, fo as the wind Vulturnus *, which rifes at certain 
Hated times, fhould blow directly in the faces of the Romans 
during the fight, and cover them with dull; then keeping the 
river Aufidus on his left, and polling his cavalry in the wings, 
he formed his main body of the Spanilh and Gallic infantry, 


which he polled 


with half the African heavy 


line 


armed foot on their right, and half on their left, on the fame 

ith the Cavalry. His army being thus drawn up, he put 

; and 
1 the 


himfelf at the head of the Spanilh and Gallic infantry; 
having drawn them out of the line, advanced to begin 

I 

battle, rounding his front as he advanced nearer the enemy 


4 


wind, blowing South-South-Eaft, which, in this flat and 


fandy country, railed clouds of hot duft, and blinded and choked the Romans, 
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and extending his flanks in the fhape of a half-moon, in order 


that he might leave no interval between his main body and the 


\ 


reft of the line, which conftfted of the heavy-armed infantry 


who had not moved from their pofts 




The fight foon began, and the Roman legions that were i 


the 


feeing their 




charg 


warmly attacked, advanced 


the enemy in flank. Hannibal 


main body, after a 


brave refiftance, finding themfelves furioufiy attacked 


all 


fides, gave way, being overpowered by numbers $ and retired 


through the interval they had left in the 


of the line 


The Romans having purfued them thither with eager confu 


fion, the two wings of the African infantry, which was frefh 




well armed, and in good order, wheeled about on a fudden 


towards that void fpace in which the Romans, who 


were al 


V 

ady fatigued, had thrown themfelves in diforder 


and 


tacked them vigoroufly on both fides, without allowing tbern 


themfelves 




leaving them ground to draw 


up 


In the mean time, the two wings of the cavalry, having 


defeated thole of the Romans, which were much inferior 


them ^ and in order to purfiie the broken and fcattered {quad 


having left only as many forces as were neceflary to keep 


them from rallying, advanced and charged the rear of the Ro 


man infantry, which, being furroundsd at once on every fide 


by the enemy s horle and foot, was all cut to pieces, after hav 


ing fought with unparallelled bravery. AZmilius, bein 




ed with the wounds he had received in the fight, was after 


ards killed by a body of the enemy to whom he was not 


know 


and with him two quaeftors, one and twenty military 


tribunes, many who had been either confuls or praetors 


Ser 


ilius, one of the laft year's confuls, Mine 


the late 


ral of the horfe to F 


gene 


and fourfeore fenators. Above 


feventy thou fund men fell in this battle 


and the Carthag 


lo great was their fury f, did not give over the flaugh 


• J 

about forty-three thoufand. 


making 


But Polybius ought rather to be believed. 


t Duo maximi exercitus caefi ad huflium fatietatem 


• T * • 

militi 


Parcefcrro. Flor. Li. c. 6. 


J 
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till Hannibal, in the very heat of it, called out to them fe 


veral times 


CC 


y 


Stop, foldiers ; fpare the vanquifhed. 




Ten 


thoufand men, who had been left to guard the camp, furren- 
dered themfelves prifoners of war after the battle. Varro the 
conful retired to Venufia, with only feventy liorfe; and a- 
bout four thoufand men efcaped into the neighbouring cities* 
Thus Hannibal remained mafter of the field, he being chiefly 
indebted for this, as well as for his former vi&ories, to the 
fuperiority of his cavalry over that of the Romans. He loft 
four thoufand Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans 
and two hundred horfe. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, advifed Han¬ 
nibal to march dire<ftiy to Rome, promifing him, that within 
five days they fhould fup in the capitol. Hannibal anfwering. 


> 


u 


it it was an affair which required mature examination; “ I 
fee, replies Maharbal, that the gods have not endowed the 


“ fame man with all talents. You, Hannibal, know how to 
“ conquer, but not to make the befl ufe of a victory 

It is pretended that this delay faved Rome and the empire. 
Many authors, and among the reft Livy, charge Hannibal, on 
this occafion, as guilty of a capital error. But others, more 
referved, are not for condemning, without evident proofs, fo 
renowned a general, who, in the reft of his conduct, was never 
wanting, either in prudence to make choice of the beft expe¬ 


dients, or in readinefs to put his defig 


They 


befides, are inclined to judge favourably of him, from the au¬ 
thority, or at leaft the filence of Polybius, who, fpeaking of the 


memorable confeq 


s 


of 


celebrated battle, fays. That 


the Carthaginians were firmly perfuaded, that they fhould 

poffefs themfelves of Rome at the firft affault : But then he 

& 

does not mention, how this could pofiibly have been effected, 

ft 

as that city was very populous, warlike, ftrongly fortified, and 


defended with a garrifon of 


leg 


nor does he any 


where give the leaft hint that fuch a project was feafible, or 




Turn Maharbal : Non omnia nimirum eidem Dii 

v 

ibal, Victoria uti nefcis. Liv. 1. xxii. n. 51 . 


Vincere fcis. 
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that Hannibal did wrong 


Botk it 


cut ion. 


not attempting to put 


And indeed, if we examine matters more, narrowly, we fhall 
find, that, according to the common maxims 


of 


be undertaken 


could 


It is certain, that Hannibal’s whole 


fantry, before the battle, amounted but to forty thoufand men; 
and as fix thouland of thefe had been flain in the action, and, 
doubtlefs, many more either wounded or difabled* there could 

feven and twenty thoufand foot fit for feri 

to inveft fo large a 


remain but fix 


vice 5 now this number was 
city as Rome, which had a 


attack it in form, becaufe they had neither 


fufficieht 


running through it; nor to 


tion, nor any other things n 

& For want of thefe, Hannibal 
lymene, mifcaf'ried in 


engines, ammuni 


refiary for carrying on a fiege; 
even after hi9 vidlory at Thra-* 


after the battle of Cannae, was forced 


his attempt upon Spoletum: and foon 


raife the fieg 


of 


little namelefs city*. It cannot be denied, but that, had he 
mifcarried on the prefent occafion, nothing lefs could have 


been expected, but that he muft have been irrecoverably loft 

However, to form a juft judgment of this matter, a man ought 

to be a foldier, and fhould, perhaps, have been upon the fpot. 

Fhis is an old difpute, on which none but thofe who 
£e<ftly well fkilled 

their opinion* 


per 


m the art of war, fhould pretend to give 


Soon after the 5 att 


of Cannae, Hannibal difpatehed his 


brother Mago to Carthage, with the news of his vi&ory 


the fame time 


be enabled 


order that he 


put an end to tl 


Mag 


and 

ight 


being arrived 


made, m full fenate, a lofty fpeech, in which he extolled his 
brother s exploits, and difplayed the great advantages he had 

And, to give a more lively idea of 
j by {peaking in fome meaftire to 

a bufhelf 


gamed 


the Romans 


the greatnefs of the 


the ey 


he poured out, in the middle of the fenate* 

9 


0 . Ibid. 1 . xxiii. h. 18 


* Cafilinum. 

f Pliny 1 . XX 


I Liv. 1. xxiii. ii. n 


*4 


were three hufhels 


fome authors make them amount to three bufhels and a half* 


16. makes it two buihel 


moll probable, that there was but 


Florufy 


2 
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of gold rings, which had been taken from the fingers of fuch 
■of the Romani nobility as had fallen in the battle of Cannae. 
He concluded with demanding money, provifions, and frefh 
troops. All the fpeftators were ftruck with an extraordinary 

upon which Imilcon, a great ftickler for Hannibal, fancy- 
now had a fair opportunity to infult Hanno, the chief 


joy 

-ing 


he 


V * 

of the contrary faction, afked him, whether he was hill diila 
tished with the War they were carrying on againft the Ro 
Ilians, and was 


for having Hannibal 

O 


delivered up to them ? 
Hanno, without difcovering the lead: emotion, replied, that he 

ies they fo 


was Hill of 


fame 


ad : and that the vi<Stor 


much boafted, fuppofing them real, could not give him joy, 
hut only in proportion as they, fhould be made fubfervient to 
an advantageous peace : He then undertook to prove, that the 
mighty exploits, on which they infilled fo much, were wholly 
chimerical and imaginary, “ I have cut to pieces,” fays he, 
continuing Mago’s fpeech, the Roman armies: Send me 
fome troops—JWhat more could you afk, ha^i you been 
conquered ? I have twice ieized upon the enemy’s camp, 

full, no doubt of provifions of every kind_Send me pro- 

vifions and money.—:Could you have talked otherwife had 


u 


a 


u 




u 


cc 


you loft your camp 


? 


77 


He then afked Mago, whether any of 


the Latin nations were come over to Hannibal, and whether the 

^ace ? To this Mago 
ive,” replied Hanno, 


Romans had made him any propofals of p 
anfwering in the negative : 66 


I then 


per 




that we are no farther advanced, than when Hannibal fir ft 




landed in Italy 


17 


The inference he drew from hence 


that neither men nor money ought to be fent. But Hannibal’s 

faction prevailing at that time, no regard was paid to Hanno’s 

♦ * 

remonftrances, which were confldered merely as the effect of 
prejudice mnd jealoufy j and accordingly, orders were given 
for levying the fupplies of men atid money which Hannibal 
required. Mago fet out immediately for Spain, to raife twen- 


four thoufand foot, and four tl 


fe 


m 


that 


try j but thefe levies were afterwards flopped, and fent another 


fo eager 


ay *, 

Volume L 


the contrary faction to oppofe the defigns 
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of a general whom they utterly abhorred. m Whereas, in Rome, 
a conful, who had fled, was thanked becaufe he had not de- 
Ipaired of the commonwealth \ at Carthage, people were al- 
moft angry with Hannibal, for being vidlorious. But Hanno 
could never forgive him the advantages he had gained in this 
war, becaufe he had undertaken it in oppofition to his counfel. 
Thus being more jealous for the honour of his own opinions 
than for the good of his country, and a greater enemy to the 


Carthag 


general than to the Romans, he did all that lay 


his power to prevent future, and to ruin paft fuccefles 


Hannibal takes up bis Winter-Quarters in Capua. 

n The battle of Cannae fubjedled the mo ft powerful nations 
of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his intereft Graecia Magna 
with the city of Tarentum \ and fo wrefted, from the Romans, 
their moft ancient allies, among whom the 'Capuans held the 

This city, by the fertility of its foil, its advantage- 

long peace, had rofe to 


fir ft rank, 
ous fituation 


and the bleflings of a 


-great wealth and power. Luxury, and a flow of pleafures, the 
ufual attendants on wealth, had corrupted the minds of all its 


citizens, who, from their natural inclination, were but too 
much inclined to voluptuoufnefs and all excefles. 

Hannibal f made choice of this city for his winter-quar¬ 
ters. Here it was that his foldiers, who had fuftained the 
moft grievous toils, and braved the moft formidable dangers* 
were overthrown by delights and a profuflon of all things, 
into which they plunged with the greater eagernefs, as they, 


till then, had been ftrangers to them. Their courage was fo 
greatly enervated in this bewitching retirement, that all their 


m De St. Evrem 


n Liv. I. xxxiii n. 4 


18 


quum Graeci onmem fere oram 


cia deaudlis, obftderent, See. But after the Greeks had. by their colonies, poffef- 
fed themfelves of almoft all the maritime coaft, this very country, together with 

1a, &c, Cluver. Geograph. 1 . iii. c. 30. 
s exercitum in tedfis habuit: adverfus omnia hu- 


t 


Mag 


partem 


mala laepe ac d;u durantem, bonis inexpertum atque infuetum. Itaque quo 
mali vicerat vis, peroidere nimia bona ac voluptates immodicae, et eo impen 


jCus, quo avidius ex infolcntia in eas fe merfei 
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after-efforts were owing rather to the fame and fplendor of 
their former victories, than to their prefent ftrength. When 
Hannibal marched his fprces out of the city, one would have 

taken them for other ifien, and the reverfe of thofe who had 
fo lately marched into it. 


Accuftomed, during the winter 


feafon, to commodious lodgings, to eafe and plenty, they were 
no longer able to bear hunger, thirft, long marches, watch¬ 
ings, and the other toils of war : not to 


; not to mention that all obe¬ 
dience, all difeipline were entirely laid afide. 

I only tranferibe on this occafion from Livy, who, if he 
may be credited, thinks Hannibal’s flay at Capua a reproach 
to his conduct; and pretends, that he there was guilty of an 
infinitely greater error, than when. he neglected to march di- 

A 

really to Rome after the battle of Cannae. For this delay*, 
fays Livy, might feem only to have retarded his vi<ftory 5 where¬ 
as this laft mifcondu<ft rendered him abfolutely incapable of 
ever defeating the enemy. In a word, as Marcellus obfer- 
ved judioufly afterwards, Capua was to the Carthaginians and 
their general, what f Cannae had been to the Romans. There 
their martial genius, their love of difeipline were loft : There 
their former fame, and their almoft certain 



of future 

* 

glory, vanished at once And indeed, from thenceforth the 
affairs of Hannibal advanced to their decline by fwift fteps ; 
fortune declared in favour of prudence, and vi£fcory feemed 


now reconciled to the Remans. 

* 

I know not whether Livy has reafon to impute all thefe 
fatal confequences to the delicious abode of Capua. If we ex¬ 
amine carefully all the circumftances of this hiftory, we {hall 
fcarce be able to perfuade ourfelves, that the little progrels 
which was afterwards made by the arms of Hannibal, ought 

to be aferibed to Capua. It might, indeed, have been one 

* 

caufe, but this would be a very inconfiderable one: And the 

C c ij 


* Ilia enim cunftatio diftuliffe modo vidtoriamvideri potuit, hie errorvires ade- 
miffe ad vincendum. L,iv. 1. xxiii. n. 18. 

f Capuam Annibali Cannasfuiffe : ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi militarem difei- 
plinarn, ibi practeriti temporis fainam, ibi fpcm futuri extindtam. lav, 1. xxiii=. 
R. 4 S' 
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bravery with which the forces of Hannibal, afterwards de 


feated the armies of confuls and praetors 


the 


they 


took even in fight of the Romans ; their maintaining their 
conquefts fo vigor on fly, and haying fourteen years after this 
in Italy, in fpite of the Romans 5- all thefe circumftances mav 


3 


that Livy lays too great a ftrefs on the 


induce us to believ< 

delights of Capua, 

_ • 

The real caufe of the decay of Hannibal’s affairs, was owing 
to his want of neceffary recruits and fuccours from Carthage. 
0 After Mago’s fpeech, the Carthaginian fenate had judged it 


effary, in order for the carrying on the conquefts 


!taly 


to fend thither a confiderable reinforcement of Numidian 

horfe, forty elephants, and a thoufand talents; and to hire, in 
Spain, twenty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, to re¬ 
inforce their armies in Spain and Italy, p Neverthelefs, Ma- 
go could obtain an order but for twelve thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand five hundred horfe: And even, when he 
juft going to march to Italy with an army, fo much inferior to 
that which had been promifed him, he was countermanded 
and fent to Spain. So that Hannibal, after thefe mighty pro- 
mifes, had neither infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money fent 


was 


him ; but was left to his fhirts 


His 


army 


twenty-fix thoufand foot, and nine thoufand horfe 


reduced 
How 


could it be poflible for him, with fo inconfiderable 


an army, 


to feize, in an enemy’s country, on all the advantageous pofts; 
to awe his new allies, to preferve his old conquefts, and form 
new ones *, and to keep the field, with advantage, againft two 
armies of the Romans which were recruited every year ? This 
was the true caufe of the declenfton of Hannibal’s affairs, and 
of the ruin of thofe of Carthage. Was the part where Poly¬ 
bius treated this fubie<ft extant, we doubtlefs fliould find, that 


he lay 


a greater ftrefs 


caufe, than on the luxurious 


delights of Capua. 


The Transactions relating to Spain and Sardinia. 

q The two Scipio’s continued in the command of Spain, and 

• 1 

® Liv. I. xxiii.n. 13. P Ibid. n. 32. 

** A. M. 3790. A, Rom. 534. Liv, 1 . xxiii, n, %6 —30-*-*3a—-40,41, 
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tneir arms were making a confiderable progrefs there, when 
Afdrubal, who alone Teemed able to cope with them, received 
orders from Carthage, to march into Italy, to the relief of his 


brother 


Before he left Spain, he writ 


the fenate 


ice them of the abfolute neceftity of their fending a general 
his head, who had abilities fufficient for oppofing the Ro¬ 


mans. 


Imilcon was therefore fent thither with an army 


and 


Afdrubal fet but upon his march with his, in order to go and 


join his brother 


1 he news of his departure 


no fooner 


known, but the greateft part of Spain was fubjefled by the Sci 
pios. Thefe two generals, animated by fuch fignal fuccefs 
folved to prevent him, if poffible, from leavingSpain. They. 
fidered the danger to which the Romans would be expofed, if, 
being fcarce able to refill Hannibal only, they fliould be attack, 
ed by the two brothers, at the head of two powerful armies. 

purfued Afdrubal, and, coming up with that 


They therefoi 
general, forced hi 


fglit, again!! his inclination 


Afdru 


bal was overcome; and, fo far from being able to continue his 
11 ch foi Italy, he found that it would be impoilible for him 


to 


with any fafety in Sp 

The Carthaginians had no better fuccefs in Sardin 
figning to take advantage of fome rebellions they had 


De 


— 

thoufand m 


battle 


took a ftill greater number 


ed in that country, they loft 
fought againft the Romans, w 

of prifoners, among whom were Afdrubal furnamed Calvus 

Hanno, and Mago ", who were diilir.guilhed by their birth a: 
well as military exploits. 


The ill Success of Hannibal. The Sieges of Capua 

and Rome. 

r From Hannibal’s abode in Capua, the Carthaginian affairs 
m Italy no longer fupported their reputation. M. Marcellus, 
firlt as praetor, and afterwards as conful, had contributed very 
much to this revolution. He haralfed Hannibal’s army on 



* Not Hannibal’s brother* 
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every occafion, feized upon 


quarters, forced him to raife 


fieges, and even defeated him in feveral engagements ; fo that 
he was called the Sword of Rome, as Fabius had before been 


named its Buckler. 


s But what moft affe£ted the Carthaginian general, was, to 

ft 

fee Capua befieged by the Romans. In order therefore to 
preferve his reputation among his allies, by a vigorous fupport 
of thole who -held the chief rank as fuch, he flew to the re¬ 
lief of that city, brought forward his forces, attacked the 
Romans, and fought feveral battles to oblige them to raife the 
fiege. At laft, feeing all his meafures defeated, c he marched 
haftily towards Rome, in order to make a powerful diverfion. 
He had fome hopes, in cafe he could have an opportunity, in 
the firft confirmation, to ftorm fome part of the city, of draw-, 
ing the Roman generals with all their forces from the fiege 
of Capua, to the relief of their capital; at leaf! Jie flattered 
himfelf, that if, for the fake of continuing the fiege, they fhould 
divide their forces, their weaknefs might then offer an occa 
fion, either to the Capuans or himfelf, of engaging and de 
feating them. Rome was flruck, but not confounded. A pro 
pofal being made by one of the fenators, to recall all the ar¬ 
mies to fuccour Rome \ Fabius declared, that * it would be 
fhameful in them to be terrified, and forced to change their 
meafures upon every motion of Hannibal. They therefore 
contented themfelves with only recalling part of the army, and 
one of the generals, Q^Fulvius the proconful, from the fiege. 
Hannibal, after making fome devafiations, drew up his army 
in order of battle before the city, and the conful did the fame. 
Both fides were preparing to fignalize themfelves in a battle 
of which Rome was to be the recompence, "when a violent 
florin obliged them to feparate. They were no fooner re¬ 
turned to their refpedlive camps, but the face of the heavens 
grew calm and ferene. The fame happened frequently after 


* 


♦ 

wards \ infomuch that Hannibal, believing that there was fome 


5 


AoM. 3793. A. Rom. 537. 


c A. M. 3794. A. Rom. 538: 


* 


iofum effe terreri ac circumaei ad omnes Annibalis comminationcs*, 


Liv. 1. xxvi. 8, 
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that 


thing fupernatural in the event, faid, according to Livy, that 

fometimes # his own will, and fometimes fortune, would not 
fufFer him to take Rome. 

But the circumftances which moft furprifed and intimidat¬ 
ed him, was the news, that whilft he lay encamped at one of 
the gates at Rome, the Romans had lent out recruits for the 


army 


Sp 


:, the Romans had fent out recruits for the 
another gate; and, at the fame time, difpo- 


fed of the ground whereon his camp was pitched, notwith 
landing which it had been fold for its full value. So bare 


So bare 


faced a contempt ftung Hannibal 


the quick : He therefore 


the other fide, expofed to fale the fhops of the goldfmiths 
round the Forum. After this bravado he retired, and, in his 


march, plundered the rich temple of the goddefs Feronia-j*. 
Capua, thus left to itfelf, held out but very little long 


After that fuch of its fenators 


had the chief hand in 


the Rom 


t 

and confequently could not expedl; any quarter from 
mans, had put themfelves to a truly tragical death 
' furrendered at difcretion. The fuccefs of this liege. 


the city furrendered at difcretion. The fuccefs of this liege, 
which, by the happy confequences wherewith it was attend¬ 
ed, proved decilhe, and gave the Romans a vilible fuperiority 


over 


the Carthag 


difplayed, at the fame time, how 


formidable the power of the Romans was, |j when they under 


took to punifh their perfidious allies 


and the feeble protec 
C c iiij 


Annibalis fertur, potiundae fibi urbis Romae, modo mentem 


fortunam 


I-iv. 1. xxvi. n. 11. 


t Feronia was the goddefs of groves, and there was one with a tempi 


mountain 


(hipped, fays, that a facrifice was 


burning coals. There 


walked 


with a crown 






i Vilius 


country might expedl from 


mans, prevailed with twenty-feven fenators to go with hi] 
where, after eating a plentiful dinner, and heating themfelve 
drank poifon. Then, taking their lafl farewell, fome withdre 
fes, others ftaid with Virius: and all exnired hefnrp ihp o-nfpc 


Romans 


Liv. 1. xxvi. n. 13,14. 


Confeflio 


Annibale auxiiii ad receptos in fidem 


6 
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which Hannibal could afford his friends, at a time when 


they moll wanted 


s 

r 

The Defeat and Death of the 'Tivo Scipios in Spain. 

u The face of affairs was very much changed in Sp 
Carthaginians had three armies in that country; one 


The 


ed by Afdrubal, the fon of Gifr 


command- 

the fecond by Afdrubal, 
fon of Hamilcar ; and a third under Mago, who had joined the 

firfl Afdrubal. ihe two Scipios, Cneus and Publius, were for 

g their foi ces, and attacking the enemv fcparately, which 

dingly was agreed that 

and thirty thoufand 


was the caufe of their 


It 


ac 


Cneus with a finall number of Roma 
Ccltiberians, fhould march againft Afdrubal the fon of Hamil 


car; whilll Publius, with the remainder of the forces com- 


pofed of Rom 


LX 


and tne allies of Italy, fhould advance againfk 


2 other two generals 

Publius was vanquished firfl. To the two leaders whom he 
had to oppofe, Mafiniffa, elated with the vi&ories he had lately 


gained 


Syphax, joined himfelf 


9 


and 


be foon fol 

The 


armies 


lowed by Indibilis, a powerful Spamfh prince. 

came to an engagement. The Romans, being thus attacked on 
all ndes at once, made a brave ref fiance as long as they had 
their general at their head ; but the moment he fell, the few 
troops which had efcaped the daughter, fecured themfelves by 

flight. 


The three victor 
Cneus, in order to 


o 


marched immediately in quell of 


put an end to the 


was already more than half 


by his defeat 


He 


quifhed, by the defertion of 


his allies, who all forfook him; and left, to the Rom 


a 


important inflruflion 


generals 


let their own forces; 


be exceeded in number by thofe of foreigners. He guefed 

brother was fain, and his- army defeated, upon feeing 


fuch great bodies of tl 


enemy 


He furvived him but 




u A. M. 3793. A. Rom. 7. Liv. 1 . xxv, n. 32—39. 

Id quickm cavendum Temper Romanis ducibuserit, cxcmplaque haec vere pro 


documentis habenda. Ne ita externis credant auxiliis, ut non p} 
runique propria virium in caflris habeant. biv. n. 33. 
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a fliort time, being killed in tbe engagement. Tliefe two great 


men were equally lamented by their citizens and allies; and 

the Spaniards bewailed their memory, becaufe of the juftice an4 
moderation of their conduct. 


Thefe vail countries feemed now inevitably loft 5 but the va¬ 
lour of L. Marcius*, a private officer of the Equeftrain order, 
prefervecl them to the Romai s. Shortly after this, the youngey 
Scipio was fent thither, who greatly revenged the death of his 

father and uncle, and reftored tiie affairs of the Romans in 

♦ 

Spain, to their former flourifhing condition. 


Phe Defeat and Death of Asdrubal . 

x One unforefeen defeat ruined all the meafures, and blafted 

all the hopes of Hannibal with regard to Italy. The confuls 

of this year, which was the eleventh of the ftcond Punic war, 

(for I pafs over feveral events for brevity fake) were C. Clau- 

(iius Nero, and M. Livius. The latter had for his province, 

the Cifalpm Gaul 3 where he was to oppole Afdrubal, who, it 

was reported, was preparing to pafs the Alps. The former 

commanded in the country of the Brutians, and in Lucania 

that is, in the oppoflte extremity of Italy, and was there making 
head againft Hannibal. 

The paftage of the Alps gave Afdrubal very little trouble 

m • y 

becaufe his brother had cleared the way for him, and all the 
nations were difpofed to receive him. Some tune after this, he 
difpatched couriers to Hannibal, but they were intercepted. 
Nero found by their letters, that Afdrubal was haftening to 
join his brother in Umbria. In a conjuncture of fo delicate 
and important a nature as this, when the fafety of Rome lay 
pit ftake, he thought himfelf at liberty to difpenfe with the efhW 
blifhed rules f of his duty, for the welfare of his country. In 



Uv, 1. xxvii 



* He attacked the Carthaginians, who had divided themfelves into two camps 
and were fecnre, as they thought, from any immediate attempt of the Romans; 

killed thirty feven thoufand of them; took one thoufand eight hundred prifoners* 
and brought off immenfe plunder. L,iv. xxv. n. 39. 

t Nq general was allowed to leave his own province, to go into that of an^ 
•ther. 
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confeqnence of this, it was his opinion, that fuch a bold and 
unexpe&ed blow ought to be ftruck, as might be capable of 
ftriking terror into the enemy •, by marching to the relief of 
his colleague, in order for them to charge Afdrubal unexpeaed- 
ly with their united forces. This defign, if the feveral circum- 
ftances of it were thoroughly examined, will appear exceeding 
remote from imprudence. To prevent the two brothers from 
joining their armies, was to fave the ftate. Very little would 
be hazarded, even though Hannibal fhould be informed of the 
ablence of the conful. From his army, which confifted of 
forty-two thoufand men, he drew out but feven thoufand for 
his own detachment, which indeed were the flower of his 


troops, but 
them. 


the fame time 


a very inconfiderable part of 


The reft remained in the camp, which was advantage 
oufly fltuated, and ftrongly fortified. Now could it be fuppofed 
that Hannibal would attack, 
thirty-five thoufand men ? 


% 


and force a camp, defended by 


Nero fet out without giving his foldiers the leaft notice of 
his defign. When he advanced fo far, that it might be com¬ 
municated without any danger, he told them, that he was lead¬ 
ing them to certain viftory: That, in war, all things depended 
upon reputation; th^t the bare rumour of their arrival would 
difconcert all the me&fures of the Carthaginians \ and that the 
whole honour of this battle would fall to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and joined the 


other conful 


the night, but did 


pitch feparate camps, 


the better to impofe upon the enemy. The troops which were 
newly arrived joined thofe of Livius. The army of Porcius 


the 


the praetor was incamped near that of the conful, and in 
morning a council of war was held. Livius was of opinion, 
that it might be proper to allow the troops fome days to refrefti 


hemfelves 


but Nero befought him 


by delay 


enterprife to which difpatch only could give fuccefs; and to 
take advantage of the error of the enemy, as well abfent as 
prefent. This advice was complied with, and accordingly the 
fignal for battle was given. Afdrubal, advancing to his fore- 


moft ranks, difeovered bv feveral 


cumftances, that freik 
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troops were arrived; and he did not doubt but that they be- 
longed to the other conful. This made him conje&ure, that 
his brother had fuftained a confiderable lofs, and, at the fame 
time, fear, that he was come too late to his afliftance. 

After making thefe rebellions, he caufed a retreat to be 
founded, and his army began to march in great diforder. Night 
overtaking him, and his guides deferting, he was uncertain 
what way to go. He marched, at random, along the banks of 
the river Metaurus*, and was preparing to crofs it, when the 
three armies of the enemy came up with him. In this extre¬ 
mity, he faw it would be impoffible for him to avoid coming 
to an engagement; and therefore did all things which could 
be expeaed from the prefence of mind and valour of a great 
captain. He feized an advantageous poll, and drew up his forces 
on a narrow fpot, which gave him an opportunity of polling 
his left wing, the weakefl part of his army, in fuch a manner 
that it could neither be attacked in front, nor charged in flank; 
and of giving to his main battle and right wing a greater depth 
than front. After this hafly difpofition of his forces, he poll¬ 
ed himfelf in the center, and firlt marched to attack the ene¬ 
my’s left wing ; well knowing that all was at Hake, and that he 
mull either conquer or die. The battle lailed a long time, 
and was obllinately difputed by both parties. Afdrubal, efpe- 
ciaiiy, fignalized himfelf in this engagement, and added new 
glory to that he had already acquired by a feries of fhining 
actions. He led on his foldeirs, trembling and quite difpirited, 
againll an enemy fuperior to them both in numbers and refoln- 
tion. He animated them by his words, fupported them by his 
example, and, with intreaties and menaces, endeavoured to 
bring back thofc who fled; till, at lail, feeing that victory 
declared.for the Romans, and being unable to furvive the lofs 
of fo many thoufand men, who had quitted their country to* 
follow his fortune, he rulhed at once into the mid ft of a Ro¬ 
man cohort, and there died in a manner worthy the fon of 
Hamilcar, and the brother of Hannibal. 


* Now called Mctaro. 
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n 


was the moft bloody battle the Carthag 


had 


fought during this war : And, whether we confider the death 
of the general, or the daughter made of the Carthaginian 
forces, it may be looked upon as a reprifal for the battle of Can- 

The Carthaginians loft fifty-five thoufand men * and fix 


n ae. 


thoufand were taken prifoners. The Romans loft eigl 


fand 


Thefe were fo weary of killing, that fome perfon telling 
Livius, that he might very eafily cut to pieces a body of the e* 
ncmy who were flying : “It is fit,” fays he, “that fome fhould 
“ furvive, in order that they may carry the news of this ded¬ 


ans. 


“ feat to the Carthagin 

Nero fet out upon his march, on the very night which fol 
lowed the engagement. Through all places where he pafied 


in his return, fliouts of joy and loud acclam 

him, inftead of thofe fears and uneafinefies v 
had occafioned. 


He arrived in his camp the fixth day 


itions welcomed 

hich his coming 

Aft 


dnibal’s head being thrown into that of the Cartha 


formed Hannibal of his brother 




nhappy fate. Hannibal 


perceived, by this cruel ftroke, the fortune of Carthage : “ It 
is none, fays hef, “ I will no longer fend triumphant meft 


?C 


once 


«€ 


fages to Carthage.' In lofing Afdrubal, I have loft at 
all my hope, all my good fortune.” He afterwards retired 


the 


of the 


ountry of the Br 


wher 


he 


ailembled all his forces, who found it a very difficult mattei 
fiibfift there, as no provifions were fent them from Carthag 


Sc IP JO conquers all Spa 


Is appointed CONSUL and fails 


into Africa . Hannibal is recalled. 

The fate of arms was not more propitious to the Cartlia 


y A. M. 5799. A. Rom. 543. Polyb. 1 . xi. p. 150. et I. xiv. p. 677 


ct I. xv. p. 689—694. I.iv. ], xxviii. n. 1 
n. 24-—36. 1. xxx. n. 20—28. 


4 


16 


33 


40 


687. 

46. 1. xxix. 


According to Polybius, the lofs amounted but to ten thoufand men, and tlia 
of the R oinans to two thoufand, 1 . xi p. 870. edit. Gronov. 

f Horace makes him fpeak thus, in the beautiful ode where this defeat is de 
feribed. 

Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 


Mittam 


Occidit, occidit 


Spes omnis et fortuna noftri 

Nominis, Afdrubale interempta 


Ub. vi. Od. 4a 
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gimans in Spain. The prudent vivacity of young Scipio had 
reftored the Roman affairs in that country to their former 
Rourifhing Rate, as the courageous flownefs of Fabius had be* 


fore done Italy 


The three Carthag 


Alclrubal fon of GHgo, Hanno, and Mag 


generals in Sp 


I 


having been de 


feated with their numerous armies, by the Romans, in feverai 
engagements, Scipio at laft poffeffed himfelf of Spain, and fub- 


jetfted it 


ely to the Roman power. It 


at this 





that Mafinifta. a 


e 


the Roman 
nians. 


ery powerful African prince, went over to 


and Svph 


the contrary, to the Carthag 


z Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared conful, being 
then thirty years of age. He had P. Licinius Craffus for his 


olleag 


Sicily 


allotted to Scip 


h permiftlon for 
nient. He fet out 


him to crofs into Africa, if he found it conve 
with all imaginable expedition for his province ; whilft his col 
league was to command in the country whither Hannibal wa 


retired 


The taking of New Carthag 


where Scipio had difplayed 


all the prudence, the courage and capacity which could 1 
been expected from the greateft generals, and the conqueft of 
all Spam, were more than follicient to. immortalize his name : 
But he had confidered thele only as fo many fteps by which 
he was to climb to a nobler enterprife, and this was the con- 

Accordingly he crofTed over thither, and 


queft of Africa 


ide it the feat of the war. 

The devaluation of the country; the fiege of Utica 
: ftrongeft cities of Africa; the entire defeat of the 


of 


mies under Syph 


by Scij 


and Afdrubal, whofe camp was burned 


and afterwards the taking Sypl 


foner, who was the moft powerful refource 


himfelf pri 


the Carthag 


had left; all thefe things forced them at laft to turn their 
thoughts to peace. They thereupon deputed thirty of their 
principal fenators, who were felectcd for that purpofe 
the powerful body at Carthage, called the 


out of 


council of the 


2 A, M. 3800. A. Rom, 544, 
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“ hundred 




Being introduced into the Roman general 


they all threw themfelves proftrate on the earth 


fuch 




was 


the cuftom of their country, fpoke to him in terms of great 
fiibmifiion, accufing Hannibal as the author of all their cala¬ 
mities, and promising in the name of the fenate, an implicit 
obedience to whatever the Romans fhould' pleafe to ordain. 
Scipio anfwered, that though he was come into Africa, not for 
peace but conquefl:, he would' however grant them a peace, 
upon condition that they fhould deliver up all the prifoners 
and deferters to the Romans \ that they fhould recall their 


armies out of Italy and Gaul; fhould 


fet foot again 


Spain; fhould 


of all the iftands between Italy and 


Africa; fhould deliver up all their fhips, twenty excepted, to 
the vidlor \ fhould give to the Romans five hundred thoufand 
bufhels of wheat, three hundred thoufand of barley, and pay 
fifteen thoufand talents : That in cafe they were pleafed with 
thefe conditions, they then, he faid, might fend ambaffodors 
to the fenate. 

this was only to gain time, till Hannibal fhould be returned. 
A truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, who immedi¬ 
ately fent deputies to Rome, and at the fame time an exprefs 
to Hannibal, to order his return into Africa, 

a He was then, as was obferved before, iri the extremity of 


The Carthaginians feigned a compliance, but 


Italy. 


Here he received the orders from Carthage, which he 


could not liften to without groans, and almoft tears ; and was 

exafperated almofi: to madnefs, to fee himfelf thus forced to 

* 

quit his prey. Never banifhed man # fhowed fo much regret 
at leaving his native country, as Hannibal did in going out of 
that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes wifhfully to Italy, 
accufing gods and men of his misfortunes, and calling down a 
thoufand curfes, fays *j- Livy, upon himfelf for not having 



a 


A. M. 3802. A. Rom. 546. 


X 

I 

I 

l 


* Raro quenquam alium patriam exilii caufa relinquentem magis moeftuffl 
abiiiTe ferunt, quam Annibalem hoftium terra excedentem. Refpexiffe faepe 
Italiae littora, et deos hominefque accufantem, in fe quoque ac fuum ipfius caput 


» 


execratum, “ Quod non cruentum ab Cannenfi vidtoria militem Romani duxiflet. 
JLiv. 1 . xxx. n. 20 . 

f Livy fuppofes, however, that this delay was a capital error in Hannibal 
which he himfelf afterwards regretted. 

I 


* 
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marched his foldiers direflly to Rome, after the battle of 

* 

Cannae, whilft they were ftill reeking; with the blood of its 


citizens. 


At Rome, the fenate, greatly diffatisfied with the excufes 
made by the Carthaginian deputies, in juftification of their 
republic, and the ridiculous offer of their adhering, in its 
name, to the treaty of Lutatius; thought proper to refer 
the decifion of the whole to Scipio, who, being on the fpot, 

could beft judge what conditions bell fuited the welfare of the 
Hate. 



About the fame time, O flavins the praetor failing from Si¬ 
cily with two hundred veffels of burden, was attacked near 
Carthage by a furious llorm which difperfed all his fleet. The 
citizens not bearing to fee fo rich a prey efcape them, demand¬ 
ed importunately that the Carthaginian fleet might fail out and 
feize it. The fenate, after a faint reflftance, complied. Af- 
drubal failing out of the harbour, feized the great eft part of 

the Roman Ihips, and brought them to Carthage, although the 
truce was ftill fubflfting. 

Scipio fent deputies to the Carthaginian fenate, to complain 
pf this, but they were little regarded. Hannibal’s approach 
had revived their courage, and filled them with great hopes. 
The deputies were even in great danger of being ill treated by 
the populace. They therefore demanded a convoy, which was 
granted, and accordingly two Ihips of the republic attended 
them. But the magiftrates, who were abfolutely againft peace, 
and determined to renew the war, gave private orders to Af- 
drubal, who -v^as with the fleet near Utica, to attack the Ro- 


# 

man galley when it fhould arrive in the river Bagrada near the 
Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered to leave them. 
He obeyed the order, and fent out two gallies againft the am- 
baffadors, who neverthelefs made their efcape, but with diificul- 



♦ 
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thaginians, from a perfualion that they were not notfr to expedf 


a oeace. 




At the fame time Radius and. Fulviu 


9 


who carried the full 


powers with which the fehate and people of Rome had invefted 


Scipio, arrived 


Carthage.. As the Carthag 


the camp, accompanied by the dep 


of 


had not 


truces but violated the law of nations, in the 


hly infringed 


the Roman)ambafladoi 


perfon of 


it was 


al that 


then- principals 


ihauld order the Carthagmum. deputies to be feized byway of 



prifal 


However 


\ 


cipio^, more attentive to the Roman 


& 


erohty, than to the demerits of the Carthag 


, in or 


der not to deviate from the principles and maxims of his own 


countrymen, nor his own character, difiniffed the dep 


without offering them the leaft injdry. So aftonMhing an in 


fiance °f moderation, and at fuch a juncture, terrified the Car 


thaginians, -'and even put therii to the blufli; and jnackfem 


V - 


nital himfelf entertain a .ftill higher idea of a general, who 



the difhonourable practices of h 


enemies 


9 


ppofed only 


re&itude and greatnefs of foul, that was hill more worthy of 


admiration, than all his military 


In the mean time, Hannibal, being ftrongly importuned by 


his fellow-citizens, advanced forward into the 


and 


•7 


arriving at Zama, which is five days march from Carthag 


he there pitched his camp. He thence fi 


ferve the poflure of the Romans 



to ob 


Scipio, having feized thefe 


fo far from punilhing them, only commanded them to be led 


about the Roman camp, in order that they might take 


act furvey of it, and then fent them back to Hannibal 


The 


latter knew 


y well whence fo noble an afliirance flowed 


After the Arrange reverfes he had met with, he no long 


peded that fortune would again be propitious. W ! hi 1 fr every 


one was exciting him to 



k9T 


give battle, himfelf only meditated 


peace. He fla.ttered himlelf that the conditions of it would 


** 


(& 


<xB 


1 


i 


Quibu 


y * 1 . xv. p. 965. edit. Gronov; 




t 


* *• 


etiam jus -gentium 


gatis violatum effet; tamen fe nihil nec inftitutis populi Romani netfuls mpribus 


ndignum in iis fadurum efle. Liv. 1 xxx. n. 2 $ 


2 


* 1 

► 
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be more honourable for him 


as he was at the head of 


an 


appear 


army, and as the fate of arms might hill 

A ^ a, 

He therefore fent to defire an interview with Scip 
accordingly was agreed to, and the time and place fixed 


which 


4 

The Interview between Hannibal and. S,.ipio in Affrica 


. followed by a Ba'TTLE . 

These two generals, who were pot only the moft j 

own age, but worthy of being ranked wi 


Iluftri 


cus of their 


the 


moft renowned princes and warriors that had ever lived 


ing at the place appointed, continued 


fome time in a d 




e P 


filence, as though they were aftonifhed, and ftruck with a mu 
tual admiration at the light of each other. At laft Hannibal 
fpoke ; and, after having praifed Scipio in the moft artful and 


delicate manner, he gave 


vages of the war, and the calamiti 


ery lively defeription of 


volved both_ the vieftors and the 
him, not to fufter himfelf 
his victories. 


in which it had 


in 


He reprefented 


ever he might have hitherto been 


emble at 'the 


quifhed. He conjured 
be dazzled by the fplendor of 
} him, that how fuccefsful fo- 

ought, however, to 


he 


nftancy of fortune: That without 


far back for examples, he himfelf, who was then 


him, was 


glaring proof of this : That Scq 


fp 



t* 


was at that 


time what himfelf, Hannibal, had been 


a 


Cann 


cx 


That he 


giit 


Thraly 


and 


than himfelf had done, and confent to 
his power to propofe the cond 


make a better ufe of opportunity 


peace, now it was in 


of 


He concluded 


with, declaring, that the Carthaginians would willingly reilgn 
Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, .and all the iflands between Africa and 
Italy, to the Romans. That they muft be forced, fince fuch 
was the will of the gods, to confine themfelv 
whi 1ft they fhould fee the Romans ext* 


Af 


the moft 


obedience to theii 


extending their .conquefts 
remote regions, and obliging all nations to pay 


Scipio anfwered in few words, but not with lefs dignity. He 


Volume I. 


13 d 


a 


11. 29 


A. M. 3803, A. Rom. 547, Polyb. 1 . xv, p. 69^ 
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Liv. I, jxx 
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reproached the Carthaginians for their perfidy, in plundering, 
the Roman gallies before the truce was expired. He imputed 
to them only, and to their injuflice, all the calamities with 
which the two wars had been attended. After thanking 
Hannibal for the admonition he gave him, with regard to the 
uncertainty of human events, he concluded with defiring him 

to accept of the 
which, he ob- 


to 


to prepare for battle, unlefs he chofe rather 
conditions that had been already propofed \ 

ferved, fome others would be added, in order to punifh the 
Carthaginians for their having violated the truce. 

Hannibal could not prevail with himfelf to accept thefe con¬ 
ditions, and the generals left one another, with the refolution 
to decide the fate of Carthage by a general battle. Each com¬ 


mander 


exhorted his troops to fight valiantly 


Hannibal e 


numerated the victories he had gained 


the Romans, the 


generals he had flain, the armies he had cut to pieces. Scip 


represented to his foldiers 


> 


quells of both the Sp 


> 


his fuccefTes 


Africa, and the tacit confeflion the 


themfelves made of their weaknefs, by thus coming to fue for 


pe 


All this he 



# with the tone 



of 


queror. Never were motives more prevalent to prompt troops 
to behave gallantly. 


rpi • 

I 111S 


day was to complete the glory of 


the one or the other of the generals; and to decide whether 
Rome or Carthage was to prefcribe laws to all other nations. 


I fliall not undertake 


be the order of the battle,. 


5 


nor the valour of the forces on both fides. The reader will 
naturally fuppofe, that two fuch experienced generals did not 
forget any circumflance, which could 
tory. The Carthaginians, 


afl 


ibute to the 


a very obllinate hgl 


/ 


ged to fly, leaving twenty thoufand men on the field of 

1 

were taken by the 


battle, and th 


lil 


number -of prifoners 


Roman 


Hannibal efcaped in the tumult, and entering Car 


thage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and 


tl 


citi 


ns had no other cho 


ce left, but to accept of peace 
on any conditions. Scipio bellowed great eulogiums on Han-- 


* Cclfus haec corporc vultuquc ita lacto, ut viciffe jam crcderes, diccbat 
1 . xxx. n. 53. 
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nibal, chiefly with regard to his capacity in taking advantages, 
his manner or drawing up his army, and giving out his orders 
m the engagement; and he affirmed, that Hannibal had this 


day furpafied himfelf, 
his valour and conduct 


CL 


1 though the luccefs had not anfwered 


With regard to himfelf, he well knew how to make a pro¬ 
per advantage of the victory, and the confternation with which 
he had filled the enemy. He commanded one of his lieute- 

nants to march his land-army to Carthage, whilfl himfelf pre¬ 
pared to fail the fleet thither. 

He was not far from the city, when he met a veflel covered 
with dreamers and olive-branches, bringing ten of the moft 
confiderabie perfons of the fate, as ambaffadors to implore his 
clemency. However, he difmiffied them without making any 
anfwer, and bid them come to him at Tunis, where he ffiould 
halt. The deputies of Carthage, being thirty in number, came 
to him at the place appointed, and fued for peace in the mofl: 
jubmiffive terms. He then called a council there, the majo¬ 
rity of which were for razing Carthage, ^nd treating the in¬ 
habitants with the utmofl feverity. But the conflderation of 
the time which mud; neceflarily be employed before fo ftrong- 
ly fortified a city could be taken ; and Scipio’s fear, led: a fuc- 
ceflbr might be appointed him whilfl he ffiould be employed 
in the flege, made him incline to clemency. 


A Peace concluded between the CARTHAGINIANS and the 


R 0 MA A 


The End of the Second Punic TP a 


b 


thag 


The conditions of the peace di(dated by Scipio to the Car 




mans were, 
free, and prefer 


cc 


That the Carthaginians fhould continue 


their laws, th 


and the 


«c 


ties theV pofieffed in Afi 


befo 


the 


war 


That they 


xx 


xc 




ic 


fhould deliver up to the Romans all deferters, flaves, and 
captives belonging to themall their fliip 

remes 5 all their tame elephants, and that they fhould not 
train up any more for 


except ten tri 


war 


That they fliould 


make 


XX 


w ar 


of Afr 


nor even 


th 


ithout fid 


\ 

b Polyb. I. xv. p. 704 


D d ij 


7°7 


Liv. . xxx, 11. jC 
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CC 


cc 


€C 




€C 


obtaining leave for that purpofe from the Roman people 
Snould reftore to Mafinifia all they had dilpoilefled either 
him or his anceflors of—Should furnifh money and corn to 
the Roman auxiliaries, till their ambafladors fhould be re- 

—Should pay to the Romans ten thou- 


turned from Rome 


fancl Euboic talents # of diver 


(C 


* 

in fifty annual payments 




and give an hundred hofiages, who fliould be nominated by 
Scipio. And in order that they might have time to fend 




(C 




And 

Rome, it was agreed to grant them a truce, upon condi 
a that they fliould refiore the lhips taken during the for 


mer. witnout which they 


“ or peace.” 


expert either 


When the deputies were returned to Cartha 


before the fenate the conditions dictated by Sen 


je, they laid 
o. But they 

appeared fo intolerable to Giigo, that riling up, he made a 
fpeech, in order to diiTuade his citizens from accepting a peace 


fuch lhameful 


Hannibal, provoked at the calmnefs 


with which fuch an orator was.heard, took Gifgo by the 




A behaviour fo outrageou 

city like Carthag 




of 


fr 


and dragged him. from his feat, 
and fo remote from the manners 
raifed an univerfal murmur. Hannibal himfelf was vexed when 
he reflected on what he had done, and immediately made 

apology for it. « As I left,” fiiys he, “ your city at nine year 


an 


Cf 


a 


a 




of age, and did not return to it till after thirty-fix years ab 

fence, I had full leifure to learn the arts of war, and flatter 
myfelf that I have made fome 

for your laws and cuftoms, it 


improvement 


As 




onder I am ignor 


of them, and I therefore defire you to inflruct me 

Ten thoufand Attic talents make thirty millions French money 

fomething more than twenty 


it 


Te 


thoufand livrcs : Becaufe, according to Budaeus, the Euboic talent is equivalent 

l , , r r. r* • 


whereas the Attic talent is worth 


mma 


According to Budaeus, the Euboic talent is 


Englifh money 


5 b 


Englifh 


Confequcntly 10,000 Euboic talents make 


So that the Carthaginians paid annually 

This calculation is as near the truth as it can well be brought, the Euboic talents 


56 Minae. 
L,. 0,000,175. 
1., 750,000. 
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under of con 


eluding 


peace 


He added 


that they ought to thank the 




ods for having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace 
ven on thefe conditions. He difeovered to them the great 


importance of their uniting 


opinion ; and of not giving 


opportunity, by their divifions, for the people to take an affair 


of this nature under their cognizance 


The whole city came 


over to this opinion, and accordingly the peace was accepted 
The fenate made Scipio fatisfa&ion with regard to the fhipi 


demanded by him ; and 


a 


fter obtaining a truce for three 


months, they fent ambaffadors to Rome 
Thefe Carthaginians, who were all ver 
and dignity, were admitted immediately 
bal, furnamed Hoedus. who wjk ^ ; 


o 


ble for thei 


y 


tted immediately to audience. Afdru- 
who was hill an irreconcileable enemy 


cufed 


Hannibal and his faction, fpoke fir ft; and after havin-r 


the bed: of his power, the p 




imputing the rup 
Tons, he added. 


the amb 


ople of Carthage, by 
fome particular per- 


he added, that, had the Carthaginians lihened 


to his 


counfels, and thofe of Hanno, they would 


h 


O 


the Romans the peace foi 


been able 


hi 


n 


fue 


But 


ey now were obbVed 




continued he. “ 




found together 

o 


fdem and profi 


O 


are 


The Romans 


invincible 






becaufe they never fuffer themfelves to be blinded by good 


fortune 


1C 


wife 


cc 


ane. And it would be furprifing fhould they act 
• Succcfs aazzles thole only to whom it is new a 
1; whereas the Romans are fo much accuhomed 1 


cc 


CC 


CC 


CC 


quer, that they are almoft inlenlible to 
tory; and it may be laid for their glory 
tended their empire, in fome meafurc, 
mty they have lhown to the conquerec 


of 


T7 1 /> 

V 


have lh 


by 


cc 


queft itlelf. 


con 




The other 


ffado 


fi 


moi 


plaintive tone of voice, and reprefented the calamitous hate 




Rarofimul hominibus bonam fortunnm bcnair.qu 


Romanum eo invuflum efle, quod in ietundis rebus faperc ct confulerc nr eminent. 

Et hcrcle mirandum fuifle fi aider facerent. Ex infclentia, quihus nova bona for- 

tuna fit, impot. ntes lactitia infanire : Populo Romano ufiata ac propc obfoleta ex 

victoria gaudia effe ; ac plus per.e parccndo vials, quam vincciido', imperium aux- 
ilie. Eiv, 1. xxx. n. 4 2 . 
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which Carthage was going to be reduced, and the grandeur 

and power from which it was fallen. 

The fenate and people being equally inclined to peace, fent 

full powers to Scipio to conclude it; left the conditions to that 

general, and permitted him to march back his army, after the 
treaty fhouid be concluded. 

I he am ballad or s defired leave to enter the city, to redeem 
fome of their prifoners, and they found about two hundred 
whom they defired to ranfom. But the fenate fent them to 


ocipio, with orders that they ihould be rehored without 
pecuniary conlideration, in cafe a peace fhouid be concluded 


any 


The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambalfadors 

eluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he himfelf had 
feribed. 


pr 


iliey then delivered up to him more than live hun 


ed fhips, all which he bu 


abl 


fight of Carthage: A lam 




fight to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city! He fn 


oh the heads of the allies of the Batin name, and 


hang 


all 


the citizens who were furrendered up to him, as deferte 
Vv hen the time for the payment of the firft tax impofed by 
the treaty was expired, as the funds of the government were 
exhaufted by this lorrg and expenfive war; the difficulty which 
would be found to levy fo great a fum, threw the fenate into a 
melancholy filence, and many could not refrain even from tears. 
It is laid that Hannibal, laughing, was reproached by Afdrubal 
Hoedus, for thus intuiting his country in its 


he had brought upon 




for my heart to be feen, and that 


ry in its affliction, which 

Were it poffible,” fays Hannibal, 


CC 


N 


clearly 


my 


cc 


C€ 




nance; you would then find that this laughter which offends 
fo much, flows not from an intemperate joy, but from a 
mind almoft diilrac ted with the public calamities. But is this 

lauphter 


&c 


more unfeafbnable than your unbecoming 




sc 


hhen, then ought you to have wept, when your arms were 

taken from you, your fliips burnt, and you 


glorioufl 
were forbid 


to engage in any for 


Th 


was the 


(( 


sc 


1 


ublic 


blow which laid us profir 
calamity, fo far only as 


6C 


■W e are fenfible of the 
have a .pcrfonal 


the lofs Ol our money gives us the moil poignant 


T 
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fo: row. Hence 


was 


* Z 


£' £ 


ZC 


, that when our city was made the 
L-m* of the victor; when it was left difarmed and defence- 

9 

I d's anvidft {•> mmy powerful nations of Africa, who had at 

* 

that time taken the field, not a groan, not a figh was heard. 
But now, when you are called on for a poll-tax, you bewail 


“ and lament as if all were loft. Alas! I only wifh that the 
“ fubjetft of this day’s fear, does not foon appear to you the 


CC 


leaft of your misfortunes 




Scip 


10, after 


all things were concluded, embarked, in order 


to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, through crowds of 


peopl 


whom curiofttyhad drawn together to behold his march 


The moil magnificent triumph that Rome had ever feen was 
decreed him, and the furname of Africanus was beftowed upon 


this great man; an honour till then unknown, no perfons be 
fore him having aftumed the name of a vanquifhed nation 
c Such was the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, after ha¬ 
ving lafted feventeen years. 




AJJjort Reflection on the Government of Carthage, m 

the Time of the Second Punic War. 

I shall conclude the particulars which relate to the fecond 
Punic war, with a reflection of d Polybius, which will fhow 
the difference between the two commonwealths. It may be 
affirmed, in fome meafure, that at the beginning of the fecond 
Punic war, and in Hannibal’s time, Carthage was in its de¬ 
cline. The flower of its youth, and its fprightly vigour, 
already diminifhed. It had begun to fall from its exalted pitch 


wei 


5 


and was inclining 


its 


nvards its ruin : Whereas Rome 

# 

bloom and ftrength of life, and 


of powei 

was then, as it were, in 

fvvdftly advancing to the conqueft of the univerfe. The reafoi 
of the declenfion of the one, and the rife of the other, is taken 
by Polybius, from the different form of government eftabliflied 

:hs, at the time we are now {peaking 


* 


in tliefe commonweal 


of. At Carthage, the common people had feized upon the 
fovereign authority with regard to public affairs, and the a d- 

A. M. 3804. A. Carth. 646, A. Rom. 548. Ant. J. C. aoo. 
d Lib. vi. p. 493, 494. 
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of their ancient men 


to; 


magiftrates were no long 




a 


* < ' 




tranfacled by intrigue and cab 


i 


v • 




of the artifices which the faction 


J i 


employed, during the whole time of his c^mm-md, to perplex 
linn 5 the fingle infiance of burning the Roman f \.ifels during 
a truce, a perfidious adtion to which the common people com¬ 
pelled the fen ate to lend their name and aifiiiance, is a proof of 

very time, the 


Polybius’s affe 


paid the higheft regard 


Ro 


body compofed of the great efi fa< 
liliened to and revered as oracles 


On the contrary, at this 


Roman p 


efpecially in that par 
magifirates. e A 


to their fenate, that is, to a 

;es; and their old men were 

It is well known that the 
pie were exceedingly jealous of their authority, and 


of 


give the firft 


it which related to the elediion of 
of young men, who by lot were to 


, which generally diredled all the refi, had 

On the bare remonfirance N of Fabius % 

in a tempefi, like that 


nominated two confuls. 
who reprefented to the people, that 

with which Rome was then ftruggling, the ablefl pilots ought 


be chofen to freer their common fhip, the republic : 
s, I fay, the century returned to their fuffrages, and 

Polybius, from this difparity of gov 


upon 


nated other confuls 


ment, infers, that a people, thus guided by the prudence of 
old men, could not fail of prevailing over a ftate which was 
governed wholly by the giddy multitude. And indeed, the 


Romans, under the guidance of the wife counfels of their fenate, 
gained at lad the fuperioritv with regard to the war confidered 
m general, though they were defeated in feveral particular en¬ 
gagements y and efrabiifhed their power and grandeur on the 
ruin of their rivals. 


e Uv. I. xxiv. n. 8, 9. 

* ^H lllbet na «tariim rc<ftorumque tranquillo man* gubernare potefl: Ubi faeva 

orta terr.peftas eft, ac turbato marl rapitur vento na4, turn viro ct gubernatore 

opus eft. Non tranquillo navigamus, fed jam aliquot perccllis fubmerfi pene fu- 

mus. Itaque quis ad gubernacula fedeat, funima cura providendum ac praecaven- 
dum nobis eft. 


END OF VOLUME FIRST. 



